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Will Establish Department of Salesmanship, With 
Cash Prizes for Best Letters 


N last week’s issue the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN outlined its views on the innovation 
1 started by the Southern Pine Association in establishing a practical school of salesmanship. 
This week it is the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN'S pleasure to announce the establishing of a 
Department of Salesmanship that, beginning with its issue of July 22, will appear in each number. 
This department will deal with the practical problems of the lumber salesman, whatever his line 
may be, and will be conducted in such manner as to avoid the pedagogic and theoretical treatment 
which many salesmen regard as entirely useless and wearisome, but which has been the basis of 
most instruction in salesmanship offered since the subject became of general interest. 





In the conduct of this new Department of Salesmanship the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN bespeaks 
the codperation of the lumber salesmen of the country—the men who are daily coming in contact 
with and usually solving the practical problems of selling. As it is to be first of all a Practical 
department, such codperation is essential to its success. 





Accordingly the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN extends to every salesman handling lumber, sash, 
doors, millwork etc. an invitation to contribute to the discussion of selling methods that is to con- 
stitute this Department of Salesmanship. Participation in this discussion does not involve writing 
a finished article for publication. It involves nothing more than using a few minutes’ spare time 
while waiting for a train to jot down on some hotel stationery a few ideas, facts, suggestions, 


queries, abstract or actual problems, experiences—in fact, anything that will be of interest to other 
salesmen. 





And it should be noted here that the term “‘salesman’’ means anyone who is selling lumber or 
forest products, whether it be the new man in the most remote territory, the sales manager or the 
proprietor of the business who takes pride in his ability to land an order now and then. 

To make the matter more interesting the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will award $100 in cash 
prizes to the contributors of the best and most helpful communications received between now and 
January 1, 1917. There are no “ground rules” as to how such contributions shall be put up, other 
than that they be legibly written. They may be of any length and may treat of any subject in which 


the Knights of the Grip or any others who are selling lumber are interested. The awards will be 
made as follows: 





For the best contribution received .............2.0c0c0ee- $25 
For the second West comtfibtition..............cccccccccces 15 
For the third best contribution ...............000ceeeeeees 10 
Paw Ui-ee Wks s Ge sc s,s cs ce ee ce ees 5 


These prizes are offered just to get the ball rolling. When the Department gets going every 


salesman will find it worth money to him and to his house. Get your contribution in early and avoid 
the rush. 


Letters for this contest should be addressed to Salesmen’s Contest Editor, AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, II]. 
































Cheer Up! 


The bright days for retail lumber dealers are here. No 
longer will you have to divide profits with carpenters and 
builders because your doors were inferior in construction 
and came apart at the joints. The 


di ap Weed Wedge Dowel D O0rs 


LY ( Evans’ Patent ) 


Cannot Come Apart 


because they are the only doors having the Weed Wedge __for its beautiful figure. You'll find Weed Quality Doors 
Dowel (Evans’ Patent )—a little dowel that defies time will make permanent and satisfied customers for you 
and the elements and guarantees every customer a door because they are unequalled for beauty, quality and dur- 
that will last for years. They are made throughout of ability. We have a sample Weed Wedge Dowel ready 
the celebrated California White Pine—a wood famous to send you if you’ll tell us where—write for it now. 





Get your jobber on the wire and tell him you want full information on 
Weed Wedge Dowel doors. If he doesn’t handle them, write us direct. 


Weed Lumber Company 


PLANT AND GENERAL SALES OFFICE 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, ‘ ° Gen. Rep., R. A. TOOMBS, 
Cuias Oilien. Ww eed, California P. 0. Box 6, Fort Worth, Tex. 


Awarded a Gold Medal at Panama-Pacific International Exposition. 
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SERVICE INTEGRITY : 
QUALITY DEPENDABILITY 
ee ee 








From all Lumber Merchants who appreciate a Product in which these  ¥) 














Qualities are Inherent, we respectfully Solicit Correspondence. Ee 
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ji WEYERHAEUSER LUMBER COMPANY a 

| THE MILLS OF SERVICE = 
EVERETT, WASHINGTON 
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has built. The Satisfaction of Profitable Trade binds our Customers to us. kOe 
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The Desirability of the Ideal Noiseless 
Pavement Is Accentuated 


At the monthly meeting of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, held in Tacoma, Wash., as reported on 
pages 44 and 45 of this issue, the attendants report that 
much annoyance and discomfort was caused by the noise 
of traflie on streets on two sides of the hotel that are 
paved with brick. This is just another evidence support- 
ing the proposition made by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
some time ago that the cities that in the future will be 
favored above all others for places in which to hold con- 
ventions and other large gatherings will be those that 
provide the ideal, sanitary, noiseless pavement, creosoted 
wood block, on streets adjoining the hotels or halls in 
Which these meetings are held. 

Lumbermen have a strong argument here in favor of 
their produet and it should be easy to enlist the codpera- 
tion and support of the leading influences in cities of the 
country in favor of ecreosoted wood block pavements. 
Especially is this pavement desirable on streets on which 
are located hospitals, churches, schools, hotels and depart- 
Ment stores, and while the suggestion of one of the 
members of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
that the city of Tacoma be petitioned to pave its streets 
With wood blocks was made in jest there was every reason 
Why it should have been made in earnest. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes that the time is 
hot far distant when this matter will receive serious at- 
tention from every organization that holds conventions 
and that cities with hotels on wood block paved streets 
Will be given consideration above all others. 








Helps to Keep Retail Stock Records 
Complete 


A retail lumberman reports that one of the most useful 
things that he has ever had around the office is a ‘‘ want 
book’’ in which are noted down all the items of stock 
that are running low. As soon as any of the employees 
discovers that a certain item is getting low the rule is 
to go immediately to the book and put it down. Then 
when the time for ordering comes all the manager has 
to do is pick up the book and order the items marked, 
and he does not have to run through the yard in haste, 
missing an item here or overlooking something else that 
is completely out of stock. This is an especially easy 
way to keep track of molding, windows and window and 
door frames that need ordering—items that every retail 
lumberman knows are almost continually overlooked when 
the time for ordering comes. 

Another very valuable use to which the book can be 
put is to keep a record in it of every item asked for by a 
customer that the dealer is unable to supply. Then if 
the inquiries are frequent enough and the item promises 
to return a profit a basis for ordering is at hand. 





American Securities Returning from 
Abroad in Large Amounts 


That an exceedingly large amount of American se- 
curities that formerly were held abroad have been 
returned to this country and are now owned by Amer- 
icans is a result of the action of the British Govern- 
ment in mobilizing American securities owned by Brit- 
ish subjects, the turning over to the Government of 
these securities either for sale or as a loan now being 
forced by the levy of an additional tax of 10 percent 
on incomes derived from these unsurrendered securities. 
Discussing this subject the National City Bank of 
Chicago in its monthly bulletin says: 

“‘One British authority has lately estimated that 
something like $1,750,000,000 of American securities 
have been returned to this country since the European 
War began. There is said to be an even larger amount 
held abroad by investors who seek to safeguard their 
income through investments made in neutral territory. 
It is probable that the mobilization of American securi- 
ties in London, under the terms of the regulations pro- 
mulgated by the Treasury, will be quickened mate- 
rially through the taking effect this month of the new 
additional tax of 10 percent levied upon incomes de- 
rived from unsurrendered securities which the British 
Government has offered to borrow or to purchase. This 
new tax will reach an immense volume of securities 
and since it will mean that the British subject, who 
insists upon retaining his American securities, will 
have to give to the Government an additional one- 
tenth of the income thus derived, the chances are that 
large additional blocks of American issues named in 
the Treasury lists will be turned over to the Govern- 
ment. It has been reported that the collateral thus 
obtained would form the basis for security to be 
pledged for a new loan to Great Britain. There is 
no official basis, however, for thinking that this will 
be done, as the British Government has always been 
able to obtain what funds it required, without offering 
collateral to insure payment. These times are excep- 
tional, however, and war financing requires a variety 
of expedients, most of which are very ingenious. 

‘So far there has been no difficulty experienced in 
obtaining a market in the United States for the securi- 
ties which Europe has sent back. Very large blocks of 
prior lien bonds thus returned have been taken by the 
life insurance companies and will probably be held 
as permanent investments. A large proportion of the 
bonds thus purchased by fiduciary institutions has 
represented a class of securities which up to two years 
ago rarely appeared on the market. 

‘‘The foreign holdings of American securities have 
been so greatly reduced within the European War 
period as materially to diminish the volume of inter- 
est and dividend payments which have had to be 
made at this semiannual disbursement season to for- 
eign holders of American securities. The movement 


is too broad for any one to trace accurately, but the 
indications are that the volume of such July remit- 
tances this year will represent a low record for the 
last decade. It is reasonable to suppose that it will 
be many years before European investors will show 
again such huge holdings of American securities as 
they showed before the war began.’’ 
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Woods Waste May Be Utilized in 
Novel Ways 


The art of spinning and weaving, one of the most 
ancient of human activities, was in older times almost 
inseparably connected with the activities of the 
ancient shepherd. The wool from the sheep furnished 
almost the only raw material used, although, of course, 
for many centuries the silk worm has been cultivated 
in the Orient. The introduction of cotton as a tex- 
tile material occurred at a comparatively recent stage, 
and it is only recently that the trees of the forest 
have been looked to as a source for textile fabrics, 

They are useful in this manner in two different 
ways. The cellulose of ordinary wood pulp may be 
digested by chemical means and by a process similar 
to the way in which the fiber of mulberry leaves is 
digested by the silk worm to produce the liquid silk. 
The chemical liquid silk may be artificially spun into 
long silken threads, and this artificial silk, or fiber 
silk as it is called in the market, is competing closely 
with the real silk of the silk worm for many purposes. 

The fiber of the tree, however, when made into 
paper, may be cut into narrow strips and twisted 
into cordage that may be quite tough and strong. Such 
paper yarn or cord is now receiving a wide industrial 
application in a varied range of manufacture, and the 
interesting article by Rolf Thelen, of the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory, on page 32 of this week’s issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, while not very closely as- 
sociated with the manufacture of boards from wood, 
is nevertheless of a peculiar interest, because the eco- 
nomical production of lumber in this country must 
involve, sooner or later, an exploitation of those parts 
of the trees that are now the waste of the sawmill. 
Whatever processes of exploitation may be used to 
give this waste a value will help lumber hold its place 
in the world’s markets, notwithstanding the natural 
and inevitable, constant upward trend of stumpage 
values. 





Mill Construction Proposed for Resi- 
dence Building 


On page 33 of this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
appears an interesting interview with Fred J. Hoxie, 
the well known factory insurance expert, giving his ideas 
n the construction of a residence for his own use, in 
shich the principles that have been thoroughly developed 
in the construction of factory buildings will be utilized. 
His ideas here go farther, to the extent of making the 
outside walls also of solid wooden construction, although 
this idea also is not new in. the construction of factories, 
solid wooden walls having been used in addition to solid 
wooden interior construction in some instances upon the 
-acifice coast, where the building was not subjected to 
severe exterior exposure. 

The essence of Mr. Hoxie’s idea is to build the walis 
and partitions of solid wood without interior air spaces. 
The interview appears to suggest a thickness of 6 inches 
for the planks of which the outer walls are to be con- 
structed. For dwellings of ordinary size it is probable 
that a 4-inch thickness (nominal) of solid wood wouid 
be entirely sufficient for all structural purposes and as 
far as resistance to fire is concerned. Such a wall could 
be constructed of 4 by 6s or 4 by 8s, surfaced four sides 
and with grooves for splines at the edges. Mr. Hoxie’s 
idea is to finish the wooden interior surface of the wall 
in the natural wood and to use siding of the old fashioned 
New England clapboards for the exterior. Instead of 
the ordinary pitched roof he would build a comparatively 
flat roof of construction similar to that used upon factory 
buildings, putting a parapet about the edge of the roof 
and devoting the roof also to living purposes. 

For the floors laminated construction is suggested, 
covered with a hardwood finish floor, or, as an alternative, 
the use of flooring joists with a flat matched or splined 
factory floor on this to take the finished flooring. Here, 
however, he doubtless would recommend that the joist 
construction of the floor should be left entirely open, 
giving a beamed ceiling effect in the room below. 

It is Mr. Hoxie’s idea that the labor cost of construct- 
ing a house upon this plan would be so materially reduced 
as much more than to offset the additional cost of the 
greater quantity of lumber that would be consumed. 

Just what the practical details would be of working 
out this idea in practice is to some extent a matter of 
conjecture at this time, but inasmuch as Mr. Hoxie is 
seriously considering the building of a residence of this 
kind exact information will be available later and the 
outcome will be awaited with interest. It goes without 
saying that a dwelling constructed upon these principles 
would be superior to brick or stone or cement in the 
non-conducting quality of the walls and, in general ap- 
pearance, would not be greatly different from the ordinary 
type of frame house; although, of course, this form of 
construction would not lend itself to the gingerbread 
ornateness that in the past has more or less characterized 
frame construction, although the modern tendency is 
toward simple lines and an avoidance of redundancy of 
purely ornamental characteristics. 


It is obvious, also, that the general adoption of a type 
of wooden dwelling construction such as is here suggested 
would greatly simplify the retail dealers’ stock. It would 
also create a greater demand upon the forest for the 
initial construction of the house, but in the course of 
events this would be compensated by the use of the wood 
in a more enduring form, and in large solid members 
largely available for re-use should developments require 
the wrecking of a building of this type of construction, 





A Fire Prevention Expert Makes Perti- 
nent Remarks 


The National Board of Fire Underwriters recently 
issued a very complete book intended as a manual of con- 
struction in the erection of dwelling houses in order to 
secure proper protection against fire, and discussing frame 
construction among other types. The manual was consid- 
ered of sufficient importance to ke given a rather exten- 
sive review in the issues of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
for May 27 and June 3, and copies of these issues were 
forwarded to Ira H. Woolson, consulting engineer for 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters, who is probably 
more directly responsible for the text and illustrations of 
the manual in question than any other individual—al- 
though the manual is published under the ostensible au- 
thorship of a committee of underwriters. A very inter- 
esting letter of acknowledgment has been received from 
Professor Woolson, which is reproduced in full herewith: 

‘*T thank you very much for your kindness in sending 
me a copy of your issue of June 10, which contains very 
interesting material. 

‘*T also desire to express my appreciation of the edi- 
torial and extended review of our Dwelling House Pam- 
phlet which was contained in your issues of May 27 and 
June 3. I was pleased to note that my effort received so 
much attention in your journal. 

‘*T think some of the matters which were criticised 
could easily be adjusted to our mutual satisfaction in a 
conversation. Upon some other matters I fear we would 
have to ‘agree to disagree’ until further evidence is 
forthcoming to settle the subjects at issue. I am in 
hopes that the completion of the report of our Actuarial 
Bureau covering fire statistics for 1915 will give us some 
facts that are much desired, and I feel that the data 
which they are collecting for this year will be even more 
valuable. 

‘*T am a thorough believer in the idea that the most 
effective way to reduce the fire losses of the country is 
by education. When the people at large fully understand 
the fire hazards due to bad construction and to an im- 
proper handling of combustible materials a considerable 
percentage of the hazard will disappear. If we can teach 
people the advantage to be obtained with regard to safety 
to life and to property by the exercise of a little care 
and good common sense we will accomplish more than 
to. attempt to force them to do things by law for which 
they see no adequate necessity.’’ 

This letter is a notable contribution to the literature 
of fire prevention in two important respects. It is clear 
that the writer has a thorough appreciation of the fact 
that if fire prevention is to become an exact science, or 
approach that condition, it must be founded upon the 
facts of experience. No one can say arbitrarily what is 
the exact factor of fire hazard of this or that particular 
form of construction under the existing conditions of ex- 
posure. Such facts must be revealed by the properly com- 
piled experience of actual fires, and the condition where 
this experience is being so compiled as to throw at least a 
little light upon the subject is only just being approached. 
The new insurance report forms to which Professor Wool- 
son refers are a distinct advance over anything that has 
been in existence, although from a statistical standpoint 
their analysis is sadly incomplete. The AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN joins with Professor Woolson in an entire will- 
ingness to submit such minor differences of opinion as 
may exist to the test of fire experience, although these 
differences of opinion, as expressed in the review of this 
manual, were not very serious. In some respects the 
manual appears to place a greater limitation on wooden 
construction than is necessary and to require incom- 
bustible protective material, as in fire stops, to a greater 
extent than would seem to be required; but on the whole 
it is much more liberal and reasonable in its attitude 
toward the use of wood in building construction than 
other and previous official or semi-official pronouncements 
upon the subject. 

The second important point made by Professor Wool- 
son is that much can be accomplished in the way of fire 
prevention by eliminating the causes that originate fires, 
rather than the amount of available fuel upon which they 
may feed. He couples with this idea of educating the 
people to the proper handling of combustible material 
the other idea of inducing them to adopt voluntarily bet- 
ter methods of building construction rather than wait 
to have such methods forced upon them by legislation. 
Much the same idea was expressed by Franklin H. Went- 
worth, secretary of the National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation, when in his address before the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association recently he remarked, ‘‘Of 
course, you and I could live with perfect ‘safety in a 
wooden city.’’ He went on to say that the chief diffi- 
culty was the combination of combustible building mate- 
rials with the psychological human carelessness. 





Finances Provided Without Imposi ‘an 
Burden 


Another eviderice of the increasing interesi 


: 3 being 
manifested by lumber manufacturers in associated Ay 
fort to place the industry on a better business basis 


and to labor for the general rather than the indiyid 


ual 

good is the action taken by one of the smaller asgo- 
ciations at its annual meeting this week. 

The Western Carolina Lumber & Timber Association 


in annual session at Asheville, as reported on page 46 
of this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, by prae- 
tically a unanimous vote authorized the levy of an 
assessment against each member of 3 cents a thousand 
on his production. This is the most approved method 
of providing funds for association work and puts the 
organization on a business basis with a revenue that 
permits the officers to work with a definite object in 
view. 

This association is devoting its attention largely to 
rate matters, witn a rate expert as secretary in the 
person of Secretary George L. Forester. The new 
president of the association, W. S. Whiting, congratu- 
lating the members on the adoption of an assessment 
on production as the means of supplying the associa- 
tion with revenue, assured them that in his opinion 
the saving they would make by utilizing the services 
of the secretary in handling the rate matters would 
more than make up for this outlay. 

If the experience of other organizations working on 
similar lines is a criterion, the members of the West- 
ern Carolina association will be so pleased with the 
results by the end of the first year that they will be 
entirely willing to increase the assessment and en- 
large the activities of the organization. 





Montana Abert a Market for Tank 
Stock 


An investigation of eastern Montana reveals a_possi- 
bility for Inland Empire and Pacific coast lumbermen 
to increase the sale of tank stock, in parcels for a certain 
size of tank made up in the same way that a door or 
window frame is marketed, grooved for splines so that 
any sizes can be easily built, or surfaced four sided stock. 
Eastern Montana is rapidly changing from the old fash- 
ioned stock country to a combined small grain and small 
herd country. Practically all of the small herd owners 
find provision for some sort of tank for their stock 
necessary,‘ as natural watering pools are scarce and in 
localities for barn construction are generally unsuitable. 
This fact has been recognized by manufacturers of gal- 
vanized tanks and has resulted in an active campaign to 
increase the sale of their product. As many of the 
lumber yards of that section also operate complete hard- 
ware stores it has been comparatively easy to get retail 
dealers to sell the metal tanks, often to the entire exclu- 
sion of wooden structures. 

Despite this the demand for the wooden tank is growing 
because of its natural superiority, and even in the face 
of the difficulty of purchasing a wooden tank or wooden 
tank stock from the retail lumberman, 75 percent of 
whom it is safe to say do not carry the stock. The metal 
tank is decreasing in favor because the construction is 
generally so flimsy and the material so light that holes 
are easily punched in it or it buckles under the weight 
of the water contained in it; because a metal tank will 
not stand freezing of the water contained in it—a condi- 
tion that must be met in that section—and because of 
the extreme difficulty of transporting tanks of sufficient 
size over rough roads for fifty or 100 miles, the difficulty 
of repairing and the great raise in price due to the war. 
None of these objections applies to wooden tanks. 

A record was kept in one yard last summer and it 
was found that during two months fifteen inquiries for 
wooden tank stock were received. This yard did not carry 
any tank stock but did carry an unusually good line of 
galvanized tanks, and efforts were made to sell all of 
the customers wooden tanks. Six refused to have any- 
thing but wood, so an order was placed with an Inland 
Empire company for 5,000 feet of tank stock grooved 
for splines. Upon arrival the six orders were filled, and 
in a week five more orders were received because of the 
spread of the news. Orders from four of the latter were 
not from regular customers. Even better opportunity to 
develop the sale of wooden tanks in that territory than 
there was to sell silos a few years ago seems evident. 
Retail lumbermen of that section say that only rarely 
have traveling representatives of lumber manufacturers 
sought to sell them any tank stock. 

Rectangular and round tanks are equally well received 
in the eastern Montana territory, the general call being 
for tanks that will hold from ten to fifty barrels of water. 
It seems that the round tank should present a very good 
opportunity for the manufacturers of silos as an outlet 
for the short lengths of stock obtained in trimming and 
the short clear lengths that collect so easily about the 
average mill yard. The rectangular type presents a mar- 
ket for a limited amount of water tight dimension that 
is too good to go in the common grades and yet not good 
enough to go in selects. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


WILLOW OFFERED FOR ARTIFICIAL LIMBS 

\iil you please inform me where I can find a market for 
willow suitable for making artificial limbs ?—INquIry No. 73. 

|The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN had several inquiries for 
woo! for this purpose a few months ago and has furnished 
inquirers With sources of supply. The above inquiry is 
also published at this time for the information of others 
who may be in the market for this stock.—EbiTor. | 





INFORMATION WANTED ON ESTIMATING 
HOUSE BILLS 

Your letter of June 29 gives me the opportunity to ask ¢ 
favor that I have felt the need of for some time. It is that 
you publish an article on estimating bills for ordinary build- 
ing in an easily read “plain English” from the foundation 
up in such a way that the different steps could be memorized 
and checked. 

Perhaps this request shows a lack of common retail 
knowledge, but I think that a number of us would profit by 
such an article. 

It might be handled as a contest and our better informed 
prethren be our teachers.—ALBERT J. OLSON, Haugen, Wis. 


{The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN carries for sale a number 
of books devoted to the subject of estimating, some very 
excellent ones selling as low as $1, and these cover the 
subject so thoroughly that it has not been considered 
necessary to devote space to it in the paper as far as the 
general principles are concerned. ; 

It is, however, undoubtedly true that many experienced 
retail lumbermen have some ideas on this subject that 
are more or less original and not to be found in works 
on estimating, and if they could be induced to con- 
tribute the results of their experience the result would 
be very practical and interesting.—EDpI1Tor. | 


CHIPPING OF OSAGE ORANGE FOR DYEWOOD 
PURPOSES 


I notice in the current issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
an inquiry, No. 54, for Osage orange and for information con- 
cerning the chipping of this material. We had a similar 
inquiry recently, possibly from the same concern, but as I 
remember the correspondence no request for information con- 
cerning chipping was made. It occurs to me that it might 
be of interest to know that ordinary puipwood chippers and 
chippers such as are used in chestnut extract plants are not 
suitable for the chipping of heavy woods, such as Osage 
orange, fustie and logwood. In fact, special chippers have 
been designed for this class of work. Some of these special 
chippers are somewhat similar to the ordinary dise chippers ; 
others are similar to the ordinary sawmill hog; and still 
other types are operated with automatic screw feed.  Al- 
though I have not taken this phase of the subject up with 
manufacturers of chipping machinery I believe that several 
of these manufacturers would be glad to handle reasonable 
quantities of the material in their experimental plants. I 
do not believe, however, that they would be in a position to 
handle very large quantities. 

If you will give me the name and address of the inquirer 
I shall be glad to forward him such information upon this 
subject as we have available-—ROLF THELEN, in charge, 
Section of Commercial Extension, Forest Products Labora- 
tory, Madison, Wis. 

[This above interesting letter has been referred to the 
inquirers for Osage orange wood and is also published 
for general information. 

D. W. Walker, sales manager, Huddleston-Marsh Ma- 
hogany Company, New York City, in a letter upon 
another subject is kind enough to give the information 
that the Astoria Veneer Mills & Dock Company, Long 
Island, N. Y., is equipped for custom shipping. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is not informed, however, whether 
it has the special equipment which Mr. Thelen describes 
as necessary for the chipping of Osage orange in suitable 
form for dyewood extraction.—EpITor. ] 





YELLOW AND WHITE PINE WANTED 


We are going to be in the market for large quantities 
of limber. We are at the present time in the market 
for material in accordance with the following: 

Lumber to make floor boards for automobiles. We buy 
this lumber all in shortleaf yellow pine thoroughly kiln 
dried, B and better grade of stock, all f. 0. b. cars De- 
troit. We do not buy this lumber by the foot but we 
buy the pieces by the set. We are in the market for a 
quantity of 350,000 to 500,000 sets, all to be taken out 
in the course of a year’s tirne. 

The floor boards are made up of three pieces. The 
first piece is size 258% inches by 74 inches wide, 1 inch 
thick dressed. The second piece is 29, inches long, 
53} inches wide, ; inch thick dressed. The third piece 

« inches long, 1154 inches wide, ~; inch thick dressed. 
On ihe two narrow pieces we buy one edge beveled and 
the other edge shiplapped. On the wide piece we buy 
this in two ways, either all in one piece or we allow 
the »cople who are shipping at the present time to make 
this wide piece up of an 8- and 4-inch piece, a 10- and 
2-inch piece or two 6-inch pieces, or all in one piece, 
at their option. Where the wide pieces are made up of 
two different widths they have to be matched, and we 
use vhat is known as the short match for glued joint. 
\~ are also in the market for the following white pine. 
The stock wants to be rough full thickness and wants 
to}. thoroughly dried, either kiln dried or air dried. In 
quo’'ng, quote all prices f. o. b.‘cars Detroit. We will 
Wan equal monthly shipments starting in June and end- 
ing October. After the first of October we will be in 
bos'''on to place orders of double the below quantities, 
ol » be shipped within six months from the first of 

ic er: 

Fs st—175,000 feet of 11% by 2%-inch and up wide, 2 
feet nd up in length, clear shorts. We will also con- 
Sidé~ yuotations on the above in selected shorts, also in 
Teg Jar widths and lengths in No. 1 common stock. 

S«cond—95,000 feet of 1144 by 2-inch and up wide, 2 feet 
and up in length, clear shorts. We will also consider 






at 








bids on this in selected shorts, also a regular grade of 
No. 1 common in standard widths and lengths. We could 
also use the above item in size 2-inch thick, 21%4-inch and 
wider and 2 feet and up in length, but we would prefer 
to purchase it in the 1%-inch thickness. 

We would appreciate it very much indeed if you could 
put us in touch with several large mills that have got 
the capacity for turning out the yellow pine, and several 


more that have the capacity for turning out the white: 


pine.—Inquiry No, 53. 


[The information here given regarding this very im- 
portant request for quotations is published for the bene- 
fit of all readers and replies addressed to the above 
inquiry number will be promptly forwarded.—EbiTor. | 


TWO MORE SHANTY SONGS 


Received copy of the two songs recently contributed by 
me and thank you very much for same. These old chanteys 
appear rather warped and twisted when viewed in the light 
of modern days. The changes which the past quarter cen- 
tury have wrought in men and methods make these old songs 
look like a last year’s wasp nest. 

While reflecting on these changes there come to my mind 
two other camp songs, and I will enclose copy herewith. 
The first one is entitled “After the Drive.’ It is a parody 
on the once popular music hall ballad “After the Ball” 
and may be sung to the same tune. This song was com- 
posed by a personal friend of mime, William Palmer. He 
composed this song in the summer of 1893 when we were 
driving the Cedar River in northern Michigan. The other 
song is entitled “The Flying Cloud.” This song has no 
reference to thé lumber industry, but is a sailor's song and 
dates back to the days of Captain Kidd. It was introduced 
into the lumber camps by. tke sailors of the Great Lakes, 
who sailed on the lumber schooners in summer and drifted 
to the logging camps in winter. The song became a great 
favorite with the woodsmen and no camp was considered 
complete unless the crew contained at least one or two 
men who could sing “The Flying Cloud.”—G, A. UTker, 
La Madera, N. M. 


[The first of the two songs which Mr. Utke encloses 
in this letter is as follows: 


‘*After the Drive’’ 
A river-driver stood up and said, 
I drove the “Cedar” clean from the head, 
I had a peavey, I let her go, 
Where she is now, boys, I do not know. 
I jumped on a log on camp seven pond, 
I gave a whoop but a splash did respond, 
I found the bottom in four feet and five, 
That was the starting of my first drive. 


After the drive is started, after. the logs do run, 
After the sluice is open, then you can see some fun. 
River-hogs in the water, taking a head-long dive, 
Many wet pants in the morning, after the drive. 


Dark iogs go flashing through the white foam, 
Woods are in darkness when we go home, 

Bright lights are gleaming out from the camp, 

We are tired and hungry, our clothes are damp. 
Next morning early out goes the crew, 

Then the logs will jam just like logs will do. 
Jam must be broken all hands do say, 

And until it’s done right here you must stay. 


After the jam is broken, after the haul is made, 

After the men been rounded up, who down at the bend have 
stayed, 

Many a peavey sunken never shows up alive, 

Many a pike-pole broken, after the drive. 


When we reach Spaulding, then the flood has run, 
Then comes the sacking; this is no fun, 

Carry in those cross-ties, roll in the logs, 

Wade through the marshes, stick in the bogs, 
Throw in those fence-posts; quick, be in haste! 
Jump in the water up to your waist, 

Hlere comes the. “lunch-boy” sure as you're alive. 
Last draw your stake boys, this ends the drive. 





After the drive is over, after the logs are down, 

After the boys with calk-boots come in and strike the town, 
Many a stake will vanish, whooping her up till five, 

Many black eyes in the morning, after the drive. 


The second song, as Mr. Utke says, is not devoted to 
a lumber subject, and the ‘only excuse for publishing it 
here is that it was, as he says, longa popular song in 
the northern pine regions. It is as follows: ; 


My name is Clarence Henderson, as you may understand. 
I was born in county Waterford in Erin’s happy land. 
When I was young and innocent and youth upon me smiled 
My parents reared me tenderly; I was their only child. 


My father bound me to a trade in Waterford’s own town, 

fle bound me to a cooper by name of Martin Brown. 

I served my master faithfully for eighteen months or more, 

Then shipped on board of the Occan Queen bound for Val- 
paraiso shore. 


Then after cruising two long years our ship struck Balti- 


more, , 
There A. in with Captain Moore, who chanced to be on 
shore, 
He asked for me to sail with him, on a slaving voyage to go, 
o the burning shores of Africa where the sugar cane does 
grow. 


The —— Cloud was as fine a ship as ever pulled from 
shore ; 
She could easily out-sail any craft running out from Balti- 


Her masts were tall and slender, her sails like driven snow, 
With twenty-eight nine pounders stowed in her hold below. 


Then on the shores of Africa we captured many blacks, 

When ere fight or did resist we shot them in their 
tracks. 

We filled our ship with human freight, they wailed and 
cried aloud, 

We chained them down beneath the deck-of the good ship 
Flying Cloud, 


One more we hoisted top-sails and steered for Cuba's shore. 

Our cargo was six hundred blacks to be slaves for ever- 
more, 

To hoe the rice and cotton fields beneath the burning sun, 

To lead a sad and wretched life until their career was done. 


And when our money was blown in we went on board again 


Then Captain Moore he came on deck and spoke in language 
plain : 
“There’s wealth and glory to be had if you will stand 
e 


We will hoist aloft a pirate flag and roam the Spanish sea 


We all agreed, we five young men, that by him we would 
stand. 

Two of them were Boston boys, and two from Newfound 
and, 

And the last one was an Irish lad, and he hailed from 
Glenore, 

And now I also wish that I had stayed with him on shore. 

We robbed and scuttled many a ship down on the Spanish 

z main, 

Left many a widow and orphan child in sorrow to com 
plain. 

We made all captives walk the plank, we dumped them o'er 
the rail, 

The motto of our captain was, “Dead men tell no tale.” 

One day just off the Spanish coast a frigate hove in view, 

She fired a shot across our bows, a signal to heave to. 

We did not heed her signal, but sailed before the wind, 

When 2 chance shot cut our main mast down, then we 
fell in behind. 


We cleared our deck for action, as they came up ‘longside, 

Then soon across our quartered deck there flowed a crimson 
tide. 

We fought till Captain Moore was killed, and eighty of his 
men, 

Then a bomb-shell set our ship afire; we had to surrender 
then, 

So fare you well my native land, and the girl whom I adore, 

Her voice like music soft and sweet shall never cheer me 

J more. 

No more I'll see her dark blue eyes or kiss her little hand, 

But I must meet a pirate’s fate, here in a foreign land. 

This selection of old songs is still growing and it may 

be that if contributors still continue active enough of 

them will be gathered together to make a very creditable 

little booklet —Ep1rTor. } 


LUMBER CRAYON HOLDERS WANTED 


If I mistake not, some time ago I saw in your paper an ad 
for lumber crayon holders. Have you them, and what is the 
price? One large enough to hold the Dixon hexagon crayons. 

[A crayon holder in nickeled metal, suitable for holding 
the Dixon hexagon lumber crayon, is manufactured by 
the Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, as its No. 503, 
and may be secured from almost any supply house at 
15 cents each or $1.50 a dozen.—EbITor. | 


MARKET WANTED FOR RED CEDAR LUMBER 


Could you tell us of a firm that is in the market for red 
cedar iumber? Also would like to find out how small a log 
will produce lumber and the dimension that this stock is 
usually cut into.—INquIRy No. 74. 

[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has handled various in- 
quiries regarding red cedar lumber, by offering and asking 
for it, which inquiries have usually developed quite a num- 
ber of firms in the market for this product. None of these 
previous inquiries is sufficiently recent to be of service 
to the present inquirer, but the above is published for 
the information of the trade interested in red cedar 
lumber at this time. 

Our correspondent is probably aware of the fact that 
red cedar of suitable quality for pencil slats can be most 
profitably manufactured into that item rather than into 
lumber.—Ebiror. } 


WEST VIRGINIA BASSWOOD OUT OF LINE 


We thank you for your favor of the 19th-enclosing copy 
of a letter asking about basswood. 

The only reason we can suggest as to why they wish to 
be furnished with a list of the mills in West Virginia cut- 
ting basswood is that they have evidently learned thet 
the mills there are selling this lumber at considerably less 
than the northern mills are asking for it. We recently 
quoted a customer of ours in the New England market $46 
a thousand for firsts and seconds and $36 a thousand for 
No. 1 common, delivered on a Boston rate of freight. We 
received a letter in reply stating that they had just pur- 
chased some of this same material in West Virginia on t 
basis of $33.50 a thousand for the firsts and seconds and 
$23.50 per thousand for No. 1 common. 

We would suggest the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN as an ex- 
cellent medium through which to call the attention of the 
West Virginia manufacturers to the above condition. 

[The above letter is from a prominent Michigan hard- 
wood manufacturer. It would appear that there are at 
least some manufacturers of basswood in the Appalachian 
region who are not fully informed as to the value and 
price commanding ability in the market of that wood on 
the present situation.—EDIToR. | 


LALA ew" 


THE extraction of rosin and turpentine from pine by 
the use of volatile solvent such as gasoline has not been 
entirely successful hitherto owing to the percentage of 
loss of volatile solvent not recoverable from the wood, 
the lowered price of rosin owing to fluctuating market, 
and, in at least one instance, the greater cost of pinewood 
stumps producing the fatwood which is most profitable 
for utilization in this process. John E. Teeples, however, 
speaking before the Seattle meeting of the American 
Chemical Society some time ago ventured the prediction 
that this particular process offers greater future opportu- 
nities than others which have been used. By it the whole, 
or practically the whole, of the rosin, turpentine and pine 
oil can be extracted, leaving the wood fibre in the best 
possible condition to be used for pulp. This, however, 
can only be accomplished by codperation in combining 
the manufacture of naval stores with the manufacture 
of pulp. The digestion of wood with soda recovers the 
turpentine and pine oil, but not rosin in a marketable 
form. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


Notwithstanding the fact that the midsummer dull 
season is at hand apparently there is no letup in the 
activity of commerce or industry anywhere in the 
United States, where all is hustle and bustle and where 
practically every industry, except that of lumber, is 
going forward at high speed. In this connection 
Bradstreet’s says: ‘‘ Little is heard of summer shut- 
downs of industrial plants, and the rule is to push 
operations, though in this respect the efforts of em- 
ployers to keep things speeded up are frequently 
checked by the disposition of labor to take vacations. 
The opening of the new half year sees steel mills, au- 
tomobile factories, aeroplane plants, machine shops, 
textile mills, canneries and shipyards busy, most of 
them busy beyond previous compare, and many with 
orders assuring activities for a long time to come. 
Ocean freights are lower and more tonnage is avail- 
able. Railway trafiic during June was of record pro- 
portions for that month and earnings for May, now 
appearing, suggest exceptionally good results. Long 
desired warmth and sunshine have improved the crop 
outlook in the Southwest and central West. Winter 
wheat is turning out better than predicted and prom- 
ises a much larger yield than in any but the best of 
preceding years.’’ 

Reports from all sections of the country indicate 
continued activity in the building line and that more 
than a normal amount of lumber for this season is 
going into consumption. There has been a lull in buy- 
ing that has had an unfavorable effect on the market. 
Early in the year, when there was every indication of 
continued price advances and when by reason of an 
inadequate car supply deliveries were uncertain, many 
dealers bought heavily and they have not as yet dis- 
posed of all of the lumber secured on an advancing 
market. That much buying of this kind will be done 
until these stocks are disposed of is hardly reason- 
able to expect, and efforts to stimulate buying through 
price concessions will hardly be sufficient inducement 
for dealers to stock up just at this particular time. 
This situation, of course, gives assurance of heavy 
buying later in the season, for the lumber is going into 
consumption and stocks will have to be replenished 
sooner or later. Reports to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
from producing centers all go to show that production 
is being very materially curtailed, this curtailment ap- 
plying not alone to southern pine producing territory 
but to the west coast and other sections of the country 
as well. With mills running on short time, closing 
down for a definite period or otherwise reducing their 
output continually growing in number and every pros- 
pect. promising an early resumption of active buying, 
it is certain that accumulations of stocks at the mills 
will soon be disposed of and stocks on hand will show 
less rather than more than normal. 

In the southern pine territory prices continued to 
sag throughout June and as a rule mill averages were 
without doubt considerably lower than the averages 
for May, but all indications now are of a turn in the 
tide, with the tendency of prices upward. While no 
marked advances are reported the market without 
doubt is stiffening and there is cause for congratula- 
tion in the fact that the slump has been arrested and 
that from this time forward buyers may expect a ris- 
ing market. Of course buyers are going to be a bit 
slow to place more than orders for their immediate 
needs until they are reasonably certain that there will 
be no further price concessions but rather that what 
cutting will be done will be in discounts and that the 
lumber they buy now will represent a profit in the 
future instead of a loss. The demand for timbers, both 
large and small, continues strong and southern yellow 
pine mills that cater to this class of business report 
an active demand and satisfactory prices. Now that 
the old fiscal year has been closed and appropriations 
have been authorized for the new year there will with- 
out doubt be an early revival in the buying of railroad 
material generally. Already reports have come from 
some of the southern mills of important orders for ties 
at better prices than have prevailed, and while the 
demand for car building material is slack the outlook 
is for an early resumption of buying in that line. 


Reports from the west Coast indicate that 75 percent 
of the sawmills in western Washington and western 
Oregon will be closed for an average period of ten 
days, beginning last Monday. This is an annual event 
in the lumber industry on the west Coast, as advantage 
is taken of the shutdown for the Fourth of July holi- 
day to make repairs and install new equipment. Esti- 
mates made by the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, based on reports from mills throughout the fir 
district, indicate that the decreased production, as a 
result of this annual close down, will amount to at 
least 150,000,000 feet, and lumbermen in close touch 
with conditions believe that this holiday close down 
and its attendant decrease in production will have a 
strong influence in restoring stability and bringing 
supply and demand into a more nearly satisfactory re 
lationship. This annual close down is in addition to 
the curtailment of production that was inaugurated 
during the latter part of June and which reports from 
manufacturers on the west Coast indicate will be con 
tinued at least through July and perhaps longer, unless 
a more satisfactory market situation develops. As a 
result of this general lessening of production in the 
West wholesalers in some of the large centers are 
reported to have rather hastily withdrawn offers that 
had been previously sent out at much lower prices 


than prevailed a short time ago. Lumber trade on the 
west Coast still is seriously hampered by the labor 
situation on the waterfront in San Francisco. Strike 
breakers have been extensively employed along San 
Francisco loading points by a number of shipping firms 
but this has not materially relieved the situation, as 
retail lumber dealers still stand pat and refuse to 
transact any business, either buying or selling, until 
the ship owners and the longshoremen shall have ad- 
justed their differences and called off the strike. This 
complete shutdown of practically all of the retail 
yards is holding up building considerably and it is 
sincerely to be hoped that for the benefit of all con- 
cerned a satisfactory solution may soon be reached. 
Inland Empire mills are hampered in their operations 
as a result of floods in the rivers of the Spokane 
country, following the heavy rains during the last 
two weeks. Railroad service also is seriously inter- 
fered with as a result of the floods. Reports from the 
California sugar pine and white pine district are that 
the cut will be large this season and as a result of 
the efforts of the California White & Sugar Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association, recently organized, new mar- 
kets will be opened for this wood and that part of 
the industry will be placed on a better footing than 
ever before. A good demand for box shooks and for 
stock for sash and door factories is keeping these 
departments of the mills in active operation. 
* * * 

The June stock report issued a few days ago by the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States shows that despite an active demand for some 
lines that have reduced stocks materially on the whole 
there has been a slight increase in stocks on hand at the 
mills. The largest inerease is in plain white oak, which 
shows an increase of stocks on June 1, as compared to 
stocks May 1, of 1,437,000 feet, with a decrease of orders 
on hand of 93,000 feet. Poplar seems to have been one 
of the most active items during the time covered by this 
report. The orders on hand May 1 were 3,948,000 feet 
and orders on hand June 1, 18,572,000 feet. Chestnut 
and cottonwood are both in good demand, as indicated 
by the increase in orders and the decrease in stocks. Re- 
ports from northern hardwood centers all indicate that 
the hardwood market is strong, with every prospect of 
maintaining its strength for some time. A scarcity of 
dry stocks on hand and an exceptionally good demand 
form a combination that makes for a steady market and 
ascending values. Labor troubles that apparently had 
been settled have broken out afresh at some of the north- 
ern hardwood mills and a result is an enforced curtail- 
ment of production. Furniture and box manufacturers 
are reported to be buying more heavily of hardwoods in 
the South than are the retail dealers. The latter, how- 
ever, are carrying rather low stocks and buying from that 
source is expected to increase in the near future. Quar- 
tered oak is reported to be firm. Prices on basswood, 
ash and chestnut rule strong. Some export business has 


been developed recently, with promises of a beti 

mand from this source with any improvement in the o 
freight situation. Automobile manufacturers are }); 
freely, especially of ash and elm, and demand for jjate 
rial for aeroplane construction is unusually active. “ym 
is reported to be firm, and altogether the hardwood situa. 
tion is satisfactory and the outlook for even better condi. 
tions is favorable. 


il 
ing 


# * * 


Reports from the south Atlantic coast indicate con 
siderable improvement in the lumber situation as a result 
ot building activity sufficient to keep the market stable 
under conditions that otherwise would be most unfxvyor- 
able. Mills in that territory are operating on reduces 
running time, holding their production. down until! the 
improvement materializes that is confidently expected 
soon. Some improvement has been noted in the ship 
ping situation, but not enough as yet to warrant any 
hope of immediate resumption of activity in that iine, 
There is a good demand from Cuban and West Indian 
ports for lumber, and some shipments are going forward 
from Gulf and south Atlantic ports, and an occasional 
overseas gargo is dispatched. 

* * * 

In the North Carolina pine district a general eurtail- 
ment movement is in progress and reports indicate that 
the reduction in output of mills manufacturing North 
Carolina pine is from 3314 percent to 50 percent. Manu- 
facturers believe that under prevailing conditions in the 
East and in territory that is largely supplied by North 
Carolina pine mills the necessity will not exist very long 
for curtailing production, for it is certain that the de- 
mand will be sufficient to absorb all the surplus stock 
and take care of overhead production. Prices have not 
shown any particular change since the last report, values 
ruling lower, however, than prices that were in effect 
before the present slump began. 

* * 


The situation as regards northern pine, hemlock and 
spruce is satisfactory, especially when compared with 
that of some of the less fortunate woods. A better call 
is noted from some of the buying centers for spruce 
and some large orders have recently been booked that 
have helped to maintain the equilibrium and even have 
given added strength to the market. 

* * * 


Summing up the situation as a whole, one who has 
reviewed conditions from all angles must come to the 
belief that the turning point has been reached and that 
from this time forward the lumber industry will show 
a gratifying improvement, though this improvement 
necessarily will be slow. Manufacturers seem to have 
the situation well in hand as far as production is con- 
cerned and the prosperous condition generally prevalent 
throughout the country with its attendant building 
activity will necessarily force an early resumption of buy- 
ing from all along the line. 





‘TRADE BAROMETERS OF TWO LUMBER ASSOCIATIONS 


The weekly trade barometer of the Southern Pine As- 
sociation compiled from reports from 153 mills for the 
week ended Friday, June 30, shows orders on hand 
18,493 cars, or 368,805,899 feet; orders received during 
the week 3,644 cars, or 72,672,292 feet, making a total 
of 22,137 cars, or 441,478,191 feet. Shipmexts during 
the week amounted to 4,514 cars, or 90,022,702 feet, 
leaving a balance of orders on hand of 17,623 cars, or 
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Lerr To Rierr—Southern Pine Barometer for Week End- 
ing June 30; West Coast Barometer, Week Ending June 24. 


351,455,489 feet. The report shows that shipments ex- 
ceeded production for the week 5,624,784 feet, or 6.67 
percent. Orders were less than production for the 
week 11,725,626 feet, or 13.89 percent. Orders were 
less than shipments for the week 17,350,410 feet, or 
19.27 percent. The report shows that the actual pro- 
duction of the reporting mills was below normal 13,- 
378,751 feet, or 13.68 percent. Shipments were below 
normal production 7,753,967 feet, or 7.93 percent. Or- 
ders were below normal production 25,104,377 feet, or 
25.68 percent. The decrease in orders as compared with 
last report was 17,350,410 feet, or 4.70 percent. Of the 
153 mills covered in this report the average orders per 
mill for the week was 474,982 feet; average shipments 
per mill 588,384 feet; average production per mill 551,- 
620 feet; the average normal production per mill is 
639,063 feet. 
* * * 

The weekly report of order file and shipments com- 
piled by the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association for 
the week ended June 24 includes, for the first time 
since this service was inaugurated, reports of from 
more than 100 mills. In this report 101 operating mills 
having a 6-day, 10-hour capacity of 75,290,000 feet of 
lumber show a production for the week covered by the 
report amounting to 56,324,762 feet. The average ¢a- 
pacity per mill is 745,495 feet, but the average produc- 
tion per mill for the week was 557,671 feet. For com- 
bined rail, cargo and local business the report shows 
that production exceeded orders by 10,492,000 feet, or 
18.63 percent. Shipments were exceeded by production 
5,471,000 feet, or 9.71 percent, while orders were ex- 
ceeded by shipments 8,754,000 feet, or 9.87 percent. 
For rail trade only the report shows orders on hand 
June 17 of 5,677 cars; orders accepted for the week 
ending June 24, 1,628 cars, making a total of 7,300 
cars. Orders shipped for the week amounted to 1,684 
cars, leaving a balance of orders on hand of 5,621 cars. 
Rail deliveries for the week exceeded new business for 
rail delivery by 3.33 percent. For local trade only 4! 
mills report team and auto deliveries amounting to 
3,834,909 feet. For cargo trade only the report shows 
orders on hand, domestic, 54,061,602 feet; export, 26,- 
695,012 feet; orders accepted, domestic, 1,489,500 feet; 
export, 3,643,000 feet, making a total of, domestic, 59, 
551,102 feet; export, 30,338,012 feet. Orders shipped 
to June 24, domestic, 4,314,431 feet; export, 605,000 
feet, leaving a balance of orders on hand of, domestic, 
51,236,671 feet; export, 29,733,012 feet. 
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MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE WORLD FOR A WEEK 


DOMESTIC 


Copt. Hans Tauscher was acquitted in a Federal court in 
New York City June 30 of conspiring with others for de- 
struction of the Welland Canal and preparing for a military 
expedition against Canada. 

Four Villastas who took part in the Columbus (N. M.) 
raid were executed at Deming, that State, June 30, the last 
of those concerned in the raid. 


American bankers were reported June 50 as arranging a 
loan of $5,000,000 for China. Russia_is reported to be 
negotiating a loan in this country for $75,000,000 to $100,- 
000,000, 


Mexican bandits raided Texas near Fort Hancock July 
9, Late travelers from Mexico say that should the American 
blockade of ports continue Mexico in six months would be 
in a state of famine. The three chief Mexican commanders 
were reported July 2 to have over 120,000 men in arms. 
The Costa Rican Congress has offered its services as medi- 
ator. June 30 an agreement was reached in the President's 
cabinet for a Federal bond issue to meet the extraordinary 
expenses of the Mexican situation. Apparently through the 
efforts of representatives of Latin American countries, Car- 
ranza sent a note to the American Government, made public 
July 4, of a conciliatory tone, conceding that conditions 
along the border are intolerable and promising to restore 
order and suggesting withdrawal of American troops and 
that the United States express acceptance of the principle 
of mediation. The note is regarded in some sections as 
presaging peace. 

Insurance and annuities for college professors in the 
United States and Canada, at nomina! cost, are planned 
by the Carnegie Foundation, according to advices of July 2. 

Fifty-two vaudeville theaters have been combined in one 
interest, covering all parts of the country, according to 
Los Angeles (Cal.) report of July 2. 

Infantile paralysis is raging in New York City. Eleven 
deaths and fifty-one new cases in twenty-four hours were 
reported July 1. Since July 10 827 cases had been re- 
ported, with 20 percent of fatal results. Twenty-five chil- 
dren died of the disease during the twenty-four hours end- 
ing at 6 p. m. July 4; fifty-nine new cases and thirty-one 
suspected cases were reported from the four boroughs. The 
disease has invaded Illinois. 

Employees in the service of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway Company are to be offered a death benefit plan 
by the company. Beginning July 1 it will pay to the bene- 
ficiary of each such employee dying in the service a sum 
equal to 5.percent of his last twelve months’ salary, with 
minimum payment of $250 and maximum payment of one 
year’s salary, but not exceeding $3,000. 

In a patriotic demonstration July 4 in Chicago 6,000 for- 
eign born citizens, including Slovaks, Servians, Italians, Eng- 
lish, Canadians, Belgians, Poles and French, swore allegiance 
to the United States. 

Hetty Green, reputed wealthiest woman in the world, died 
in New York City July 3, aged 80. She left a fortune esti- 
mated at $100,000,000. 

Compilation published July 4 shows 14 dead and 696_per- 
sons injured as a direct result of the celebration of Inde- 
pendence Day, as compared with 19 killed and 903 injured in 


Washington 


One million dollars was appropriated June 28 by the 
Senate committee on naval affairs for construction of battle- 
ships at the Philadelphia navy yard. The Frankford (Phila- 
delphia) arsenal has received orders for 20,000,000 rounds 
of small ammunition to be sent to the Government arsenal 
at San Antonio, Tex. 

Figures made pubiic June 28 by the Department of Com- 
merce indicate that foreign commerce for the fiscal year then 
ending will total $6,250,000,000, which is $150,000,000 more 
han Great Britain’s highest record. Exports totalled 
$4,136,000,000 and imports $2,100,000,000. The trade bal- 
ance will approximate two billion dollars, “a figure never 
before attained by any nation in its commercial relations 
with the world.” Exports for May are given as $472,000,- 
000, the highest monthly record ever made by the United 
States. May imports were also the greatest of record, 
totalling $229,000,000. 

June 30 the Government closed its fiscal year with total 
receipts of $838,403,969 and disbursements of $759,666,159, 
an excess of $78,737,810, compared with a deficit of $59,- 
436,580 for the year ending June 30, 1915. Income tax 
receipts were $124,867,430, compared with $79,828,675 last 
year. The balance in the general fund was $236,879,590; 
the actual balance, $174,965,231, the largest in the general 
fund since 1908. Total internal revenue receipts made a 
new high record with $512,740,769. 

Gold mined in the United States in 1915, according to a 
report of the Bureau of Mines and the Geological Survey 
as of June 30, was of a value of $101,035,700, compared 
with $94,511,800 in 1914 Silver mined was 74,691,075 
fine ounces, compared with 74,455,100 in 1914. 

July 1 the House considered the new measure revenue 
by which the income tax is practically doubled, a ‘“con- 
fiscatory’”’ tax is placed on large inheritances, anda heavy 
war tax is levied on munitions of war of all kinds. The 
stamp tax in the revenue act of 1914 is repealed and other 
features of the war revenue act are maintained in force. 

Dimes, quarters and half dollars of new designs were 
issued by the mint July 1. 


Formal approval of the plan to rush the $500,000,000 5- 
year naval building program into a 3-year period was given 
July 1 by Secretary of the Navy Daniels. 

Creation of a bureau to have charge of the fourteen exist- 
ing national parks and others to be created, and of national 
monuments, is the purpose of a bill passed by the House 
July 1, which would provide also for the appointment of 
a director of national park service and assistants. 

Carrying $322,000,000, the annual postoffice appropriation 
bill was passed by the Senate June 29. June 30 the Senate 
passed the fortification appropriation bill, reduced from 
$34,300,000 as it passed the House to $26,500,000. It ac- 
cepted a measure appropriating $75,000,000 for road build- 
ing by the nation in codperation with the States. 

Treasury report of July 4 ranks Chicago second only to 
New York in income and corporation taxes paid the Federal 
Government in the fiscal year just closed. Chicago paid 
$5,109,164 in corporation taxes and $4,848,593 in individual 
income taxes; New York, $12,107,071 and $25,331,968, re- 
spectively. Philadelphia was third with $3,153,890 and $3,- 
756,186, respectively. The totals for the country (subject 
to revision) are $56,909,941 in corporation taxes and $67,- 
957,488 in individual income taxes. 


FOREIGN 


During a discussion in the Chamber of Deputies at Rio 
Janeiro, Brazil, June 28, relative to the United States 
Mexican situation, declaration was made. that that country 
‘stood firmly for the solidarity and fraternity of the Amer- 
ican nations.” Foreign Minister Muratore, of Argentina, 
has received an appeal from Mexico for the support of Latin 
America in Mexico’s controversy with the United States. 
Santiago, Chile, reported June 28 considerable diplomatic 
exchanges of that country, Argentina and Brazil concerning 
the controversy. 

Two encounters near Santiago, Santo Domingo, July 1, be 
tween American marines and revolutionary bands resulted in 
the death of one marine and the wounding of eight. Twenty 
seven Dominicans were killed, five were captured and the 
revolutionists, originally numbering 250, were routed. At 
the village of old Caminoreal an American marine was killed. 
Twenty-five miles from Santiago a commissioned officer and 
two men were wounded. 


Absolute prohibition of the sale of drinks containing more 
than 11% percent of alcohol is sought by a bill passed by the 
Russian Duma June 30. ‘TYhis percentage includes light 
wines and beer. Passage of the bill by the upper house 
and approval by the emperor would mean that Russia has 
become a strictly prohibition country. 

Kolomea, the railroad center of east Galicia, and other 
towns south of the Dniester River were captured by the 
Russians June 30, who made further progress in that terri- 
tory during the week. They were also successful on the 
Caucasian front. {[talians successfully maintain their of 
fensive at many positions on the Trentino front. French 
advices June 30 reported the capture of the “Thiaumont 
works” and many important positions northeast of Verdun. 
British and foreign troops on both sides of the River Somme. 
sixty miles north of Paris, July 2 penetrated five miles, 
taking several villages and 1,000 yards of trenches on a 
front of seven miles, 29,500 captives and great quantities 
of supplies. The Thiaumont works were reported recaptured 
by the Germans July 4. On that date further successful 
advances by the Allies on the River Somme were reported, 
as were advances by the Russians into Hungary, British sue- 
cesses in South Africa and Italian successes over the Aus 
trians. 


Lloyd-George’s scheme for provincial home rule for Ireland 
was made public July 6. It includes an Irish house of com 
mons composed of the seventy-eight members now sitting in 
the English commons, who will retain their seats in the 
latter, and representation of Union interests in the south and 
west through nominations to the Irish senate. 


Women in Great Britain were reported July 1 as out 
numbering men by 1,250,000. The Salvation Army is raising 
a fund of $1,000,000 to send war widows and their children 
to outlying British dominions. 


Representatives of 3,000,000 organized workmen met in 
London June 30 and petitioned the Government to take steps 
to regulate the prices of food and fuel. 


Li Yuan-hung, president of the Chinese republic, an- 
nounced the formation of a new cabinet June 30. Parlia- 
ment was ordered to convene August 1 

Messina (Sicily) advices of July 4 report the volcano 
Stromboli is in violent eruption. At Caetanissetta, Sicily, 
300 persons were reported killed by an earthquake July 6. 





YELLOW PINE 


Since the publication of the tables of southern pine 
mill curtailment in last week’s issue of the AMERICAN 
{LUMBERMAN a considerable number of additional re- 
ports have been received in response to the blanks sent 
out for the information. In as far as the mills give 
the figures, these reports gave the present daily output 
as 3,440,000 feet against a normal daily production of 
4,177,500 feet, or a curtailment of about 17.7 percent. 
Stocks in hand were reported at 261,040,000 feet, 
against a normal of 230,600,000 feet, or about 13.5 per- 
cent above normal. It would appear from these figures 
as though forty days of curtailed operation would 
dispose of the visible surplus now in stock at the mills. 
It should not be forgotten, however, that there is a cer- 
tain amount of curtailment normal to this period of the 
year, owing to mills closing for overhauling ete. 

In the tabulations that follow the new reports are 
designated (§), and star (*) indicates mills that are 
equipped to operate nights, though not necessarily that 
they are operating nights at the present time. 


ALABAMA 
Location and Name 


Chapman—gW. T. Smith Lumber Company (2 mills) 


Running 


PENT ERG PERE RAE ine ere Rear reer 66 hours 
(Export mill closed down) e 
Falco-—§*MeGowin-Foshee Lumber Company........- 5 days 


(In 60 days will close down for year if prices are not a 
great deal better) 







Fulton—§*Scotch Lumber Company............+. --.5 days 
Lathrop—§Lathrop Lumber Company...........+.. +29 days 
Prentice—§King Lumber Company..........+-++++ 55 hours 
Tuscaloosa—§*Kaul Lumber Company........-- 40-50 hours 
ARKANSAS : 

Location and Name Running 
Crossett—Crossett Lumber Company........ ....++- 4 days 
i —Eagle Lumber Company....... ...+.++seeeee 5 days 
dyece—Fordyce Lumber Company...'..........+. ..4 days 
sley—*§William Farrell Lumber Company...... 50 hours 
Huttig—Union Sawmill Company..........+---+++5- 4 days 
Malvern—Arkansas Land & Lumber Company.......3-5 days 
-$Wisconsin & Arkansas Lumber Company... .60 hours 

Pine Bluff—Arkansas Shortleaf Lumber Company (Long- 
PROM cpr as asso acca ie warn ie wis sers ohare seca sie © se Gr8isss 4 days 


be 
Prescott—§Ozan-Graysonia Lumber Company ; 5 days 











Warren—Arkansas Lumber Company ¢ 5 days 
——-—Bradley Lumber Company........-.-++-e+eeet -) days 
Wilmar—Gates Lumber Company..........--.+++e05 5 days 
FLORIDA ; 

Location and Name Running 
Boyil —§Weaver-Loughridge Lumber Company.......... Full 
Martel—$Martel Lumber Company.............+:. 44 hours 
Monibrook—§*Florida Land Company (Closed sixteen 

,, months to January_1)....... eee e eee cere eer ees Full 
Pinewood—§ Bay Point Mill Company........... .. .60 hours 

‘expect to close down three weeks after filling rush 

orders) 
LOUISIANA : 

Location and Name Running 
Alexandria—§ Alexandria Lumber Company.......-. 50 hours 
——-——Caddo Rapides Lumber Company.............- 5 days 
————Enterprise Lumber Company............+.0+- 5 days 
“—---—Long Pine Lumber Company...........-++.++- .-Idle 
Atlnnta—Germain & Boyd Company.................8 » days 
Barham—Pickering Lumber Company.......-..+-.05 4 days 








Bogalusa—§Great Southern Lumber Company......... 60% 
Bon Ami—King-Ryder Lumber Company (Long-Bell) ..4 days 
PROV .CC—— WiREMED PEGE cos. a5. 5's 0 e's eis eos cia 0 sre écais c:s-c.0 0) GGUS 
Calcasieu—Industrial Lumber Company.............5 days 
Campti—Frost-Johnson Lumber Company............ 4 days 
—W. F. Johnson Lumber Company............. 5 days 
Carson—Central Coal & Coke Company.............. 4 days 
Clarks—Louisiana Central Lumber Company......... 4 days 
Colfax—§Big Pine Lumber Company.................. Idle 
Sabine Lumber Company............ De siaeiseiens 5 days 


Couchwood—§Weaver-Hearne Lumber Company... .55 hours 

















DeRidder—Hudson River Lumber Company (Long- 

NM Cp Sate oie WOLD ore F ecanain) Ga. wy 015s Epi aceceleie.e & ¥.0 ees 4 days 
Edna—Powell Lumber Company....................5) days 
Elizabeth—Industrial Lumber Company.............5 days 
Eunice—Newell Lumber Company...............05 5 days 
Fisher—Louisiana Longleaf Lumber Company........ 4 days 
Fullerton—Gulf Lumber Company................+. 5 days 
Glenmora—Louisiana Sawmill Company............. 5 days 
Grabow—Anacoco Lumber Company.................5 days 
Guy—Anacoco Lumber Company..................--5 days 
Hammond—Natalbany Lumber Company............5 days 
Hodge—Huie Hodge Lumber Company........... 1 mill idle 
Hutchinson—§Elton Lumber Company (Ltd.)........ 

a iGiarjaie: suale: +<6.¥isia ae! ol shee aig: ole <veie Closed June 24 for 30 days 
Kentwood—Brooks-Scanion Lumber Company........ 5 days 
Kinder—Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Company............. 4 days 
Lake Charles—Calcasieu Longleaf Lumber Company 

RRR oro 1eresceoel a tal cis steals sore @ ao 6-4 a6 Se arg 4 days 

§Hurricane Creek Lumber Company...........5 days 

§Lyons Lumber Company (Mill at Kernan)... .6 days 
Longleaf—§Crowell & Spencer.............ecceccces 5 days 
Longville—Longville Lumber Company (Long-Bell)...4 days 
Ludington—§Ludington Lumber Company........... 4 days 
McNary—W. M. Cady Lumber Co. (No. 2 mill burned 

UN RN aa ora oat © devs vies p «Sate sie we eluke-eeerrece aes 5 days 
——MeNary Lumber Company................... 5 days 
Mansfield—Frost-Johnson Lumber Company.......... 4 days 
Meridian—§Meridian Lumber Company..............5 days 
Montrose—Frost-Johnson Lumber Company.......... 4 days 
Myrtis—§Southern Lumber Company (Burned March 1) .Idle 
Neame—Central Coal & Coke Company.............. 4 days 
Newlin—§W. G. Strange Lumber Company...... 40-45 hours 
Oakdale—Bowman-Hicks Lumber Company...........5 days 

—§orest Lumber Company ...i.... 6.0... cccc ccc 4 days 
- —Industrial Lumber Company................. 4 days 

Pawnee—§Pawnee Land & Lumber Company (11 

NM a C5 aie aY pseu dl iia oles bec ec ptein, rahe. Sie. widisi oie edi a oler4 5 days 

Pickering—Pickering Lumber Company.............. 4 days 
Ragley—W. G. Ragley Lumber Company............. 5 days 
RECOV CH ie PERIGEE EOR OO 65 66:5 66 hale ecigieee cceee 5 days 
Shamrock—§Brown Lumber Company (11 hours)....6 days 
Shreveport—H. H. Bolinger Lumber Company........ 4 days 
Slidell—Salmen Brick & Lumber Company (Cutting 
Pie RA ERIN Gs 10 ov: 0: 0 056 Ste 8A eideeelace arp ON oo © cue 50-60% 
Standard—Louisiana Central Lumber Company....... 4 days 
Urania—§ Urania Lumber Company (Ltd.) (11 hours) .5 days 
Victoria—Victoria Lumber Company................idays 
Weaver Spur—Weaver Bros............ccseeeeeeee od GAYS 
Westlake—Krause & Managan Lumber Company...... 5 days 
——Lock, Moore & Co...........cccccesecesee eS GAYS 
Winnfield—§Tremont Lumber Company (Mills at Eros 
PRIN ROR RMI TEIOE a2 6863605: 4) 5: 6°6 dec) 618 69.08 eine ore eipleere oc 4 days 
Woodworth—Rapides Lumber Company (Long-Bell)..4 days 
Zimmerman—FEntervrise Lumber Company........... 5 days 
Zwolle—§*Sabine Lumber Company (Night run half of 
RMIT Pale naire ois cle a ne tiela ie wiarales a ale atts vies 110 hours 
MISSISSIPPI 
Location and Name Running 
Arbo—§*Lumber Mineral Company (Mill burned)...... dle 
Brookhaven—§*Central Lumber Company....... 40-50 hours 
Bogue Chitto—§Central Lumber Company....... 40-50 hours 


Buda—§*Homochitto Lumber Company..... 


ANV-. 00+ - see eee 50 hours 
Cybur—*Cybur Lumber Company (Night run off)..... 5 days 


OUTPUT IS FURTHER CURTAILED 


Hattiesburg—§*Brookhaven Lumber & Manufacturing 











COMP CNGG Hk MON os cto cc tees veda sceeaann > days 
(No. 2 mill idle) 
——*J. J. Newman Lumber Company.............£ > day 
Howerton—gNative Lumber Company............. 60 hours 
Laurel—Eastman, Gardiner & Co. (9 hours).......54 hours 
———§$*Gilchrist-Fordney Company (intended night run 
iit tn kt coat ctmcde ince enadedewe 60 hours 
— §*Wausau Southern Lumber Company (Days 
MN a eect earns etn dat dc cas gveio, ale acarass oer oe aia 60 hours 
Lumberton—§Hinton Bros. Lumber Company....... 50 hours 
Millard—*Batson-McGehee Company...............3-5 days 
Picayune—*Rosa Lumber Company.................5 days 
Richton—§Bentley & Emery................-.000% 60 hours 
_— *Richton Lumber Company................. 60 hours 
Sanford—§Ship Island Lumber Company...........50 hours 
Shuqualak—-§Futvoye-Paterson Company.......... 60 hours 
Sumrall—*J. J. Newman Lumber Company..........5 days 
Union—§*J. R. Buckwalter Lumber Company (Days 
UNM sists oi diek a erator tie sale ve Biaalecy ac elute die arate aiaie aa) ae 
Vinegar Bend—Vinegar Bend Lumber Company......5 days 


TEXAS 
Location and Name 
Beaumont 





Beaumont Sawmill Company............ > days 
Camden—W. T. Carter & Bro..........02.cceeeeee+ 0D GAYS 
Conroe—Central Coal & Coke Co.............eceeeee 4 days 
Diboll—§Southern Pine Lumber Company...........5 days 
Doucette—Fidelity Lumber Company (Long-Bell)..... 4 days 
Groveton—tTrinity County Lumber Company.........5 days 
Haslam—Pickering Lumber Company..............-. 4 days 
Honey Island—R. A. Meyer Lumber Company........5 days 


Houston—Kirby Lumber Company (thirteen mills; three 
idle; all down four days a month; no night runs) 





———Palmetto Lumber Company......... 2 weeks per month 
———J. 8S. & W. M. Rice................2 weeks per month 
- Sabine Lumber Company (two mills).......... 5 days 
——West Lumber Company (three mills)..........5 days 
Keltys—SAngelina County Lumber Company (May _ re- 
ICE: 30: SOREV ROUSSE 6.5.5 s.ace sce hice 5 o09:6 Gee 0:2 ROUMRE 
Lufkin—Lufkin Land & Lumber Company (Long-Bell) .4 days 
Nacogdoches—Frost-Johnson Lumber Company....... 4 days 
New Willard—Texas Longleaf Lumber Company......5 days 
Orange—Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company.........5 days 
———*§Miller-Link Lumber Company............50 hours 
Pineland—§*Temple Lumber Company............ 95 hours 
Remlig—Alexander Gilmer Lumber Company (Mill also 
He GAGUOE) CROM MNeliinc osc occ sme cvceectene es OEE 
Trinity—Thompson Bros. Lumber Company..........5 days 
Voth—§Keith Lumber Company....................5 days 





FARM TRADE LOOKS FAVORABLE 

ZIon City, ILL. 
Less cabbage has been put in around here because the price 
last year was far less than cost of growing. There has been 
an increase in amount of oats and small grain planted. This 
vicinity grows silo corn only and on account of the wet, cold 
weather corn does not average over four inches just now 
when it should be better than knee high. Last year this 
crop was light and quality poor under same conditions that 
prevail this year, so that the outlook is not favorable for 
ensilage corn this year. Small grain looks good, as does hay. 
Hay has been coarse and rank both seasons on account of 
excessive rain, and the feeding value was not so great. Con- 
siderable building has been done by farmers in this vicinity 
this year, perhaps considerably more than last year. Silos 
are all being put up of cement, very few of wood going up. 
Farm trade has been up to normal this year and looks favor 

able for remainder of year. JOHNSON, SmitH & Co, 
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COULD NOT SINK WOODEN VESSEL 


Submarine Fired Twenty-eight Shots into Schooner, 
but Failed to Sink It 


Vierorta, B. C., July 1—A sea captain’s life in these 
strenuous times is certainly not altogether a happy one 
as regards responsibility for the ship which he commands. 
Last week the story was told of how Captain Eagles, 
now master of the four-masted schooner Golden State, 
while bringing a ship from Swansea to San Francisco 
with coal was seized by the German fleet under Von 
Spee and, after his vessel had been unloaded and sunk, 
he was taken abroad a German converted cruiser, from 
the decks of which he witnessed the naval fight off the 
Falkland Islands, when the German fleet was sunk by 
the British. 

Word has now come to Captain Eagles in a letter re- 
cently received by him from Captain Manning, of the 
schooner William T. Lewis, to the effect that while 
bound from the United Kingdom with lumber the Lewis 
was stopped by a German submarine, which sent twenty- 
eight shots into the vessel but failed to sink it. The 
Lewis was picked up by a patrol boat and towed to 
Berehaven, Ireland, where repairs were made and the ves- 
sel was then taken on to Liverpool. 





WORK ON SPEEDWAY RUSHED 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, July 3.—Over one-quarter of the 
wood track of the Cincinnati Motor Speedway has been 
completed and it is expected that the work will be com- 
pleted well in advance of the official opening on Septem- 
ber 4. The speedway, grandstand and bleacher seats are 
to be built of wood and will offer a very striking adver- 
tisement of the use of wood in construction of this type 
where it is essential that the track surface be smooth, 
strong, and at the same time offer an unusually good 
gripping surface both as a means to prevent skidding and 
for the attainment of high speed in racing cars. 

The track is being built seventy feet wide of 2x4 
yellow pine laid on edge longitudinally and fastened to- 
gether with spikes, a small opening being maintained be- 
tween the planks. When completed the track will be two 
miles long and will be supported by 10,000 posts. 
The construction of the speedway calls for 8,000,000 feet 
of lumber. all of which is either on the ground or has 
been shipped from the mills. It will be used for auto 
and motor cycle racing, aviation, athletie meets and 
other outdoor sporting events. The estimated cost is 
$750,000. 


MUCH LUMBER MAY BE NEEDED 


Fort Sam Hovston, TEx., July 3.—It is learned here 
on high military authority that in event it becomes neces- 
sary to garrison the principal cities of Mexico with Amer- 
ican troops it will probably be necessary to erect large 
wooden barracks for their decommodation. The troop 
invasion will also mean that the different railroad lines 
must be rehabilitated in order to handle the heavy traffic 
of men, munitions and supplies. Large orders for lum- 
ber for these purposes will be placed in this country as 
soon as the needs for the material arises. Tentative con- 
tracts of this character have already been placed and 
everything is in readiness to fill them on short notice. 








INCENDIARIES FIRE LUMBER YARDS 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., July 5.—The Indiana State fire 
marshal’s department and the police are conducting an 
investigation to ascertain the causes of three mysterious 
fires in lumber yards that have occurred here during the 
last week. The authorities are convinced that all three 
of the fires were of incendiary origin. 

Two of the fires occurred at the west yard of the 
Capitol Lumber Company. ‘The other was at the plant 
of the National -Veneer & Lumber Company. The loss 
in the first fire at the Capitol company’s yards was about 
$5,000. The loss in the last fire was $6,000. All losses 
were covered by insurance. 

The third fire was at the plant of the National Veneer 
& Lumber Company last Monday night. A building 
stored with lumber was fired, but little damage was done. 
This fire also occurred in the immediate vicinity of the 
Capitol Lumber Company’s yards. Officials of the Cap- 
itol company said they have no reason to suspect anyone 
of incendiarism. 

A fourth fire, the cause of which is unexplained, oc- 
curred last Sunday afternoon at the yards of the Greer- 
Wilkinson Lumber Company, 901 West Michigan Street. 
The loss was estimated at $3,000, covered by insurance. 





LUMBER EXHIBIT FOR CANADA 

WINNIPEG, MAN., July 1—The British Columbia Forest 
Branch has during the last months issued many bulle- 
tins showing the different types of farm buildings neces- 
sary to erec. on the farms in the prairie Provinces in 
order to aid the retail lumber dealer in his farm trade. 
Now the Forest Branch will shortly ship a large and 
varied exhibit of lumber products, which wiil be placed 
on exhibit at the leading summer fairs in Manitoba, 
Alberta and Saskatchewan during July and August. The 
exhibit will supplement the publicity work the department 
has been carrying on with such excellent results, 

The exhibit which will be sent to the chief cities of 
Manitoba, Alberta and Saskatchewan will be further 
demonstrations of the resources of British Columbia and 
its ability to meet all the needs of the prairie section. 
The exhibit, which will be accompanied by a practical 
demonstrator, will consist of several lines. One feature 
will be sets of plans of various types of buildings such 


as are mostly erected in the farming sections. These 
plans will be complete in every detail: There will be a 
large exhibit of photographs demonstrating the whole 
lumber industry, the process of handling the lumber from 
the virgin state to the manufactured product. There 
will be a full line of finished products, such as doors, 
paneling, molding, floorings, sidings ete., with facts as 
to the durability of the various materials, and a special 
feature will be the display of shingles. Accompanying 
the exhibit will be a full line of publicity matters, which 
will be distributed. Special attention will be paid to the 
cireulation of bulletins setting forth the uses and qualities 
of the various grades of wood and a mass of other infor- 
mation of an educative nature, all demonstrating to the 
prospective user of the lumber the advantages of the 
British Columbia products. 





BEGINS WORK ON NEW PLANT 


Arkansas Company, Branch of Eastern Concern, Erect- 
ing 40,000-foot Capacity Mill 


LittLE Rock, Ark., July 1—Work will begin next 
week on the foundation for the mill building of the 
MeLean-Arkansas Lumber Company in Argenta. The 
offices are already nearly completed and the large steel 
derrick is almost in position. O. M. Krebs, director of 
the McLean Hardwood Lumber Company and manager 
of the Memphis plant, is superintending the work of con- 
struction. 

The McLean-Arkansas Lumber Company is inecorpo- 
rated with a capital of $300,000, and while a separate 
corporation, with its own officers, it is a branch of the 
parent company, the Hugh McLean Lumber Company 
of New York, with yards in Buffalo and Cincinnati. The 
head office of the local corporation is in Buffalo, N. Y. 
Other branches of the parent company are in Memphis 
and Birmingham. W. C. O’Briant, engineer of construe- 








SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION'S DISPLAY OF CAR MATERIAL AT ATLANTIC 
LEY, iN, dg. 


tion, is now in Chattanooga loading machinery for the 
new mill and three carloads are already here. The capac- 
ity of the plant will be 40,000 feet for a 10-hour run. 
It will make hardwood lumber with quartered white oak 
as a specialty. The mill and yards will occupy fifteen 
acres, all of which is fenced in. It has its private tracks, 
which connect with the tracks of the Argenta Terminal 
Company, giving connection with the tracks of the Iron 
Mountain, Rock Island and Cotton Belt without switching 
charges, a situation said not to exist elsewhere in the 
State. This is by arrangement with the Twin City De- 
velopment Company, which sold the tract and which has 
in all 178 acres, all of it enjoying the same arrangement 
as to switching charges. 

The derrick referred to above is the Fitzgibbons & 
Krebs patent traveling derrick, 30 feet wide, 42 feet 
long and 50 feet high. It runs on a track and is self- 
propelling, unloads logs directly from the cars and its 
great advantage is that it will sort logs as to kind and 
grade, depositing each in its own pile. In the Memphis 
plant the same type of derrick has unloaded thirty-six 
cars in a day. The company has purchased two fine 
tracts of timber, one at Poyen, Grant County, the other 
in Clark County, near Bierne. The offices contain general 
and private offices, a cement and brick vault with steel 
casing and door bought from the former Seventh Street 
State Bank. 

The company will invest about $125,000 in land and 
buildings before a piece of lumber is turned out. It 
will give employment at the mill to about fifty men be- 
sides the office force and about fifty men will be employed 
in the woods getting out timber. A. E. McLean will be 
general manager when the plant is in operation. 


OPPD IDI II ID DDD 


ELDER, Dempster & Co. are building their first large © 


motor vessel to be put in the trade between Liverpool 
and ports in the West African colonies. The ship will 
be called Montezuma and will be 435 feet in length, and 
of 5,500 gross tons. 





MEXICAN MILLS TO RESUME CUTTING. 


Plants Await Only Military Protection—Will P-.,5 
Heavily 


* 





En Paso, TEx., July 3.—As soon as proper m 
protection, either by American or Mexican troo) is 
afforded its employees and properties at Madera and : jer- 
son, State of Chihauhau, the Madera Company wi)’ re- 
sume its lumber industry on a large seale. It is sais that 
its mills have not been destroyed and that it wil! take 
but a short while to place them in running order when it 
is safe for Americans again to venture into that 
part of the country. The El Paso Milling Com) any, 
a subsidiary of the Madera Company, owns and operates 
what is said to be the largest wooden box and eraic fae- 
tory in the world at El Paso. It has been dependent 
upon the mills at Madera and Pearson for its supply of 
box material and the reopening of the plants will be 
welcomed by the loeal industry. An enormous quantity 
of railroad bridge timbers and general building lumber 
will be required when the time arrives for the rehabilita- 
tion of Mexico. It is expected that close behind the 
American troops will follow American lumber manutae- 
turers who will materially assist in developing the wealth 
of timber resources of the country. In the forests of the 
Sierra Madre range in the States of Jalisco, Durango and 
Colima are a number of large American-owned sawmills 
that have been in a state of enforced idleness during the 
last three or four years. It is expected that these plants 
will again be placed in operation at the earliest possible 
moment. 


ASSOCIATION DISPLAYS CAR MATERIAL 


In conjunction with the meeting of the Master Car 
Builders’ and the American Railway Mechanics’ Associa- 
tion, the Railway Supply Manufacturers’ Association, 
consisting of manufacturers of materials which go into 
the construction of cars and 
locomotives and railway 
shops generally, held its re- 
cent annual exhibit at Atlan- 
tie City, N. J., illustrating 
the nature of the products 
and particularly improve- 
ments made during the year 
and a notable feature of the 
exhibit was the display of 
car material by the Southern 
Pine Association. This is 
the first time in the history 
of these expositions that a 
group of lumbermen have 
made an exhibit and at- 
tracted much favorable com- 
ment. 

The Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation had a large space on 
Young’s pier in which was 
exhibited a full sized section 
of a standard box ear fully 
equipped with hand rails, 
bolsters, couplers ete. The 
ear was built so that differ- 
ent methods for constructing 
the sides, ends and roofs 
were illustrated. In addi- 
tion to the ear section the ex- 
hibit consisted of a large 
number of sections of south- 
ern yellow pine car sills, 
some of which had been in 
service in ears for twenty 
years. There was also a com- 
plete illustration of the new 
density grading rule, a rack showing the different grades 
of car lining, siding and roofing. Through the courtesy 
of the Ayer & Lord Tie Company the entire floor of the 
exhibit was covered with creosoted interior yellow pine 
blocks. 

The chief purposes of the exhibit were to call the atten- 
tion of railway officials to the fact that there is still 
available yellow pine material suitable for car construc- 
tion and that this can be obtained easily from a large 
number of manufacturers. The display also was intended 
to illustrate the desirability of using carefully prepared 
specifications and of properly inspecting the lumber when 
purchased. 

The attendance at the exposition was very good and, 
judging from the comments made by engineers who vis- 
ited the exhibit, the Southern Pine Association has every 
reason to be proud of its maiden effort. In one of its 
daily issues, the Railway Age Gazette commented on the 
exhibit in a most favorable manner, calling particular 
attention to the advent into the field of such an organi- 
zation as the Southern Pine Association. 


y 








BUILDING ACTIVITY REMARKABLE 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN., July 5.—The remarkable activity 
of building construction, which has been keeping lumber 
dealers here exceedingly busy providing materials, is !'- 
lustrated by a statement of the manager of the Austin 
Company, formerly the Samuel Austin & Son Company, 
industrial builders with headquarters in this city. He 
states that new contracts entered into during the last 
week by the company aggregate nearly $400,000 in value, 
as follows: For the Waterbury Rolling Mills Company, 
Waterbury, Conn., a mill addition, $25,000; for the Bris- 
tol Brass Company, Bristol, Conn., brass casting shop, 
$90,000; for the Ludium Steel Company, Watervliet, 
N. Y., complete plant, including power house and equp- 
ment, $250,000. The Austin Company now has twenty- 
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eight construction contraets on hand, with prospects of 
adding contracts within the next week that will exceed 
¢1,000,000 in value. 

Since the outbreak of the war in Europe Bridgeport 
has trebled in population and nearly that in manufactures 
and valuation. The demand for additional quarters for 
workers is unprecedented. Building contractors are many 
of them paying better than the regular scale of wages to 
hold their working organizations together and complete 
the single, double and tenement houses for which they 
have taken contracts. Some of the large industrial or- 
ganizations here are building scores of houses for their 
employees, to whom the houses are being sold on easy 
terms. It is estimated that more lumber was received 
here during the last twelve months than during the entire 
five years next preceding the war. 





LONGSHOREMEN’S STRIKE UNBROKEN 


Interested Factions Meet in Frisco, but Do Not Agree 
—Another Meeting July Sixth 





San Francisco, Cau, July 1—The longshoremen’s 
strike, which began June 1, is still being fought by the 
lumber dealers and ship owners, although, for two weeks 
around the middle of the month, many of the longshore- 
men worked at this port under a temporary agreement, at 
higher wages. Over a week ago, the men again quit un- 
loading vessels, except those of the few firms that had 
signed up with the unions. Since then strike-breakers 
have been extensively employed along the water front by 
a number of shipping firms. This does not apply to lem- 
ber shippers, however, as the retail lumber dealers are 
still standing pat and refusing to buy or sell lumber until 
the shipowners and the longshoremen shall have either 
called off the strike or shall have been decisively beaten. 

Consequently, comparatively little lumber is being 
brought to the San Francisco side of the bay by incom- 
ing vessels. Quite a scarcity of lumber exists in this 
city, interfering with building operations considerably. 

It is understood that one retail lumber firm, which had 
not signed the agreement to remain closed, claims to be 
doing a flourishing business. 
As the management are con- 


SHIPPING SITUATION ACUTE 


Strike of Longshoremen Continues to Affect Sawmills 
—Open Shop Advocated by Employers 


TACOMA, WASH., July 3.—Waterfront labor troubles 
resulting from the longshoremen’s strike on the Pacific 
coast continue to harass the sawmills at Tacoma as 
well as other ports where lumber is shipped by water, 
both coastwise and offshore. Rioting took place Monday 
at one of the docks where a steamer was loading flour 
and one striker was shot and seriously wounded. In 
gommon with other branch members, the Tacoma branch 
of the Employers’ Association of Washington has now 
come out declaring flatly for the open shop. Failing 
to secure adequate police protection for vessels loading, 
members of the Tacoma Commercial Club, including busi- 
ness men from all lines, declared Thursday in favor of a 
vigilance committee of their own members to be sworn 
in by the authorities and to guard vessels loading. Ina 
public appeal through the papers the employers have 
declared that ‘‘We hereby call upon all of the business 
men and others interested in the enterprises of this 
community to join us in a solemn pledge that from this 
day on the open shop shall prevail in this community, 
even if it is necesssary to close all of our manufacturing 
industries, our lumber mills, flour mills and shipping 
interests.’’ 

The strikers in Tacoma number about 1,100. In sev- 
eral instances loading of lumber vessels at waterfront 
docks has been prevented and greatly delayed. The 
waterfront employers declare that failing in their efforts 
themselves to guard the loading of vessels they will 
demand that the governor call troops. This week finds 
the situation the most acute it has yet been, so far as 
water business is concerned. Rail shipping is not inter- 
fered with. Monday and Tuesday practically all of the 
sawmills were shut down for the Fourth and most of 
the local mills are shutting down each Saturday for the 
present curtailing output. Some of the mills that shut 
down for the Fourth, especially among those outside the 
city, will be idle for a week to two weeks or more. 





forming to union rules, they 
are not hampered in their 
operations. But they do 
not sueceed in bringing in 
enough lumber to fill all 
of their orders. The great 
majority of the retail deal- 
ers, Who are standing firmly 
together, feel that they are 
masters of the situation and 
that their present policy will 
be found to be the wisest 
and most suecessful in the 
long run. 

Several conferences were 
held in San Francisco, yester- 
day, in the hope of settling 
the strike of the longshore- 
men and the bay and river 
steamboat men, but 
nothing was accomplished. 

Representatives of waterfront employees’ unions 
from various ports on the Pacifie coast tet in confer- 
ence with Federal Mediator Henry M. White and the 
executive board of the Pacific Coast District of the In- 
ternational Longshoremen’s Association. State Labor 
Commissioner John P. McLaughlin presided at a con- 
ference between the strikers’ representatives and lumber 
dealers and shipowners. While all parties involved in 
the strike controversies are willing to meet and talk mat- 
ters over in a friendly way, there is little hope that these 
conferences will result in ending the strike, as the em- 
ployees are determined not to return to work until all 
their original demands are conceded, and, on the other 
hand, the employers are just as determined not to grant 
these demands. 

The situation, today, is unchanged and it is announced 
that no further attempt will be made to come to an 
agreement until after the Fourth of July. Conferences 
will be held on July 6. 


NEED WOOD FOR BRIDGE CONSTRUCTION 


Boston, Mass., July 3.—Dealers in yellow pine tim- 
bers, hemlock and spruce plank and spruce and oak piles, 
and manufacturers of creosoted wood block paving will 
have an opportunity shortly to bid on the large quantity 
ot material that will be required for the reconstruction 
of the Essex Bridge, between Salem and Beverly, Mass. 
The Essex County commissioners will open bids July 13 
for the reconstruction work. The contractor who wins 
in the competition will have to buy his materials in the 
very near future, as the commissioners intend to have the 
preliminary work completed in time to begin active re- 
construetion as soon as the heavy summer travel is over. 

When the county commissioners came to plan the 
bridge proper, they found after a careful study that a 
bridge of piles and plank construction, waterproofed, and 
surfaeed with wood blocks would be the most satisfactory 
as well as the most economical. The bridge proper is to 
be built on piles and the roadway will be of waterproofed 
P:ank construction covered with concrete and wood block 
paved. It will be 10 feet wider than the present struc- 
ture, allowing for a double track street railway as well 
as providing more generous space for the heavy automo- 
bile traffie over this waterway. 

The cost of the new bridge will be apportioned among 
thi street railway company, Essex County, the city of 
Salem and the city of Beverly. 




















A THOUSAND-YEAR-OLD LOG READY FOR MARKET 


VERY ANCIENT WALNUT LOG CUT 


Despite the rapid cutting of walnut in this country it 
is still possible to find very large trees as is shown by 
the accompanying illustration of a log recently bought at 
Marlboro, Md. The care with which this valuable wood 
is cut is well shown by the picture, as it is evident that 
the workmen dug down into the ground for a considerable 
distance before felling the tree. In fact, the wood just 
at the branching of the roots is considered the most valu- 
able part of the tree as it often exhibits curly grain to a 
remarkable degree. This log weighed twelve tons and 
was hauled to market on a Packard truck and trailer 
equipped with Goodyear tires. It is evident that the 
ground is soft from digging but despite the great weight 
the truck and trailer stand up well and the tires do not 
allow them to sink in to any great extent. According to 
the annular rings this stump is estimated to be at least 
a thousand years old. 





EFFECT OF WAR IS DISCUSSED 


Louisville Hardwood Club Does Not Believe Conflict 
with Mexico Would Interfere with Business Activity 





LOUISVILLE, Ky., July 5.—Last week’s meeting of the 
Louisville Hardwood Club, the first held out-of-doors this 
summer, was marked by an interesting discussion of the 
probable result of war with Mexico, in the event that a 
definite break with the de facto government takes place. 
It was the general opinion that instead of being hurt, 
business would be rather stimulated. 

The meeting was presided over by Harold J. Gates, 
president of the Louisville Point Lumber Company, and 
vice president of the club, Harry E. Kline, of the Louis- 
ville Veneer Mills, who is president, being absent on a 
long motor tour. The meeting was held at Devil’s 
Kitchen, on the Taylorsville road, the trip being made 
from the Seelbach Hotel in automobiles. An _ old- 
fashioned country dinner, with chicken and watermelon 
as the principal features, was enjoyed before the busi- 
ness session was begun. 

In the discussion of the business situation, emphasis 
was laid upon the fact that during the Spanish-American 
war trade was boomed in many lines, and that the pur- 
chase of war material by the Government will help to 


steady many lines of industry which have been over- 
estimated by war trade from Europe, and need son 
port to prevent a collapse in the event of a sudden ter 
mination of the conflict on the other side. Business in ail 
lines will share in the distribution of large amounts 
spent for supplies of all kinds, and it was therefore 
agreed that trade will not suffer if war comes. 

The mahogany situation will be affected by the war, 
as a good deal of this material has been comife out 
Mexico, even during the troublous times which the rx 
public has experienced of late. The southern part of 
Mexico, including Yucatan, produces a considerabl 
quantity of mahogany, and in view of the limited supply 
available at present, the still further reduction through 
the closing of Mexican ports to United States \ @ 
would make mahogany scarcer than it is now. 


vessels 





MILL CONSTRUCTION DEFIES FIRE 


Factory Building at State Penitentiary, With Sprinkler 
Equipment, Saved from Conflagration 








LovuisvittE, Ky., July 5.—Mill construction plus 
sprinkler equipment received a big boost as the ideal 
form of factory building in a. serious fire at the Frank 
fort State penitentiary last week, when the plant oecu 
pied by the Frankfort Chair Company was burned, to- 
gether with that used by the Reliance Manufacturing 
Company. The building known as the east shops, and 
used by the State, is of mill construction, and is pro- 
tected by automatie sprinklers. Although the window 
frames eaught from the fire in the other buildings, the 
sprinklers began operations immediately, and the damage 
to that building was practically nothing. Fire insurance 
men, State officials and others were greatly impressed 
with this practical test of mill construction when pro- 
tected by sprinklers of standard design, and it is safe 
to say that in rebuilding the State will make use of the 
lesson of the fire. The factory buildings whieh were 
destroyed were owned by the State, but used by contrae- 
tors who have the use of prison labor. The total loss 
involved was in excess of $100,000. The Frankfort 
Chair Company is arranging to purchase new wood- 
working machinery and resume operations as soon as 
possible. 


SAWMILL DESTROYED BY FIRE 


[Special telegram to American Li MBERMAN J 





ALEXANDRIA, LA., July 6.—Fire at 6:00 p. m., July 5, 
totally destroyed mill number two of the W. M. Cady 
Lumber Company, of MeNary, La. The loss is estimated 
at $250,000 to $300,000, fully covered by insurance. It 
is thought the fire origniated from sparks from the slab 
pit as a hard wind was blowing at the time. Two men 
were burned in the filing room. 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

McNary, La., July 6.—The big mill of the W. M. 
Cady Lumber Company was completely destroyed by fire 
late yesterday afternoon. A sudden, severe gust of wind 
covered the mill with sparks from the slab burner, caus 
ing the fire to spread with such rapidity that it was im- 
possible to save the plant. Through the efforts of the fire 
fighting force of the mill the entire yard and planer 
were saved. Nick Mitchell, saw filer, and a helper named 
Drew were burned to death. Both jumped from the fil- 
ing room, but the flames caught them and their bodies 
were completely burned. 

The company announces that the mill that was burned 
will be duplicated immediately. The small mill of the 
company is still in operation and the planer at Mill No. 2 
will resume operation as soon as repairs can be made to 
the blower system. 





PADUCAH TO USE WOOD BLOCKS 





Bids to Be Taken Shortly by Western Kentucky City 
on Four Blocks of Street Construction 





LOUISVILLE, Ky., July 5.—Paducah is to be added to 
the list of Kentucky cities which are boosting the use 
of wood block paving. 

Bids will be taken shortly for the construction of 
four blocks on Broadway, from Second to Sixth, with 
this material, as the city is anxious to have contracts let 
and the work completed this summer. Commissioner 
Washington, who is in charge of public works, is an 
enthusiast on the subject of wood blocks, and has been 
anxious for some time to have the city make use of them. 

Louisville city engineers are heartily in favor of wood 
blocks, and most of the recent construction in the con 
gested district has been of this type. Lexington is an 
other Kentucky municipality where wood paving is well 
represented. 


A RECORD FOR STEADY WORK 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., July 3—Daniel T. Upton, book 
keeper for the Thayer Lumber Company at Muskegon, 
Mich., for a quarter of a century and now occupying a 
similar position with the W. J. Brinen Lumber Company, 
and of which he has been secretary for the last five years, 
Saturday took his first ‘‘half-day’’ off in thirty years. 
During all this time Mr. Upton, with the exception of 
Sundays, has been at his work daily, without even missing 
an hour from his work. No half days off, no summer 
vacation, no lay-off from the steady grind of work has 
been his experience, and at no time has illness of any 
kind kept him from his labors. 
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TIMBER VALUES UNDER THE INCOME TAX 


Court Decides in Case of Michigan Concern that Use of Timber Is a Conversion of Assets and Not “Income’’—Actua! 
Value of Timber Controls, and Not Its Book Value—“‘Bookkeeping Does Not Create Facts; It Only Records Them” 


A very important decision has recently been handed 
down by the United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Sixth Cireuit, relating to the method of han- 
dling stumpage values in accounting for the purposes 
of the Federal income tax, the case in question being 
that of E. J. Doyle, collector of internal revenues Vs. 
Mitchell Bros.’ Company, of Cadillac, Mich. The de- 
cision was written by Circuit Judge Denison and the 
facts in the case are very concisely stated by him in 
his decision, as follows: 

Several items are involved, but all depend upon the 
same principles, and we state one only, and for sim- 
plicity in figures of acreage instead of per thousand feet 
of lumber. The plaintiff corporation was organized in 
1903. Its capital stock was represented mainly by timber- 
lands entered on the books at their purchase price. This 
standing timber, or stumpage, then had a market value of 
$20 an acre, and it was taken in as capital at this figure. 
Owing to the market increase in stumpage prices and to 
new methods of using much stumpage formerly wasted 
the market price of such standing timber had become, on 
December 31, 1908, $40 an acre. No entry was ever made 
on the books representing this increase in value, but 
each year the company entered on its books, as a profit, 
the difference between the original cost, $20, and the 
sums received for the manufactured product cut from an 
acre, less the cost of manufacture, and the profits so 
seeming to accrue were either paid out in dividends or 
earried into the surplus account. After the passage of 
this tax law in August, 1909, and preparatory to making 
the income return for 1909 the company revalued the 
stumpage as of December 31, 1908, and fixed that value 
at (about) $40 an acre. The good faith and accuracy 
of this valuation are not questioned. It was made upon 
the basis of price per thousand, but the figures so reached 
were never entered in the corporate books of the com- 
pany and never affected the showing of profits made 
thereon. In making its return for 1909 and in stating net 
income the company deducted from the proceeds of 
lumber sold this sum of $40; but the commissioner 
restored $20 to that amount and held that the only de- 
duction authorized by the law was the $20 that had been 
originally entered and that had been carried on the 
account books as the cost of the stumpage. The decisive 
question here is whether the $20 difference—the addi- 
tional value of the timber which had accrued before 1909 
but had not been entered on the books—was taxable 
income for 1999. The amount of the tax so in dispute for 
the four years 1909-1912 is $2,732, with interest at 5 per- 
cent from December 22, 1913, the date when payment 
under protest was made. 

The collector insists that the net income taxable under 
this law is a different thing from profits, and complains 
that the district judge overlooked the distinction. The 
statute refers to ‘“‘net income,’ but it expressly provides 
for deducting certain items from the gross income, and 
whether the residuum does or does not substantially 
differ from what are commonly called profits is an 
academic question in this case. It makes no difference 
what name is given to the net sum which thus becomes 
taxable. The collector also urges that the “‘income re- 
ceived,’ named in the statute, must be defined with 
specific reference to the word ‘‘received.”’ 


What the Court Says 


The court then proceeds to take up the point made 
by the collector in argument against the decision of 
the circuit court of the Western district of Michigan, 
which decision was in favor of the lumber company 
concerned in this case, the Mitchell Bros.’ Company, 
of Cadillac. The first point discussed is as to whether 
the conversion of capital assets into cash or into other 
forms of physical property actually produces income 
under the meaning of the law and upon this point the 
court says: 


It is clear that by the term “income’’ Congress did not 
intend to include the proceeds of capital assets sold or 
converted during the year; nor can it be material whether 
such proceeds are reinvested in other property or remain 
in the treasury of the company or are distributed to the 
stockholders; nor whether, in case of such distribution, 
they are called dividends or capital. The controling 
question must be whether assets so converted were, in 
fact, at the beginning of the tax period properly to be 
classed as capital assets. If they were of that character 
they can not be “income” received during the latter 
period; they represent merely capital in a changed form.! 


The court then refers to the manner in which insur- 
ance is treated supporting this view of the case. A 
fire loss suffered during the year may be deducted 
from income if uninsured, but not if the loss is com- 
pensated by insurance. The court then concludes as 
follows: 


Indeed no one disputes the proposition in its broadest 
aspect that the selling price of capital assets is not 
“income”; the assessment made by the commissioner of 
internal revenue, and here involved, goes upon the theory 
that it is right to deduct the proceeds of such assets 
from the receipts of the year before ascertaining net 
income; but the only controversy is as to the proper 
definition of those capital assets which are to be thus 
excluded. 


The court then discusses the proposition that in- 
1Treasury Decision No. 1606, March 29, 1910, Sec. 76: 
“Removal of timber from timberlands, while depleting the 
lands to the extent of such removal, is regarded as a change 
in the form of assets and not a depreciation within the 
meaning of the act.” 

Treasury Decision No. 1675, February 14, 1911, See. 75: 
“The mere removal of timber by cutting from timberland, 
unless the timber is otherwise disposed of through sales or 
plant operations, is considered simply a change in form of 
assets. If said timber is disposed of through sales or other 
wise it is to be accounted for in accordance with regulations 
governing disposition of capital and other assets.” 











come is not limited to cash receipts, and dryly remarks 
that although any number of interesting problems can 
be evolved through nice definement of the precise 
meaning of ‘‘ineome’’, ‘‘received’’ and other phrases, 
‘*yet the law was passed to make a workable system 
of raising revenue and not to provide exercises in 
dialectics.’’ 

Argument as to Value of Stumpage 


Coming then to the point as to whether the proper 
value of stumpage at the beginning of the income 
period was the book value of $20 or the market value 
of $40 per acre, the court makes an extended argument 
which is of sufficient interest to warrant reproduction 
of the language of the decision at some length. 

If the property on hand at the end of the year, figured 
at its true inventory or market value, must be put upon 
one side of the income account, there can be no escape 
from putting the corresponding true value at the begin- 
ning of the year upon the other side of the account; and 
this must include raw materials which were on hand at 
the beginning. The law contemplates distinct periods. 
Everything before 1909 must be in one period; everything 
later in another: and then, for taxing purposes, each 
calendar year after that date forms a distinct sub-period; 
the law plainly contemplates that all income shall be 
definitely located somewhere. The law applied to and 
took effect upon business conducted after January 1, 1909. 
Business is conducted with property and so the law took 
effect upon the body of property existing at that date 
and upon the business thereafter conducted by and with 
the aid of that body of property. In the later successive 
years, and as to some classes of property, it may serve 
every purpose to delay the computation of entry of income 
or gains seemingly existing in one year until cash realiza- 
tion in the next and to do this by carrying an arbitrary 
but constant, inventory value. This will make no dif- 
ference to taxpayer or to the Government in the end. But 
not so with reference to the two main periods before and 
after the law took effect. In the sense in which we have 
seen “income” is and must be used at the end of each 
taxpaying year; it must be used at the end of the period 
preceding 1909. Whatever would be income for 1909 if it 
accrued after January 1, had become income on that day 
if it had accrued in the earlier period. 

The practical necessity of including a comparison be- 
tween beginning and ending period priced-inventories, as 
an element in computing new income, is further illus- 
trated by the provision as to ‘‘depreciation.’’ This may 
be deducted; a drop in market prices provides the com- 
monest instance of loss by. depreciation; but unless there 
is a beginning appraisal there is nothing from which to 
compute the loss. So, too, if a loss by depreciation is to 
be deducted a gain by ‘appreciation must be added other- 
wise the taxpayer would get permanent credit for a loss 
that might be temporary. A fall in market price in De- 
cember, followed by an equivalent rise in January, ought 
not to diminish the taxable income for the two years; 
but it would do so if property on hand is to be considered 
at ali and if the loss the first year is deducted and the 
later gain not added. 

The true character of that particular accumulation on 
January 1, 1909, now involved, may be illustrated with 
reference to this corporation. To meet this $20 per acre 
increase in market vaiue the company could lawfully have 
paid out a cash dividend or a stock dividend, or it could 
have sold its property for the original value plus the 
appreciation and have distributed the entire proceeds. 
If this had been done on December 31, 1908, there would 
be no income in 1909. If the consumption were postponed 
for two days, upon no tenable theory could it be thought 
that the $20 appreciation would become part of the income 
produced by carrying on the business during 1909. We are 
satisfied that the necessary and practical working of the 
law requires and that its words fairly permit income for 
one year to be computed by the aid of a comparison be- 
tween the market value of the body of property on hand 
at the beginning and at the end of the year; and it 
follows that such a market value of property existing at 
the commencement of the period must be deducted from 
the selling price afterward received. We are speaking 
only of those business assets the manufacture and sale or 
the purchase and sale of which constitute the regular 
business which is being measured for taxation purposes— 
assets which were acquired and held for sale and are 
intended to be sold as soon as put in the selected selling 
form. Appreciation in assets intended for more perma- 
nent holding may or may not be governed by the same 
considerations. 

Collector’s Argument Leads to Two Conclusions 

Counsel for the collector takes something from the fact 
that income is not here taxed as such but is used only 
as a convenient measure of determining the amount of 
business done, upon the doing of which business the 
excise tax is imposed. This is not controlling; it leads as 
well as to the other conclusion. In such a _ business 
enterprise as this the manufacturing of the raw material 
and putting it into ultimate salable form is much the 
greater fraction of the business done and receives the 
protection of the laws; the final converting of the product 
into cash is much less, and “‘income’”’ can not be made the 
measure of this greater fraction unless by aid of com- 
paring the body of property on hand at the beginning 
and at the end of the period. If the receipt of money for 
sales was the measure of income and so of volume of 
business, the taxpayer could evade taxation by ceasing 
sales and accumulating stock as the law was repealed 
and the end of the taxpaying period approached, or by 
abnormally ceasing manufacture and reducing stock in 
anticipation of the taking effect of the law. 

There are three possible methods of treating such a 
business as this: (1) We may say that there is no income 
whatever, since the sale of capital assets determines 
their value in the raw material form and so nothing has 
been received except their fair price; (2) We may say 
that the entire selling price of the assets is income when 
the money is received; or (3) we may say that the 
appreciation therein and gain thereupon during the period 
and found at its end in realizable form is income. The 


first or second definitions conform rather better to the 
ordinary meaning of the word, but they can not |. 
accepted. The first was held, in Stratton’s Independe); 
vs. Howbert, 231 U. S. 399, to be erroneous and to in- 
volve a misapplication of Gray vs. Darlington, 82 U.S. 62 
The second is in conflict with the unbroken practice of 
the Treasury Department in administering this law,? and 
in conflict with the assessment made by the commission« r 
in this case; and we have pointed out some of the reasons 
why it can not have been intended by Congress to be 
applicable to this kind of a business. The third is work- 
able and practicable, and, as we think, the only 
interpretation. 

Counsel for the collector rely upon a number of cases 
mostly English* to support the proposition that where the 
business which is being carried on contemplates and 
necessarily involves a wasting of the capital assets the 
proceeds of that wasting are entirely income. Of those 
cases it is to be noticed that they are mostly milling cases 
and that mineral out of sight, in the ground, forms a 
peculiar class of capital assets. It has no market value 
because it can not be measured and neither quantity 
nor quality can be definitely known; it is predominately 
speculative and the difficulty of determining what is capi- 
tal and what is income is very great; while this standing 
timber had at all times an easily ascertainable market 
price. In so far as these cases hold that the entire capital 
so realized is necessarily income they are in conflict with 
Stratton’s Independence vs. Howbert, supra., since the lat- 
ter case expressly recognizes that a suitable allowance for 
depreciation or consumption of ore in the ground should be 
made and the Treasury Decisions Nos. 1606, 1675, 1742 
1754, 1755, 1833 have provided practicable systems for 
computing such allowance. It is to be further noticed 
regarding these cases that they depend upon the exact 
words of the particular statutes, differing materially from 
the statute here involved, and that to these Statutes the 
considerations above stated and which we have thought 
controlling may not and probably do not apply. 


fair 


Question as to Whether Entry on Books Had Bearing 


The court then comes to the question as to whether 
the fact that the value instrument of $20 an acre had 
not actually been entered into the books at the begin- 
ning of the period, had any bearing on matter, and 
upon this point the court said: 

There is nothing magical in bookkeeping; it does not 
create facts; it only records them. A citizen can not be 
rightly taxable in one way if he keeps books and in an- 
other way if he keeps none; nor in one way if his books 
are accurate and kept up to date; and in another way if 
they are imperfect and neglected. Book entries may be 
of value as an admission when a tax is to be assessed 
and when there is a dispute as to the fact, but they can 
not work as estoppel as to an undisputed fact.> ‘The 
insistence of the commissioner that this $20 an acre 
appreciation is income for the year in which the timber 
happens to be cut rests at last upon the theory that the 
taxpayer is estopped to claim that it was income for an 
earlier period because he had not so entered it on his 
books; and this theory we can not accept. Its formal 
transfer into surplus or undivided profits account would 
have done nobody any good or any harm. Until this law 
was passed it was a matter of indifference to the cor- 
poration and to the stockholders whether profits were 
entered up at,one time or another, and any attempt after 
August, 1909, to make a book entry of these gains, nunc 
pro tunc, as of December, 1908, would only have invited 
adverse comment. 

On this subject there can not be one rule for a cor- 
poration and another for an individual. If this property 
had continued to be owned by the partnership which 
preceded the corporation there might have been no capi- 
tal account representing the land and timber. ‘The exist- 
ence or not of such an account would have been incidental 
to the bookkeeping system adopted. It is only the 
existence of the capital stock of the corporation which 
compels the maintenance of an account showing the 
corresponding assets. So, we find ourselves unable to 
give any controlling force to the fortuitous circumstance 
that in this case the capital account was carried under the 
name of “Land and Timber,’ and that the accretions 
had not been entered. 

We find no authority precisely in point. In Gray vs. 
Dalington, supra, and in numerous cases which have fol- 
lawed that decision, including Gauley vs. Hayes, (. 
C. A, 4) 230 Fed. 110, the precise point involved was 
whether the entire profit made by a stockholder or bond- 
holder in a corporation upon a sale of his stock or bonds, 
as compared with the original purchase price, was income 





*'Treasury decision No. 1571, December 3, 1909, Sec. 5: 
* * It is immaterial whether any item of gross in- 
come is evidenced by cash receipts during the year or in 
such other manner as to entitle it to proper entry on the 
books of the corporation from January 1 to December 31 for 
the year in which return is made. * * * If the capital 
assets were acquired prior to January 1, 1909, the amount 
of increase or depreciation representing the difference be- 
tween the selling and buying price is to be adjusted so as to 
determine fairly the proportion of the loss or gain arising 
subsequent to January 1, 1909, and which proportion of the 
loss or gain arising subsequent to January shall be deducted 
from or added to the gross income for the year in which the 
sale was made.” 
_ Treasury Decision No. 1586, January 24, 1910: “In mak- 
ing up the gross income to be reported in item 3, the cost of 
the goods manufactured shall be ascertained by the addition 
of a charge to the account of the cost of the goods as -nanu- 
factured during the year of the sum of the inventory at the 
beginning of the year, and a credit to the account of the 
sum of the inventory at the end of the year.” 


3 Stevens vs. Hudson Bay Co., 101 L. T. 96; Lee vs. As- 
phalt Co., 41 Ch. Div., 1; Coltness Co. vs. Black, 6 App. 
Case, 315; Kauri Timber Co., f. Commissioner, 1913 App. 
GOs;, 774. 

*(e. g.) In Kauri Company vs. Commissioner the statute 
said: ‘No deduction shall be made in respect of * * * 
expenditure of capital, loss or capital, capital withdrawn. 

5 See comments by Lacombe, C. J., in U. 8. vs. Nippissing 
Company, 202 Fed. 803, 804, and hy Dickinson, D; J., iD 
Baldwin vs. MeCoach, 215 Fed, 967,970. 
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apportionable solely to the year of sale. It was held that 
this profit was not such income. These cases are not 
necessarily, if at all, inconsistent with some reasonable 
apportionment to the taxing period of that part of the 
profit which accrued during that period; and certainly, 
since the question now involved is not the income of the 
stockholder or bondholder on his investment but the 
income of the corporation which issues the stock or bonds 
these cases do not conflict at all with our conclusion that 
the body of property of such a corporation, at the begin- 
ning and at the end of the period, should be compared 
as one of the steps to ascertain that net income which is 
merely a measure of volume of business. 

The same thing is true of those decisions* which, as 
between life tenant and remainderman, classify a divident 
when it is received by the stockholder as a part of his 
income rather than as part of the principal fund, even 
though it may inelude a capital distribution. In Baldirin 
rs. MceCoach (C, CG. A. 3), 221 Fed. 59, we find a state of 
facts similar to that here involved in one respect. Capi- 
tal assets which existed January 1, 1909, had never been 
entered on the books at all. They were appraised and 
so entered during 1909. It was held that they did not 
thereby become part of the income for that year. The 
reasoning of the district judge, affirmed by the circuit 

®(e. g.) Oliver’s Appeal, 136 Pa. St., 43; Clark and Mar- 
shall, p. 1621, 


court of appeals, is to the effect that the matter of enter- 
ing or not upon the corporate books is of no importance as 
against the truth. Whether an actual change in value 


of these assets occurring during 1909 might rightfully 
have been taken into account, either as increase or de- 
crease, was not involved. 

The judgment of the court below is affirmed, but with- 
out costs. 





UNABLE TO TELL OLD WOOD FROM NEW 





Experts Can Not Tell When Chippendale Furniture Is 
Bogus Because of Wood’s Durability 


Boston, MAss., July 5.—Legal proof that wood is so 
durable that even an expert can not tell wood which is a 
couple centuries or so old from wood which is compara- 
tively new was brought out here in the trial of an ‘‘an- 
tique furniture’’ suit before Judge Michael Murray in 
the civil session of the Municipal Court. Ross H. May- 
nard claimed he had been swindled out of $1,600 in the 
purchase of some ‘‘Chippendale’’ furniture. The suit 
was against Rosenthal & Alpert, dealers in antiques on 
Charles Street. The plaintiff is a vocal teacher who 


said he wanted the ten ‘‘Chippendale’’ chairs and one 
‘‘Chippendale’’ settee to beautify artistically his studio 
on Boylston street. He said that after he got his ex- 
pensive treasures home he found beneath the old cover- 
ings some new cloths which could not have left the loom 
until years after Chippendale, masterworkman of the 
woodworking craft, had been gathered unto his fathers. 
This find, it seems, made Maynard suspicious that his 
bargain was not a bargain, at least not a $1,600 bargain. 
But coming down to the woden parts of the ‘‘Chippen- 
dale’’ antiques, the experts seemed all at sea, They 
could not tell whether it was old or new. It seems that 
wood a couple centuries old is about the same beneath 
the polish as wood which left the forest in the present 
generation. One suggestion was that parts of the chairs 
aud settee were genuine ‘‘Chippendale,’’ but missing 
rungs and legs had been replaced with twentieth cen 
tury wood. But which is which is still a mystery. 


ODD LD LD LID LID LD III 


OILED paper has been found to be an excellent mate 
rial for packing tree seedlings, when shipped in erates. 
When crates are not used, paper lined burlap makes a 
particularly satisfactory wrapper. 








The Use of Southern Yellow Pine and Douglas 
Fir in Mill Construction Type of Buildings 


[By Robert Seth Lindstrom, Architect] 





PART X 
Roof Construction 
The roof construction should consist of wood girders 
and wood joist set on top of girders. The wood roof 
covering should be 25¢ inches by 5% inches matched 
beaded and dressed one side and laid with the proper 
slope for drainage of rainwater preparatory to receiv- 


ing the finished composition roofing. The slope of the 
roof should be formed in the framing of the girders 











Detail of Roof and Skylight Construction of Richard- 
son Building, Central Manufacturing District, 
Chicago, Robert S. Lindstrom, Architect 


and the roof joist, which slope should be one-half inch 

to one foot: On buildings where parapet walls are 

used inside downspouts are preferable; that is to say, 

the conductor should be run on the inside of the build- 

ing and preferably should be of cast or wrought iron. 
Parapet Walls 


The parapet walls extending above the roof should 
he built of hard burned brick and laid up in cement 
mortar, to prevent the moisture absorbed by the brick 
from passing downward and thereby rendering the 
walls in the upper story damp. In addition to the 
hard burned brick laid up in cement mortar the inside 
of the parapet walls should receive a coating of damp- 
»roof paint. 

Composition Roofing 

Since the roof is what is termed a flat roof, a com- 
position roofing is necessary for the covering of the 
roof boards. The standard five-ply tar and gravel 
roofing makes a good roof for this type of building. 
There, are also several other compositions on the mar- 
ket that make good roofs, 








Flashing 

Where the composition roofing joins the parapet 
walls, the roofing material should run up on the para- 
pet wall at least eight inches. Then a metal counter 
flashing at least twelve inches high should be gained 
into raglet in parapet wall and cemented tight. This 
flashing should extend down to within one inch of the 
composition roofing, the flashing then being made con- 
tinuous around the wall by soldering the vertical joints 
together. (See Fig. 14.) 

Due to shrinkage in the wood roof construction, this 
method is found to be the best for the flashing at 
junction of roofing and parapet walls. 

Interior Partitions 

Interior partitions such as toilet room and office par- 
titions should be built of incombustible material. The 
so-called two-inch solid plaster partition composed of 
steel channel studding covered with metal lath and 
plastered both sides, making a solid two-inch thickness 
of reinforced plaster, has proved to be the best kind 
of a partition for fire protection; also for its dura- 
bility. Other types of partitions, such as tile or 
mackolite, plastered, are also used, but due to the fact 
that the building is of a mill construction type and 
therefore there will be some shrinkage in the floors 
both tile and mackolite partitions are liable to settle 
with the floors, causing cracks and loosening the tile or 
mackolite. 

Finished Floor 

The best flooring for wear and tear in mill construc- 
tion buildings is tongued and grooved maple flooring 
13 of an inch in thickness and 244 inches in width. 
This flooring is best laid over a good heavy thickness 
of building floor paper, preferably waterproof paper; 
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Fig, 14—Parapet Wall, showing standard parapet wall and 


roof construction; also roofing and flashing 


the maple flooring should be laid in opposite directions 
to the laminations or rough floor. The finished floor- 
ing should finish at least one inch from columns, inte- 
rior partitions and outside walls, and opening covered 
with %4 round. This opening below % round is to 
allow for expansion. The floor should be laid after 
completion of all plastering and other materials from 


which moisture is created. 


After the roof is laid and before the windows are 














Detail of Roof Construction of Oxweld Acetylene 
Building, Central Manufacturing District, Chicago, 
Robert S. Lindstrom, Architect 


in place the stock for maple floors should be placed in 
the building and left for at least two weeks before 
laying, as the building is comparatively green and 
the flooring, being kiln dried, if laid directly on the 
green rough floor it is liable to absorb moisture that 
may raise and buckle the finished floor. Therefore the 
delay in laying the maple floor allows it to absorb some 
moisture from the atmosphere and from the green 
construction lumber in the building. 
Fire Stops 

Where laminated floors are used the rough floor does 
not hug the outside masonry walls closely on account 
of expansion. In such cases a fire stop can be effec 
tively introduced by placing 2 by 2-inch one-quarter 
rounds at the ceiling below the laminations; also on 
top of finished maple floor laid tightly against the 
masonry walls. This will act as both a dust and a fire 
stop. 

| This is the tenth installment of a series of articles 
with illustrations, the eleventh of which will appear 


next week.—EDITOR. | 
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[By Rolf Thelen, Engineer in Forest Products, Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis. ] = z. : 
Spun paper or paper yarn is made in a number of ture of baby carriages and gocarts and in making seats tween the inner and outer coverings and this cor| dling 
different ways, but in general it consists of long strips for wooden chairs. : : finds a number of other uses in the electrical ficid. —_ 
of paper that have been twisted or crushed until they Paper cord and rope are made in a large variety of In Europe certain branches of the industry have been give « 
have become round or nearly so. The use of this mate- sizes and styles and find a great many different uses, developed farther than in this country, and in Sweden, a 
rial is not new; we know that paper cord was used most of which are at present of rather minor impor-_ especially, is paper cord used for a multitude of pur- 
during the Civil War, and it is on record that house- tance. There are in general two types of paper cord; poses. The Forest Products Laboratory recently 1 
wives in the paper mill towns of Norway and Sweden namely, cord which is all paper and eord which has a ceived a very interesting exhibit of paper twine and A 
have made rugs from twisted strips of paper for many core of some fibrous material such as hemp, manila or its products from a Swedish mill. Besides a numbpe; 
years. However, a number of circumstances have _ sisal. Both types are made in this country, but the of kinds of twine, there were samples of the followinc: 
recently combined to promote the use of spun paper former is undoubtedly made in larger quantities than Clothesline; skipping rope in variegated colors; sash In 
products, and the subject is of especial interest at the the latter. The most obvious use for paper cord is the cord; driving reins; log line, for patent ship’s logs; publis 
present time on account of the rapid increase in the tying of packages and it is made in a number of web straps, for surcingles; floor mattings and stair adopt 
use of these products. weights and styles for this purpose. Special twines runners; wall coverings—similar to the burlap used in extens 
Probably the most common method of making paper are made for the tying of raw wool and other special dens and club rooms; bagging, intended as a substitute organ 
yarn, in this country at least, consists in cutting rolls uses for which paper twine is especially suited are for jute; and a number of similar articles. It is stated perioc 
of paper into long ribbons or strips and subsequently receiving attention from the makers. One of the most that these paper products wear very well even under Th 
passing these strips through spinning machines, which inviting uses and one which has appealed to paper the severe conditions to which heavy wrappings are eall t! 
are adapted to make the particular kind of yarn which twine makers is as binder twine. Unfortunately, a subjected, and in places where the fabrics or ropes are South 
is desired. One kind of yarn is made from paper which suitable paper twine has not as yet been developed wet all or most of the time. in bu 
has been coated with a thin layer of cotton fleece, and but much time and effort have been devoted to experi- The most interesting part of the exhibit is the woven ern y' 
subsequently cut into strips. In an- paper sack in which the shipment was maxi! 
other process, the sheet of pulp is cut x sent. The total weight of the ship- specif 
into strips of the required width by ment was about 50 pounds, and the witho 
means of jets of water which play upon ; sack withstood very well the handling imum 
it and the paper is then ready for the it received in traveling from Westewik, extre! 
spinning heads as soon as it leaves the Sweden, to Madison, Wis. — 
yaper machine, subsequent splitting not on cee an 1 
= a necessary. In till aati pro- Possibilities of Manufacture of Paper Davic 
cess the pulp is not first made into a Bags H. T 
sheet, as is done in most cases, but is i Se tA The manufacture of bags from woven ae 
passed through a centrifugal spinning paper fabrics offers very many interest- ‘ello 
head which spins it into yarn at one ing possibilities, and manufacturers are of th 
operation. So far as is know n this kind already exploring the new fields assidu- pal 
of paper yarn is not used in this coun- ously. The shortage of cotton and jute “Th 
try at all, though some very promising ; in Germany and Austria has given an Davi 
samples have been exhibited here. The yea added incentive to makers of woven 
main drawback at present seems to be i. paper articles, and bags of many kinds ee 
lack of strength. are now made. It is reported that a 
Largest Single Use of Spun Paper woven paper sacks for the delivery of _Dei 
Aa ae ae ee OE ue coal and coke are being used in Ger- 27, OF 
robably the Jargest single use 0 4 many and that repeated filling and bility 
spun paper in the United States lies in : throwing down from the carts are with- socie 
the manufacture of ‘‘fiber’’ rugs. | stood in a satisfactory manner. ia 
These rugs have become popular re- He In this country less attention has ell 
cently, and may be purchased in almost 1 been paid to the development of the the « 
any department store throughout the , heavier bagging, efforts having been the 
country. There are probably at least confined to specialties such as woven speci 
twenty-five fiber rug factories in the Pe. onion bags, coffee bags, tobacco clipping ie 
United States, and although their total } : bags etc. An interesting development appr. 
output is not known, it is stated that i in the oarree flour sack has recently you 
one of them alone is turning ott twenty- occurred, and, though not strictly in to lo 
‘aye engi Bee ; Re the field of paper fabrics, may be men- to e 
five tons of rugs daily. Most of the we : es ae yarn’ F . Hage cites ES ; us 
a : Plate III.—Bags and Bagging: 1. Light Bagging, single strand. Swedish manufacture. 2. tioned here, since the same idea has phas 
rugs are made entirely of paper, but Coffee bag, single strand open weave, with a sheet of paper pulp formed on the inside. been applied to woven paper bags. In speci 
re are several concerns that are price é acture. 3 AVY e-stri rlap. Twill weave. yedis anu- : . : as appes 
ee nt ee eee facture. 4. Onion bag. ‘Single strand, open weave, reinforced with textiiose at the  Ptief, the improvement consists in lin- - 
ting out rugs that have an-admixture edges and sewed with cotton. 5. Large sack made of material similar to that shown ing the cotton or woven paper fabric 
of cotton or wool. There are several in No. Fifty pounds of paper twine were shipped in this bag from Westewik, with a sheet of pulp on one side. This — 
ways of obtaining the patterns in rugs. aT ce Clea in we Mae AE, Seer ee. sheet of pulp appears on the inside of , 
Probably the two commonest are by the finished sack and makes a perfectly 
means of different colored yarns, and by stenciling. mental work by various companies and it is hoped tight and sanitary package, preventing the flour from 
Both of these methods are comparatively simple and that developments in waterproofing and in the making coming out and dirt and moisture from entering. It 
yield good results. When colored yarns are used the of chemical wood pulp will eventually enable a suit- is reported that numerous flour millers are now ship- B 
colors are added to the pulp before it is made into able twine to be produced. ping part of their output in this type of package. 
paper, and — oe tg is sag tog on this opera- Other Uses of Paper Cord The sudden popularity of paper matting suitcases si 
10n Ss yerrormesc ‘ er © rug as yee y Te s P s “fe . > . 
hice ave eel tes which sialon a peal ed of Besides serving as a tying medium paper cord is 7 bags is truly wonderful. This matting is made by ] 
woven paper furniture and there seems every reason to used for a number of other pur yoses; paper reeds for with ae ee and cotton filling and was originally r ; 
Sp Wirgoaay ie Pita ae ae ieieee hee : Nn ee ee ; _ intended to imitate the grass and reed mattings. It yale 
suppose that as it becomes better known the demand furniture and paper yarn for rug weaving have already a cal tly in the making of tl sheaper grades of Com 
will increase. Most of the furniture of this type is been mentioned; seaming cords for standing seams on  !8 USCC Mostly = net Fie ” : “yee 8 ‘ad b ie view 
made by weaving spun paper reeds over a frame of upholstery and for similar purposes are made of paper luggage—suitcases Re rom $ to $2 ur es ies 
wood. The reeds are usually made from rather heavy in many cases, and it is reported that the paper cords for a corresponding amount. Howev or ome ane De ie - 
paper, and may be stiffened in one of a number of are preferred on account of their smoothness and free- out a better grade of article, trimmed with real leather, sick 
ways. Some have no stiffening whatever, except that dom from loose fibers; certain brands of electrical and lined with silk (real or artificia’), which sells for I 
given by the coating of shellac with which they are insulating tubing, known in the trade as ‘‘loom,’’ $5 or $6. The popularity of these matting cases 1s ther 
finished. Paper reeds are also used in the manufac- have one or more layers of paper cord disposed be- well illustrated by the fact that imitations made from 
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Plate I. (Left)—Couch made of spun paper reeds woven over a wood and rattan frame. Plate II. (Right)—-Spun Paper Cords and Ropes: 1. Single strand package twine of Ameri- the 
can manufacture. 2. Single strand package twine of Swedish manufacture. 3. Same as No. 1, medium weight. 4. Cable laid clothes line of Swedish manufacture. 5. Variegated of 
cable laid skipping rope of Swedish manufacture. 6. Horse blanket webbing of Swedish manufacture. 7. Three-strand rope, suitable for driving reins, sash cord, and general F 
purposes. Swedish manufacture. 8. Same as No. 1, wound onto a tube instead of into a ball. 9. Heavy package twine, six strands, each with hemp core. American manufac- ext 


ture. 10. Single-strand package twine of Swedish manufacture. Similar to No. 2. 
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— 
solid -i:cets of cardboard, stamped to represent paper 
mattis, are now on the market. 


A novelty of especial interest to the ladies has re- 
cently appeared on the market. This is a crepe paper 
rope wade from twisted crepe paper and intended to 
be usci in place of reed in the weaving of baskets. 
The number of articles that can be made at home with 
this material is almost unlimited and the art of han- 
dling it is easily acquired. Reeds made of plain 
twiste’ paper can also be used for this purpose but 
give 2 entirely different effect. 


Other Uses for Paper Products 

Besides the uses which have been mentioned there 
are a number of others for which twisted paper and 
its products are adapted; thus, paper matting is used 
in making cases for carrying thermos bottles; fancy 
paper rope is used for decorations; paper ropes are used 
for towing and other heavy duties; seaming cords are 
used for a multitude of purposes that have not been 
mentioned; paper fabrics of many different kinds, both 
mixed with other textile materials and made of paper 
alone, are used in making clothing of various sorts; 
linoleum backing, and the backing for artificial leather 


are sometimes made of paper fabric; and there are now 
under development several new uses which are kept 
more or less secret, but which give promise of success. 

It can be seen, even from this more or less super 
ficial description of the uses and possibilities of twisted 
paper yarn and its products, that there is an important 
field ahead of them, and the Forest Products Labora 
tory has recently started a study of the subject in the 
hope of developing grades of paper better suited to 
the especial requirements of cord, and methods of 
manipulation which will overcome some of the diffi 
culties now encountered. 





—— 


ARCHITECTS EXPLAIN POSITION ON 


Jn its issue of April 29 the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
published the specifications ‘for southern yellow pine 
adopted by the Illinois Society of Architects after an 
extensive investigation that occupied the attention of that 
organization, and its president, F. E. Davidson, over a 
period of several months. 

Those who read the specifications as adopted will re- 
eall that they included the official grading rules of the 
Southern Pine Association and went beyond those rules 
in but one respect—that they called for longleaf south- 
ern yellow pine of select structural grade for use where 
maximum durability as well as strength is required, and 
specified southern yellow pine of select structural grade 
without botanical designation for those uses where max- 
imum strength is required without special reference to 
extreme durability. 

This week the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is in receipt of 
an interesting file of correspondence between President 
Davidson of the Illinois Society of Architects and Clyde 
H. Teesdale, in charge of the section of wood preservation 
of the Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis., which 
doubtless will be of value to many lumbermen who have 
followed with interest the investigations and final action 
of the Illinois Society of Architects on the question of 
southern yellow pine. 

The letters that passed between Messrs. Teesdale and 
Davidson are as follows: 





MADISON, WIS., June 13, 1916. 
SECRETARY ILLINOIS INSTITUTE OF ARCIIITECTS, Chicago. — 
Chicago. 

Dear Sir:—I notice in the Engineering Record of May 
27, on page 693 a statement entitled ‘‘Longleaf Pine Dura- 
bility.’ This statement comments on the fact that your 
society has adopted the official grading rules of the 
Southern Pine Association except that the word “long- 
leaf’ has been added to the density specification. The 
above specification has been developed largely through 
the efforts of the Forest Service in its present form, and 
the word “‘longleaf’’ was intentionally left out of the 
specification, as all of our data and experiments have 
indicated that if ihe material passes this specification it 
does not need to be botanically longleaf pine. I would 
appreciate it if you would let us know upon what data 
you have based your action of limiting your specification 
to longleaf pine, and, in the second place, how you plan 
to enforce this portion of the specification, as it is this 
phase of the matter that has made necessary the density 
specification in which the word ‘longleaf’? does not 
appear. (Signed) CLyprE H. TEESDALE, 

In Charge, Section of Wood Preservation. 


July 3, 1916. 
Mr. CLypE IH, TEESDALE, 

In Charge, Section of Wood Preservation, Forest 
Products Laboratory, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Madison, Wis. 

My Dear Mr. Teesdale:—In reply to your esteemed 
favor of June 13 asking for information relative to the 
adoption of lumber specifications by the Illinois Society of 
Architects, I beg to advise you that we are fully aware 
of the basis on which the density rule was formulated 
and the reasons for your avoidance of the term “‘long- 
leaf’’ therein, and from the standpoint of the lumber 
producer that rule as it has been adopted by the Ameri- 
can Society for Testing Materials and the Southern Pine 
Association seems to be a very great step forward. 

If you read the specifications adopted by the Illinois 
society and published in the American Contractor and 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN you will note that we included 
the botanical term “‘longleaf’’ only in the specification to 
be used when the architect wants material that will 
afford maximum durability under adverse conditions. I 
think that you will agree with me that for such purposes 
it would be the height of folly to adopt the “select 
structural grade,’’ which, as it stands in the Southern 
Pine Association’s rule book, makes no reference what- 
ever to heart requirements. It is not a matter open to 
controversy that sap lumber is short lived, yet sap lumber 
in considerable quantities might readily enough be fur- 
nished under this rule. It is said that 90 or 95 percent 
of the timbers that will qualify under this grade will be 
longleaf timbers, but in some cases the architect does not 
want even 5 or 10 percent of sappy shortleaf timbers. 
By specifying longleaf pine that meets the density rule 
and making sure that longleaf pine is delivered the 
architect is reasonably certain of getting a grade of tim- 
bers that will give satisfactory service even in buildings 
in which conditions favor the development of various 
types of wood-destroying fungus. 

You are doubtless aware, moreover, that the engineer- 
ing department of the Associated Factory Mutual Insur- 
ance Companies is not in accord with the density rule and 
is advising architects in the East to use the “F.M.” 
specifications. I am advised that Mr. Hoxie, of the 
Factory Mutual engineering staff, clings to the belief 
that the resinous content of longleaf pine is responsible 
for its greater durability and that he bases this theory 
on a very extensive investigation of the subject. I am 
advised, moreover, that not many months ago Howard F. 
Weiss, stated in reply to a query addressed to him, that 
the density rule was built on tests dealing solely with the 
strength of timber and that the Forest Products Labora- 
tory had no data upon which to base an opinion as to 
the merit of Mr. Hoxie’s theory. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


In this same connection I may also call your attention 
to the fact that W. J. Haynen, chairman of the committee 
on grading rules of the Southern Pine Association, in an 
address delivered before the Illinois Society of Architects 
some months ago, advised that the architect, when seek- 
ing maximum durability, should add a heart specification 
to the select structural grade, which, he admitted, would 
not in itself insure the delivery of the most durable 
material. It is our opinion that the same object is 
attained by inclusion of the word “longleaf” in our high- 
est specifications. 

The architect has had altogether too much trouble in 
connection with the use of southern pine to be disposed 
to take any more chances. If the time comes when Mr 
Hoxie’s theory is exploded and it is demonstrated that 
shortleaf and loblolly pine are equal in durability (when 
equally dense) to longleaf pine the architect will be per- 
fectly willing to accept those woods on their merit as 
thus demonstrated. I am quita certain, however, that the 
time will not come when anyone will be able to demon- 
strate that the select structural grade as it stands today 
is satisfactory to the architect who is designing for maxi- 
mum durability under unfavorable conditions. 

As to your question of dealing with our method of 
determining the botanical species we are getting, I may 
say that we have two ways of arriving at the facts. In 
the first place, we have been acquainted with the so-called 
“pith method’’ devised by your laboratory and we are 
told that it is working out satisfactorily. In the event, 
however, that we are not able to secure satisfactory re- 
sults from this method of identification we are in posj- 
tion to fall back on what we believe will prove a prac- 
tically infallible test, the brand of the manufacturers. 
We are able to secure timbers bearing the brand of the 
producer and his guarantee that they are genuine long- 
leaf. These timbers come from some of the best mills 
in the South and we are satisfied that such concerns are 
not going to commit business suicide by giving us short- 
leaf or loblolly timbers bearing a longleaf brand. So we 
do not feel that the question of botanical identification 
is a difficult one, nor do we anticipate having any diffi- 
culty in securing the quality of material called for by 
our No. 1 specification—‘‘Longleaf southern yellow pine 
of select structural grade.’’ The producers say that they 
are prepared to furnish it and the dealers are selling it. 
When it is branded and guaranteed by thoroughly de- 
pendable manufacturers there is very little likelihood of 
our having trouble with material furnished under this 
specification. 

For use in those places where conditions do not par- 
ticularly favor decay of timbers we have adopted the 
select structural grade and the other grades of the 
Southern Pine Association without alteration. 

(Signed) F. FE. Davipson, President. 





INSURANCE MAN’S HOME TO BE SOLELY OF WOOD 


Boston, Mass., July 5.—Something new in dwelling 
house construction, as satisfactory to the lumber dealer 
as it should be pleasing to the home builder, is proposed 
by Fred J. Hoxie, insurance engineer with the inspection 
department of the Associated Factory Mutual Insurance 
Companies, who announced some months ago in an inter- 
view published in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that he is 
planning a new and original type of house for his own 
occupaney, 

This new house is to be constructed entirely of plank-—— 
there will be no plastering in it, no air spaces in the walls 
or partitions, and the floors will be solid, substantial and 
practically sound and vibration proof. 

One of the best features about this interesting new 
sort oi house Mr. Hoxie has in mind is that it will 
require just as much lumber as the ordinary wooden 
house, ut will cost the man who builds it considerably 
less for extras and labor. 

In hasie prineiples the Hoxie plank house is as simple 
as the edifice a child erects with old-fashioned wooden 
blocks. But it would seem to be about as substantial 
and |iudsome a house as well could be put together. 

“Such a house,’’ Mr. Hoxie told a representative of 
the \\sirtcAN LUMBERMAN, ‘‘ would be very difficult to 
set alive, beeause there would be nothing but plain, flat, 
Solid surfaces for the flames to attack. It would be as 
800 on insurance risk as a mill constructed factory.’’ 

M oxie’s idea may be explained as follows: 

‘ks with splines are to be set on end upon the 
foun ‘tions, forming the outside wall of the first story 
of the house. The second floor of the hotise is to be laid 


) 
ls 


direct upon the ends of. these first story planks. The 
Secon! story walls are to be constructed. of planks stood 
"por cnd upon thé outside edges of the Second floor, 


ys os the first story wall planks were stood upon the 
Oundations, A plank roof is then to be laid and sur- 


face With tar and gravel. Around the edge of the roof 
“4 tistie plank parapet will be constructed, because 
9 °of is to be utilized for the pleasure and comfort 
oA vccupants and not left a wasted space in the usual 


‘agant and improvident manner of the American 


home builder. Plant boxes may be placed upon this 
parapet and it would be quite practical to sod the roof 
and grow a luscious green lawn there for the pleasure 
and edification of the family when enjoying the outlook 
and cool breezes of the sightly elevated verandah. 

The interior partitions of the house are to be made of 
planks, splined and stood on end, as are the outside 


walls, but in the case of closets and cupboards the planks: 


would not be so thick. The inside walls, therefore, pro- 
vide additional support for the floors and roof. The 
floors would be laminated, of course, and surfaced with 
oak, maple or other hardwood, or with quarter sawn 
southern yellow pine. If the builder desired, Mr. Hoxie 
suggests, instead of laying laminated floors he could 
depart from the all-plank type of construction by laying 
floor beams to carry the weight and upon the beams lay 
splined plank on the flat side with the surface floor of 
hardwood nailed upon the plank. 

Mr. Hoxie proposes to cover the outside of this house 
with old-fashioned wide clapboards, which will be painted 
white. In general type of construction this house will 
conform to what is known in New England as the colonial 
type of architecture. . There will be no ‘‘furbelows and 
folderols’* of the sort frequently found upon some houses 
to disguise their cheap construction, for the beauty of 
the type of house proposed by Mr. Hoxie will be found 
in its dignified substantialness and appearance of solid 
comfort. 

“*One of the good points about such a house,’’ said 
Mr. Hoxie to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative, 
‘*is that it would necessarily be absolutely vermin proof— 
without air spaces in the walls, partitions and floors rats 
and mice would not live there even if they could get in.’’ 

‘*Without air spaces, how could the house be kept 
warm in winter and cool in summer?’’ was asked. 

“Tf you wanted te heat a room would you leave the 
radiator exposed to the air in the open room or would 
you box it in with wood?’’ was Mr. Hoxie’s smiling 
reply. 

The answer was obvious. If one’s finger were placed 
within a few inches of a gaslight, for instance, it would 
be but a few moments before the member would be 
burned by heat rays rapidly carried by the air, whereas 


a very thin piece of wood between the finger and the 
flame would protect it indefinitely. But Mr. Hoxie’s 
idea is to use six-inch plank for the outside walls. He 
demonstrated quite satisfactorily and scientifically that 
this unique solid wood house he has in mind would be 
cooler in summer, warmer in winter, more substantial, 
quieter—better in every way, in fact, than a brick or 
concrete house or even than an ordinary, well constructed 
frame house. 

The individual taste and fancies of the owner cou!d 
have free play in arranging the inside finish. Mr. 
Hoxie’s personal preference is to leave the natural wood 
exposed in the rooms, polishing and finishing it so that 
the full beauty of the grain would be brought out. Even 
such little details as wiring and installing the heating 
system he has thought out. The wires would be laid 
in grooves cut into the inside plank surface and covered 
with thin strips of wood which would look exactly like 
the rest of the interior surface, but would make it much 
easier and simpler to get quickly at any part of tie 
wiring system than is now the case in an ordinary dwell- 
ing house. The heating system could be installed in 
the same way, Mr. Hoxie explained, and the pipes pro- 
tected by coverings of asbestos, or they could be put in 
exposed as is now done in many residences. 

After the carpenters had learned how to construct 
such an original type of house, Mr. Hoxie estimates, 
the cost would be possibly 25 percent less than that of 
an ordinary wooden house, although the lumber schedule 
might, perhaps, cost a little more, the saving coming ip 
the labor and extras involved in the erection of the con 
ventional wooden house. 

Any readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN who ure 
interested but hesitate to venture the experiment in ‘an 
unknown field may wait patiently a little while, for Mr. 
Hoxie is serious in his unique architectural proposition 
and before long it may be possible to supply plans and 
specifications with a detailed story of how the completed 
house looks, feels and tests out under conditions of actua! 
occupancy. Incidentally, Mr. Hoxie proposes to install 
an automatic sprinkler system, which would make the 
structure practically fireproof. It would be put in like 
the wiring system and would be virtually invisible. 
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Among the Mills with 
Pen and Camera 


REBUILDING FOLLOWS A FIRE 


Florida Plant Being Reconstructed on Big Lines—Will 
Cut Cypress Extensively 





Boyp, Fa. 

Perry was wrapped in the peaceful quiet of a Sab- 
bath morning. The good people were all in church. The 
light breeze from the Gulf brought in through the open 
windows a faint odor of burning wood. This caused not 
the slightest apprehension, for the inference of the peo- 
ple of this lumber region was that the odor came from 
the waste burner of the Weaver, Loughridge sawmill at 
Boyd, six miles away. In the middle of an impassioned 
sermon a boy from the drug store breathlessly shouted 
‘*Boyd’s burning up.’’ 

The first man out of the door was J. H. Loughridge, 
the man who runs the mill, closely followed by Sales 
Manager O. Brownell and Bookkeeper T. W. Watson. 
In less time than it takes to tell it Mr. Loughridge’s 
new Ford was burning up the sand between Perry and 
Boyd. Midway between the two towns a newly fallen 
pine tree effectually blocked the way. The machine took 
this hurdle at a bound after an incline had been hastily 
thrown up, made out of pine branches and scooped up 
sand, and in due time arrived at Boyd. 

A brand from the waste burner, picked up by a freak 
gust of wind, set off the conflagration, and a row of 
eight houses was ablaze. Mr. Loughridge soon had half 
a dozen lines of hose playing and further progress of the 
fire was checked. It was a close shave for the sawmill 
and especially for the commissary and office, which was 
smack up against the last house that was burned. And 
our substitute friends contend that a wooden building in 
the direct path of a fire is ‘‘a-goner.’’? Pretty nearly 
all Perry ambled out afoot, awheel and on horseback 
and marveled that Mr. Loughridge and his helpers had 
been able to save the plant from the flames. 

A bigger and better Boyd is now in the making, for 
not only is the burned residence section being rebuilt with 
bigger and better houses, but the mill is being remodeled 
and equipped with additional machinery to eut cypress 
timber from the J. S. Betts tract, which the Weaver, 
Loughridge Lumber Company has just acquired. A 
month age O. Brownell, former sales manager for the 
Standard Lumber’ Company, assumed charge of the 
mill’s sales, and in many other ways additional ‘‘ pep’’ 
is being injected into the business. As a result so many 
mill supply salesmen are now camped at the Graystone 
Hotel in Perry that the nightly overflow sleeps out on 
the front porch. In from sixty to ninety days the mill 
will be manufacturing cypress on a large seale in addi- 
tion to yellow pine. 

The transfer of the tract of the J. S. Betts Lumber 
Company, of Greenville, Fla., is one of the large recent 
timber transactions. The Betts company had been in 
receivers’ hands for many months. A few days ago the 
main body of the company’s timber, consisting of 107,- 
000,000 feet, located on 16,120 acres of land in Taylor 
and Madison counties, was purchased jointly by the 
Weaver, Loughridge Lumber Company, of Boyd, Fla., and 
the Interstate Lumber Company, of Quitman, Ga. Thus 
the Weaver, Loughridge company will become another 
important factor in the rapid cypress development of 
the Southeast. 

Boyd, the mill site, lies about six miles out of Perry on 
the Georgia Southern Railroad. . Most people go to Boyd 
via automobile from Perry, and most people go to Perry 
via the Live Oak, Perry & Gulf Railroad from Live Oak. 

Once in Boyd one is repaid for any difficulty that he 
might have had in getting in. The sawmill was estab- 
lished there about six years ago and a sizeable town 
has grown up about the plant. This is a single circular 
mill with a capacity of 45,000 feet daily, with planer, 
dry kilns ete. The mill manufactures high grade yellow 
pine lumber and eypress, together with the regulation 
by-products, lath, staves and shingles. There is another 
by-product also, but this is not entered on the books as 
such. Razor back hogs flourish around this plant like 
the green bay tree and down beside the boiler house is an 








improvised slaughtering pen 
where these porkers are 
prepared for the market via 
the company’s commissary. 
Mr. Loughridge is a good 
lumberman and he makes 
grades that are eagerly 
bought. The company’s tim- 
ber, aside from the newly 
acquired Betts tract, lies in 
Taylor and Madison coun- 
ties, south of Perry, consisting of 25,000,000 feet of 
pine. To the north of Perry the company owns 41,000,000 
feet of pine and 30,000,000 feet of cypress. The com- 
pany at present is logging the timber south of Perry. 

The Weaver, Loughridge and Interstate Lumber com- 
panies jointly operate a logging railroad out of Perry. 
The Weaver, Loughridge company uses the South Georgia 
Railroad to Sirmans on trackage rights. The mill will 
be operated day and night hereafter. 

J. H. Loughridge, the dominant head of the company, 
began his lumber education by working around a small 
sawmill at Fairford, Ala., more than a dozen years ago. 
Up to that time he had been engaged in farming. Pres- 
ently he picked up a partner named Bright, who was an 
experienced sawyer. The two bought and operated a 
sawmill, Mr. Bright doing the sawing and Mr. Lough- 
ridge the selling. Operating this mill for two years, 
these operators sold out and bought out a mill of larger 

















T. W. WATSON, J. H. LOUGHRIDGE AND 0. BROWNELL, 
OF BOYD, FLA, 


capacity. Seven years ago Mr. Loughridge came _ to 
Boyd and organized the present Weaver, Loughridge 
Lumber Company. His partners are T. L. Weaver and 
S. P. Weaver, both sawmill operators from north Georgia, 
where Mr. Loughridge was raised. 





SOUTHWESTERN WASHINGTON PLANT WELL 
EQUIPPED 
ONALASKA, WASH. 

The new sawmill plant of the Onalaska Lumber Com- 
pany, which began cutting this spring, is one of the larg- 
est sawmills in southwestern Washington and it is one 
of the most modern. The mill has a capacity of 200,000 
feet and is largely electrically operated and equipped 
with almost every known device for quick and economical 
handling of lumber. The company owns a huge tract 
of timber and has built a standard gage railroad from its 
town of Napavine, where connections are made with three 





REFUSE BURNER OF ONALASKA LUMBER COMPANY, SAID TO BE THE WORLD'S 


LARGEST 


transcontinental railroads. William Carlisle, sr., of the 
Carlisle-Pennell Company, is one of the principal owners, 
The huge refuse burner in the foreground of the picture 
published herewith is said to be the largest in the world. 
It is 86 feet high, 70 feet in diameter at the base and 27 
feet in diameter at the top. It was installed by the Air 
Cooled Burner Company, of Littell. The town of Ona- 
laska, 17 miles southeast of Chehalis, was built by the 
lumber company, has a Government postoffice and many 
other large town features. 7 





HE PRAYS FOR WATER FROM ABOVE AND 
BELOW 
SAVANNAH, Ga. 

Frank R. Durden, who operates a sawmill at Soperton, 
Ga., and a wholesale business at Savannah, is praying for 
rain harder than any Kansas farmer ever did in all his 
life. Reason: Mr. Durden’s mill is supplied with water 
by a series of wells, which during the late drouth went 
dry. For nearly a month now Mr. Durden’s mill has 
been shut down in consequence. He is now sinking a deep 
well and is hoping for water from above and _ below. 
Here’s hoping he gets it, because he needs the lumber for 
his customers, who want nothing else when they can get 
Durden’s ‘‘ Original Yellow Pine Lumber—Fine Grain.’’ 

It is only recently that Mr. Durden became a manu- 
facturer—again. For twenty years he was a sawmill 
operator in and about Soperton, his old tramping ground, 
Then he gave up the milling business and for eight years 
was strictly a wholesaler. The recent evolution in the 
business convinced Mr. Durden that a wholesaler to be 
successful must have his own sawmill behind him. So he 
took unto himself a plant at Soperton and began making 
his own pet grades of lumber once more. He is a strong 
believer in trademarked lumber, associations ete., and he 
is ready at all times to put his shoulder to the wheel for 
the betterment of the industry. 

The sawmill town of Soperton is situated on the Macon, 
Dublin & Savannah Railroad. Here Mr. Durden, as the 
Durden Lumber Company, operates a cireular mill and 
dry kilns for the manufacture of his brand of rough lum- 
ber. His timber lies in Emanuel and Montgomery coun- 
ties, on high land. He has a very simple logging system, 
utilizing the many open branches with which his holdings 
abound, in addition to his seven miles of logging railroad. 





NEW MILL TO BEGIN OPERATION 
MANNING, TEX. 

The new mill of the Carter-Kelley Lumber Company, 
replacing the one burned last March, will be in operation 
about July 1. The mill will embody all of the excellent 
features of the one burned and will also have many im- 
provements designed for the manufacture of better lum- 
ber and quicker handling together with a slightly in- 
creased capacity, as there will be two machines in place 
of one for the manufacture of edge grain flooring. Among 
the improvements will be a soda dip through which all 
common lumber will pass before going to the yard, thus 
assuring bright, clean stock free from blue stain. For- 
merly all of the common stock was simply air dried. All 
B and better stock will be steam kiln dried as heretofore 
in a modern ‘‘ National’’ dry kiln. 

The stock on hand at the time of the fire has almost 
all been shipped and in future customers can be supplied 
with either longleaf or shortleaf pine, as the company will 
operate in a tract of exceptional quality longleaf pine, as 
well as in shortleaf timber. 








SECTION OF LUMBER YARD 





TIMBER DOCK 


SCENES ABOUT THE RECONSTRUCTED SAWMILL PLANT OF THE WEAVER, LOUGHRIDGE LUMBER COMPANY, BOYD, FLA, 











YELLOW PINE LOG POND 
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IOWA COMMUNITY CLUB LEADS IN MOV 


in the Community Builder we have repeatedly declared. that a 
local club can not make a complete success in its work of community 
development unless it includes in its membership all classes of citizens. 
The one great defect in many local organizations has been that they 
were purely commercial in character or they included as members 
only the merchants and professional men of their communities. Not 
only should the club include all classes of citizens—farmers as well 
as townspeople—in its membership, but its name, its constitution 
and by-laws and its declared objects must be made to proclaim tie 
fact that it is for the whole community. The words “commercial 
club” are too narrow in their significance to indicate the real purpose 
of a club designed to serve all classes in the community. The words 
“board of trade” likewise suggest a purely commercial purpose in the 
organization, and with such a name the club will always be thought 
by many persons to serve only the mercantile and professional classes 
of the community. 

Many communities have come to a full realization of the fact that 
in order to serve any one class satisfactorily they must serve all 
classes; if the merchants desire to build up their trade by securing 
the patronage of the farmers they must exert themselves to promote 
the interests of the farmers. They need not expect to win the patron- 
age of the farmers until they have won their confidence, and the only 
way to win their confidence is to show them that they (the mer- 
chants) are interested in their (the farmers’) welfare; the best means 
of accomplishing this purpose is to form an organization that shall 
include in its membership both merchants and farmers and that shall 
have for its object the promoting of the interests of the farmers as 
well as of the merchants. 

Another obstacle to progress in community development has been 
the existence of factions—often developed as a result of the pursuit 
of selfish ends by one or more groups of citizens and sometimes due 
to misunderstandings as to the motives of various groups. This 
obstacle is readily removed by the organizing of community clubs 
that shall include in their membership not only all classes of citizens, 
but members of all factions. 





TRADE MARK 


EMENTS TO PROMOTE PUBLIC WELFARE 


sti) 


In pursuance of this plan the officers of the old club were asked to 
call a meeting and at that meeting a committee was appointed to 
secure a community speaker for an early date. The speaker was 
secured and a banquet ‘was arranged for. This banquet was the 
biggest event that ever has taken place in Guttenberg, every man in 
the town being invited. While the enthusiasm aroused by the speaker 
was at its height it was proposed that the Guttenberg Community 
Club be organized and that officers be elected then and there. Ail 
this of course was according to prearranged plans and the officers to 
be named had been very carefully selected. 

In the choice of officers the leading spirits had in view one main 
purpose—harmony. Accordingly they selected as president a physi- 
cian who was a new comer and was not identified with any faction. 
Another new comer—a druggist—was chosen vice-president; the su- 
perintendent of schools, also a new comer, was made secretary; and 
a universally popular local merchant was made treasurer. : 

The week following the banquet the commercial club met, incorpo- 
rated itself into the Community Club and passed out of existence 
as a separate organization. The success of the movement is demon- 
strated by the fact that the former officers of the commercial club are 
among the most enthusiastic boosters of the Community Club and 
those who opposed the old club are boosting the new. 

The form of the Guttenberg Community Club organization is very 
simple. The four officers, together with chairmen of the seven com- 
mittees, constitute an executive council to act in matters demanding 
immediate attention. This council meets to thresh out matters that 
are later to be presented to the club as a whole. The committees 
are: Rural Cooperation and Membership, Civic Improvements, Pub- 
lic Utilities, Roads, Publicity, and Conventions and Entertainment. 

The efficiency of the organization is evidenced by the work it has 
performed during the seven.months of the club’s existence. Within 
two months after its organization the club had stood sponsor for a 
farmers’ institute. As a result of the club’s activity the speed limit 
signs at the city limits were changed to welcome signs. Well ap- 
pointed rest rooms were secured and furnished by the club for the 









An excellent demonstration of the truth and 


just expressed is afforded by the Guttenberg (Iowa) Community 
Club, a prime mover in which has been F. J. Friedlein, manager of the 
Meuser Lumber Company, of Guttenberg. This club has been in 


existence about seven months, during which 
time it has done some notable work in com- 
munity building. The club is a striking ex- 
ample of what can be accomplished by citizens 
who do a little thinking and who are suf- 
ficiently interested in the welfare of their 
community to subordinate their personal in- 
terests and wishes to the wishes and the wel- 
fare of the whole citizenship. 

The Guttenberg Community Club is the suc- 
cessor to the Guttenberg Commercial Club, an 
institution that had lain dormant for years, 
had had no meeting for more than a year and a 
half and showed no signs of returning vitality. 
Realizing the need of an organization, the 
young business and professional men of Gut- 
tenberg counselled together as to the best 
means of injecting life into the old club. They 
concluded that either the old club must be en- 
tirely reorganized or a new club formed; the 
latter was deemed the wiser plan. 


_ 


ProriE of the Fairview District School, near Modesto, 
Cal., have organized the Fairview Community Club, which 
holds regular meeting with programs of interest to its 
members. Recently an address was delivered before the 


nag ly the seeretary of the Stanislaus County Board of 
rade, 





* * * 


A COMMITTEE of women of Manville, Wyo., has fitted 
up « room in the rear of a store as a rest room for the 
comfort and eonvenience of farmers’ wives who visit 
Manville. The room is given for the purpose by a loeal 
merchant, Publie spirit of this sort is sure to be re- 


Warded in inereased good will which ultimately will add 
to the patronage of the merchant who displays it. 
B * * 


_A kuporr of the activities of the community nurse of 
Conshohoeken, Pa., shows that she made an average of 
Seven visits a day for one month. She has given very 
valuable aid in several accident cases. The nurse has 
been employed several months, and the expense involved 
18 met by a number of public spirited citizens of the 
community. It is found that.much of her best work is 
Mm secing that physicians’ instructions are carried out by 
patients. In the morning she attends first to emergency 
calls and then makes her regular rounds. Much of her 
Work is among women, especially among chronic invalids, 
and her aid is greatly appreciated by this class. 





soundness of the views 





COMMUNITY FACTIONS 


Factionalism oftener than any other influence or 
force has obstructed the progress of communities. 
Factionalism usually is but a manifestation of 
energy misdirected, force gone to waste; and where 
factionalism is rampant true leadership is lacking. 
However able a person may be, however wise, if 
he lack tactfulness and diplomacy he can scarcely 
hope to succeed as a leader. Concession and com- 
promise are necessary in all relations of life. Of 
course there should be no concession and no com- 
promise with positive wrong, but even the wrong- 
doer may be won to a better mode of life by tact 
and diplomacy. 

A community divided into factions must remain 
at a standstill until a leader arises who is discern- 
ing enough to discover common ground on which 
factions may unite. Often the spirit developed in 
factional rivalries is vindictive, though the original 
differences between factions were only with respect 
to methods of procedure or of policy. Generally if 
leaders are wise enough to grant to all credit for 
equal honesty of intentions and to make conces- 
sions where no vital principle is violated harmony 
may be secured. This may mean changes in leader- 
ship—a sort of concession and compromise that 
only the most generous of leaders will assent to. 

Briefly, a community rent into factions de- 
teriorates instead of improves and its people are 
chagrined to observe social life languish, commer- 
cial opportunities vanish and enterprise of every 
kind disappears. If ever the maxim, In unity is 
strength, has a true application, it is with respect 
to community activities. A community united and 
organized for promoting the public welfare has all 
the elements of health and strength; its energies 
will be devoted to building up, not tearing down; 
its energy and enterprise will be directed into con- 
structive channels, not destructive; and good 
humor, good will and hopefulness will be the domi- 
nating sentiments, Instead of anger, revenge and 
spite. 

A time generally comes in every community 
when the restoration of harmony is possible, and 
citizens who wish well for their community are on 
the lookout for opportunities to suppress rivalries, 
unite factions and promote good feeling. Have you 
factions in. your community? Do you. see any 
means of promoting harmony? If so, have you used 
your influence to thatend? Every community needs 
a peacemaker; will you assume that role for your 
community? 











convenience of the farmers’ wives. Subscriptions were secured for 
the purchase of oil for the city’s streets. Two automobile highways 
were turned through the town as a result of the club’s efforts. Letters 
have been sent out to all the farmers in the vicinity. A Community 


Fourth of July celebration is being planned 
under the club’s auspices and a campaign to 
raise $2,500 for boulevard lights is being 
brought to a successful conclusion. 

After giving the foregoing facts regarding 
the club’s work, Secretary G. W. Hunt says: 
“Errors of omission and commission have 
occurred, no doubt. Our experience shows the 
following matters to be important in organ- 
izing a similar club: 1—Secure officers that 
are not prominent in any factional differences 
in the town; 2—Interest the heads of factions 
by giving them committee work to do; 3— 
Touch the pocket books of the members gradu- 
ally ; ‘enough is too much’ at first ; 4—Cater to 
the farmer, make him eligible to membership ; 
5—Expect some knockers, but do not antag- 
onize them; they may be soon won over; 6— 


COOPERATE AND BOOST.” 





In A single issue of the Aurora (Mo.) Advertiser re- 
ports of the activities of the Young Men’s Industrial 
league of Aurora occupy prominent positions on three 
columns of the first page. The league lately authorized 
the establishment of a publicity bureau. Recently also 
when its secretary received word that a committee mak- 
ing an official inspection of routes for the Ozark Trail 
from St. Louis westward would pass through Aurora, a 
meeting of the league was hastily called and arrange- 
ments were made to give the inspection committee a hearty 
welcome. When the matter was presented to citizens by 
a committee of the league it met with hearty response 
and twelve autos loaded with Aurora boosters left Aurora 
to meet the tourists at Marionville. After a short stop 
in that place the Aurora hosts escorted the inspectors to 
Aurora. On arriving at the latter place the rooms of a 
local bank were thrown open for a meeting at which the 
president of the Ozark Trails Association outlined the 
objects and aims of the organization. The speaker made 
it clear that the choice of routes would be largely de 
termined by the attitude of the people toward the con- 
struction of permanent roads. Another activity of the 
league was in behalf of good train service for Aurora. 
It appeared that the Frisco road was about to change its 
schedule in such a way as to ‘‘pass up’’ Aurora with 
some of its trains. The chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the league upon hearing of the proposed change 
called a meeting of his committee at which a petition 
was prepared to be circulated and later presented to the 
railroad officials, 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


Cities of Arkansas Reflect the Enterprise of the State — Where Competition Waxes Strong — Getting a Fair Deal 
on Insurance—Fire Protection and Shed Structure in an Up-to-date Yard 


THE MODERN CITIES OF ARKANSAS 


Last week the Realm talked about the State of 
Arkansas generally and mentioned the efforts that some 
of the business men are making to raise the tempera- 
ture of business and to make the great natural wealth 
of the State available. It also talked about the oppor- 
tunity there is for local business men by means of 
organization to spread the doctrines of thrift and of 
better farming and so to increase the local wealth. 
Probably there is a greater need for this in Arkansas 
than in any other State; but parts of the common- 
wealth are already highly developed. Possibly the man 
from Wisconsin or Iowa or Vermont thinks of the State 
as being without cities or towns of any size and as be- 
ing sparsely settled with the traditional ‘‘hill billies’’ 
of slanderous literature. That man would be surprised 
if he could be taken through some of the cities and 
towns of Arkansas. Little Rock, the capital, is as 
metropolitan a place as could be found. Pine Bluff, 
the great cotton market and lumber center, has as fine 
residences as are to be seen anywhere in the West, 
and some of its residence streets would make a good 
many other cities of larger size envious. This city is 
making a rapid growth. A speaker at the retail con- 
vention said his wife looked the town up in the atlas 
and found it had a little more than 15,000 population; 
but a day later when he arrived and inquired about 
its size he was told that it had 30,000 people within 
its borders. An increase of 100 percent in 24 hours 
is not so poor. Making allowance for the fact that the 
census was taken several years ago and also allowing 
for local patriotism it is easily seen that the growth of 
th; place really has been rapid, though the actual popu- 
lation mark must lie somewhere between these two 
marks. Fayetteville in the northwestern part of the 
State is the location of the State University and also is 
the home town of L. R. Putman, the man who has been 
installed as efficiency and advertising expert of the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association. This Arkan- 
sasan is charged with instructing the dealers in this 
great territory of about four States in the arts of know- 
ing their own business and of telling their customers 
about it. Then in the western parts of the State are 
the ‘‘ gate cities’’ of Texarkana and Fort Smith. 

Fort Smith, in addition to being one of the liveliest 
and most attractive of cities in the Southwest, is one 
of the oldest. It was important commercially and so- 
cially about seventy or eighty years ago; and with true 
antiquarian spirit the natives have saved a couple of 
the old buildings that were connected with the early 
army post from which the city gets its name. The 
commissary building and the Federal jail, these being 
the buildings in question, were important units in the 
early life. People had to be fed, and in those days 
it was quite as necessary to the peace and comfort of 
life to have certain citizens repressed as it was to have 
three squares a day. Arkansas borders the land that 
used to be known as Indian Territory in the old days, 
and this country was one of the last strongholds of the 
old plains bad man. When the northern country got 
too full of courts and of sheriffs who shot straight and 
were not afraid to do it if occasion arose the pictur- 
esque old gun fighters hit the train southward. They 
were not always nor often the courageous and chival- 
rous men they were painted in the literature about the 
frontier. A good many of them were cowardly crea- 
tures who never ran a risk. Ambushes and shootings 
in the back were the things they did best. But they 
were none the less a menace to the peace of the coun- 
try, hence the popularity of the little old jail. I am 
told that one judge sitting in this district sentenced 
eighty or ninety men to be hanged during his term of 
office and that about 200 men were skidded off into the 
second unknown in the gallows room of the jail. It 
gives a person a shiver to think of so many executions 
and of the careers of crime that were ended by the 
black cap and the noose. But these things are as re- 
mote from the life and tenor of the country now as are 
the witchcraft hangings from the civilization of Massa- 
chusetts; and Fort Smith is perhaps prouder of the 
Federal jail than Salem is of Gallows Hill. 

While in Fort Smith I was told a story about the 
small adjoining town of Van Buren. Mr. Dyke, one 
of the Fort Smith dealers, gathered up the other re- 
tailers and took us all for a ride in his new ear, and in 
the course of the ride we went through Van Buren. 
This town is still older than Fort Smith and at one 
time it was a more important place than Chicago. The 
story is that a certain young man, taking Horace 
Greeley’s advice about going west, decided he would 
take plenty of time for observation and thought and 
would pick out the town in the West that was going 
to have the greatest future. He knew that if he could 
get a foothold in that town the advance in real estate 
and the expanding business opportunities would make 
him rich. So it wouldn’t pay to be too hasty. The 
upshot of the matter was that he considered Chicago, 
passed it up, and then picked on Van Buren as the 
undoubted darling of the Gods. History and experi- 


ence have vindicated his principles but not his judg- 
ment. The dismal, mucky swamp that was Chicago 
when this man visited it has changed. Could he stand 
at State and Madison streets a present day afternoon 
he probably would wonder if he had not strayed out of 








this present world; and it would be interesting to 
know whether he would consider it the realm of bliss 
or of punishment. If he should happen along after 
nightfall when the electric signs are working with all 
their diabolic cunning his certainty and his distress 
would be pitiable. 


FRIENDSHIP NO BAR TO COMPETITION 


Fort Smith has a long main street with railway 
station at one end and the Goldman Hotel at the other. 
Off this street the highways and byways seem to run 
about with no more rime or reason than the thorough- 
fares of Boston. I became absolutely lost within two 
minutes after starting out, armed with directory infor- 
mation, to run the lumber district to earth. I prob- 
ably would be going in circles and triangles yet had not 
a postman driving a bony and big-footed horse taken 
pity on me. He must have known from my hunted look 
that I was lost, and I judge he acts as Good Samaritan 
to the public frequently. Certainly the untutored way- 
farer who tries to find anything in the southern part 
of the city must appeal for rescue to any brass-but- 
toned person who has the appearance of knowing where 
he is and of being able to get to the place he wants to 
go. I would judge that the lumber yards must do a 
large business by telephone, especially with those peo- 
ple who have not lived in town very many years and 
who consequently can not be familiar with the street 
system. A chance acquaintance to whom I told all 
this laughed at me and said the streets were as plain 
as the nose on my face—which is pretty plain—and 
that I was just trying to get even because I was 
boob enough to get lost. But of course I know he is 
wrong. Be that as it may, the yards are well worth 











“Was told that it had 30,000 people” 


visiting after a person has found them, and they are 
located within hailing distance of each other. J had 
other evidence than that of location that the retailers 
are personal friends; but this personal friendship does 
not keep local competition from being one of the stiffest 
propositions to be found in the whole city. 

I had been introduced to Nathan Dyke in Pine Bluff, 
so I went around -to the establishment of Dyke Bros. 
first. This is a big plant that recently has been remod- 
eled on account of a serious fire loss. The company has 
been in business for thirty-five years, but Mr. Dyke 
says he does not lay emphasis on that fact. He has 
several sons in partnership with him, and they quite 
naturally are proud of the long and honorable history 
of the yard and want to feature it in the advertising 
copy they fix up. But Mr. Dyke consistently vetoes 
this. He says that while it is true, as I suggested when 
we were talking, that so long a record ought to be some- 
thins of an evidence of fair dealing and good business 
methods, at the same time a company can not continue 
to do business on its past record. It has to make good 
in every deal. Then there is a tendency on the part 
of newcomers in a town to want to do business with 
the newer firms. I had never heard of this idea before, 
but Mr. Dyke insists that it has been proved to him by 
his own experience and by the experience of his friends, 
I do not know why people should have such preferences. 
It may be that there is an unconscious feeling of 
not being a part of the older portions of the town that 
makes the newcomers instinctively turn to dealers who 
are also new and struggling for a foothold. However, 
there is a healthy wisdom in not leaning too heavily on 
the past. A company’s reputation for fair dealing 
usually will get around to the interested persons with- 
out much advertising, and even an old concern that 
has proved repeatedly its ability to satisfy customers 
and to do business in a business-like way has to make 
good in every deal. If it gets to thinking too much of 


the glories of the past perhaps it will forget to keep 
methods up to date and to offer reasonable’ service to 
its customers. However, there is little danger of such 
a thing happening to a Fort Smith concern. Compe- 
tition is your great little corrector of such ideas. A 
concern that gets to sticking out its chest and pinning 
medals on itself and living in the past will speedily vet 
run over and killed if it is racing with live yards that 
are looking ahead iustead of backward. 


Must Keep the Pirates from Coming In 


““The dealers are all friendly with each other,’’ Mr, 
Dyke said when I was seated across the table from him 
in his office, ‘‘but that has no bearing on the selling sit-' 
uation. I am glad we can be friendly. It doesn’t seem 
right nor the mark of good sense for competing dealers 
to let their business rivalries make their personal rela- 
tions bad. But there are immediate reasons for not 
allowing friendship to dictate high prices even if we 
wanted to do that or believed it was good business; for 
Fort Smith is not far from the sawmills, and I suppose 
in every timbered country there are some mills that 
have no scruples about shipping direct. So if for any 
reason our prices were pushed up a little there would 
be any quantities of lumber shipped in. The Fort 
Smith yards certainly are up to the average in business 
efficiency, so I think we have our overhead eharges re- 
duced to a’ comparatively low percentage. But none 
of the yards is able to get the margin it really earns 
by the service it offers. So it is not only local compe- 
tition that we have to meet. We must have our prices 
low to keep pirates from coming in.’’ 


Mr. Dyke is not only the dean of the Fort Smith 
retailers; he is a prominent man in the Arkansas Asso- 
ciation of Lumber Dealers. At the last convention he 
was elected one of the directors of that organization, 
and his tall, erect figure clad in a Palm Beach suit 
loomed cool and comfortable among the sweltering dele- 
gates and visitors at the annual talkfest at Pine Bluff. 
A person meeting him only casually would guess him to 
be the organizing genius of a successful business. He 
looks the part without in the least trying to pose it. I 
suppose if he were assayed the most astute chemist 
would not be able to find even a trace of pose to the 
ton. The dignity and power of the man together with 
the friendly eyes twinkling back of his glasses and his 
evident genius for making friends explain in a large 
measure the long and successful career of the business 
that he controls. 


Handling Trade in a Businesslike Way 


‘“‘We .had a serious fire two years ago,’’ he said, 
‘fand we lost a large amount of stock. It was fully in- 
sured, but we had a good deal of trouble getting an 
adjustment made with the companies. They would not 
believe our stock could be as large as we showed it to 
be without having a larger percentage of dead stuff 
than we reported. I suppose that was a natural enough 
conclusion for them to come to, and I didn’t like to 
have the appearance of trying to recover more than was 
due me. But I knew I was right, and I didn’t think 
I ought to declare a larger percent of dead stock than 
I had merely to make my story look plausible. I gave 
the adjusters the invoices and the stock sheets, so there 
wasn’t any trouble on that score. But they began to 
object to paying the loss in full. The reason I put in 
a claim for practically all the stock is the fact that we 
never let dead stock pile up. Most yards get in slow 
movers at some time or other and rather than get rid of 
them they will pile them up in some out-of-the-way 
place. The idea is that other customers at some time 
will want that pattern of stuff, and then it can be sold. 
I never have done business that way. It is never possi- 
ble to guess when there will be a call for odd stuff, and 
it has been my experience that in a majority of cases 
it lies around until it rots or until a sale made at the 
regular price nets a loss, due to the accumulated inter- 
est on the investment. So this yard never has kept any 
dead stock. If a door of odd size is turned back on 
us we take it apart and use the panels and such other 
parts as can be used in doors of standard sizes. It it 
is a window we take the glass out and burn up the sash. 
So there never is any dead stock entered on our in- 
voices. I’d rather take the loss in the first place and 
have it charged off than to have the stuff lying around 
to cause a still larger loss at some future time. 


‘¢We have a small planing mill, but we’ve taken 
particular pains to see that it does not make us lose 
money after the manner of planing mills. Ours is not 
a jobbing mill. We don’t expect nor want the orii- 
nary run of small jobs that come to a planing mill. We 
manufacture odd sized interior trim and doors 4a nd 
windows for our own use. We can’t compete with the 
big stock mills and don’t try to, for our men are all ex- 
perts capable of carrying a job clear through. The 
big mills have men or girls trained to feed certain ma- 
chines, and of course they can get that kind of labor 
cheaply. Our labor is necessarily high priced. So we 
stick to the things that we need and that we can make 
more cheaply and more quickly than the big mills cau 
do for us. An exact cost system informs us whether 2 
certain job was done at a profit or a loss and exact!y 
how much of which ever it happens to be. A planing 
mill is something of a fire risk at best, so we put tls 
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puilding 100 feet from any other building. We’ve al- 
ways been careful about fire, but since our fire of two 
years ago we’ve been extra careful.’’ 
Ideal Fire Protection 
The Dyke yard is ideally arranged to guard against 
fire. in the first place, the company owns a large tract 
of land and so can keep the buildings pretty well iso- 
lated. ‘The paint house is across the street from the 
rest of the buildings but is close enough to the planing 
mill so that incomplete work can be taken across to 
have the joints painted or finished work can be sent 
over {0 be dressed up with the finishing stains and var- 
nishes. There is a big shed in which is carried the 
general stock, and at a little distance is another big 
shed in which nothing but mill work is stored. The 
company does a retail business in lumber but does a 








“A highly satisfactory combination” 


large amount of jobbing in mill work. It has a couple 
of men on the road, and they cover a territory exténd- 
ing about 100 miles on all sides of Fort Smith, Another 
fire preventive is the high, bum-tight fence that sur- 
rounds the establishment. The yard stood open in the 
old days, but Mr. Dyke is very well satisfied with the 
fence, both because it makes for a lessening of the fire 
hazard and because it keeps the place from being a 
rendezvous for various classes of undesirable citizens. 
The fence and the watchman together have been a 
highly satisfactory combination for the repression of 
aliens. 

The main shed is a double alley structure of some- 
what unusual design. It is like the combination of a 
single alley shed and an umbrella shed with the second 
alley at the junction point. The south side of the shed 
is closed but the north is open and is used for the stor- 
age of stock that is shoved into bins opening directly 
under the eaves. The alleys are planked, and the whole 
shed is high off the ground and copiously ventilated. 
It is impossible to build a satisfactory closed shed with 
tight walls in this part of Arkansas on account of the 
lamp climate. People from the North are surprised 
to see the houses in the South set up on wooden blocks 
or brick piers. Even the big, costly houses are apt not 
to have a solid foundation, for it is only by allowing 
the air a full sweep under the floors that the house can 
be kept dry and wholesome throughout the year. In- 
stead of doors at the alley ends there are canvas cur- 
tains arranged so they can be rolled down easily to 
cover the upper two-thirds of the openings. The bear- 
ings under the lower bins are also arranged to allow 
asweep of air to flow through. They are made of 2x4’s 
in crate form; that is, they are built up by laying a 2x4 
down, nailing short blocks of 2x4 along at regular inter- 
vals, putting a second 2x4 on the blocks, adding another 
tow ot blocks just above the first row and proceeding on 
this line until a bearing is made. These bearings can 
he lifted out easily, so if a piece rots or breaks it is 
an easy matter to fix it, and the open work, like hosiery 
of similar pattern, makes for the circulation of air. 

The plans for this shed were drawn a number of years 
ago and have been kept on file in the office with the 
\dea of rebuilding the yard some time. But rebuilding 
8 such a depressing prospect that it was put off from 
tne to time, but finally a disaster made it necessary to 
get busy at onee. Then the plans were rescued and 
followed almost exactly. In fact Mr. Dyke said he 
Coull think of only about one change of any impor- 
tance. This was the cutting out of a couple of bins 
in the front of the shed and putting in a drive connect- 
ing the two alley ways. The railroad siding runs along 


. the front of this building, so it is possible to have a 


Car set across the end of one of the alleys and to dis: 


tribuie the lumber to the proper bins by means of 
trucks, Material belonging in the other alley can be 
gh over through this short connecting drive, and 
ne | 


anked floor of the alley ways makes trucking com- 
paratively easy. 
_Thoe piece stuff shed is an open-faced structure that is 


250 feet long. Then there is a shed for sash, doors 
and glazing that is about 250 feet square. The capac- 
ot this shed is staggering to a person used to the 
uMitations of retailing. But this building sheds the 
Jobbi 2 stock and really supplies a territory about 200 
miles in diameter. After walking through the aisles 
i Sceing the tremendous quantities of doors and sash 


‘he huge stock of glass it was easy to believe that 





the houses sprouting over a patch even larger than that 
could get their port holes out of this collection, but it 
was hard to understand how even heroic operations 
could keep dead stock from stacking up. The south 
side of the south alley in the main shed holds a big 
stock of moldings kept to supply the jobbing trade. 


The Old Fashioned Lumber Retailer Is Losing Ground 


In talking about the development of business that 
had brought about the company’s entry into the whole- 
saling business Mr. Dyke touched upon some of the 
further changes that seem to him imminent in the gen- 
eral retailing practice of lumbermen. 

‘“Within a few years,’’ he said, ‘‘I expect to see 
the old fashioned lumber retailer disappear and his 
place taken by a building material man. I can under- 
stand why the manufacturers are opposed to the ad- 
vert of substitutes, for that naturally cuts into their 
business directly. But their appeal to the retailer not 
to have anything to do with the substitutes is not very 
logical. It looks to me as though the retailers are being 
urged to pull the manufacturers’ chestnuts out of the 
fire. Why should retailers not sell substitutes that are 
proving useful and popular? They belong with build- 
ing material, and it will be a genuine service to the 
buying public to be able to get all building materials 
in the same place. Practically all of them go well 
with lumber both because they are wanted by men who 
want lumber at the same time and because they usually 
can be stored in lumber yards without any radical 
changes being made in the sheds. If I don’t carry 
these substitutes my customers will want to know why. 
There can’t be many reasons. It must be I think they 
are no good, I can’t make a profit on them, or I haven’t 
energy enough to keep up with the times. If I say 
they are no good my customers will doubt my word; 
for their friends have used them and found them good. 
If I can’t make a profit on them, and some hardware 
man can, my customers will wonder how wide a mar- 
gin I have to charge before I can make something for 
myself and then they will suspect me of charging too 
much for my lumber. No business man in these days 
wants to be thought a back number and lacking in 
energy and initiative. As a matter of fact there are 
a good many substitutes that I believe are good invest- 
ments and add to the quality of a building. My cus- 
tomers want them, and I can make a profit on them. 
Since this is true I really can’t think of any counter- 
balancing reason weighty enough to make me refuse to 
handle them.’’ 

Far be it from the Realm to decide between the 
manufacturer and the retailer when the latter balks 
at the straight and narrow path surveyed for him by 
the former’s ideas of propriety and rectitude. When 
it talks about substitutes it may mean any or all of a 
dozen things, but usually it thinks of shingles, The 
man who made a will and left all his property to his 
daughter provided she did not marry a one-eyed Irish- 
man who owned a merry-go-round and who had licked 
Mike Hogan fourteen times may have had it in mind 
to protect his offspring for a malicious fate in gen- 
eral, but most of us had a fair idea that the old man 
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The talk about durability 
is being overshadowed these 
days by price comparison 
and home builders are com- 
ing to see there’s nothing 
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nity, when prices of substi- 
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was thinking of one certain Patsy Burke. It seems 
possible, to make a conservative statement, that some 
certain persons with a monetary interest in the good 
health of patent roofing and a residuary ill will for 
wooden shingles and a fond aspiration to pass the beer 


and say, ‘‘Alas, poor shingle roof, I knew him well; 
have another’n, boys, this is on me. 
he’s dead,’’ and so on, have gone out of their way to 
attach the blame for all sorts of calamities to the cedar 
covering on the house. 


Ain’t it too bad 


Does a fire start in a pile of 
waste in the furnace room? That shingle roof is the 
culprit. Does the milk sour in the refrigerator? Dog- 
gone it, you should have had more sense when you 
roofed your house. Does your wife run off with a trav- 
eling man and leave you to raise the triplets single 
handed? Well, what woman could be happy under 


shingles, anyway? If you’d put on our special Dinah- 














“Leave you to raise the triplets single handed” 


Mite roofing your troubles probably would have come 
singly. 

While this campaign of educating people to asso- 
ciate shingles with fire no doubt has caused some and 
perhaps much of what prejudice there is in the public 
mind against this roofing material it is also true that 
fluctuating price and the unusually keen competition 
there is in the sale of shingles have helped make them 
unpopular with the retailers themselves. If the shin- 
gle makers want to help stem the tide that seems to 
be setting against them they might organize to guar- 
antee grades. Then if prices could be made more sta- 
ble and a campaign launched favoring shingles dipped 
in some fire resistant this ‘‘best of all roofs’’ would 
stand a better chance of holding the place in the build- 
ing world that it deserves. 


Where Wood Belongs and Where It Doesn’t 


But it is a question whether much of a result is go- 
ing to be gained in the future by the fostering of a 
prejudice in favor of wood, whether or not it is the 
best material for the purpose the builder has in mind. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN long has held the position 
that there are some places where wood does not belong 
and that it is the height of foolishness to urge its use 
for such purposes. There are a great number of places 
where wood is better, cheaper and more satisfactory 
than any of the substitutes, and it seems wise to direct 
the efforts of friends of lumber toward keeping the 
substitute men from taking this trade that does not 
belong to them. There are places where it is not ad- 
visable to use shingles, and it is as foolish to try to 
get them used there as it is to say they ought not to 
be used on any roof. Out of this new adjustment of 
lumber retailers to the entire gamut of structural stuff 
it seems certain that what Mr. Dyke predicted is slow- 
ly coming to pass: The retailer is becoming a seller 
of building material. Modern business is proving that 
Mr. Franklin was correct in stating that honesty is the 
best policy; so it seems reasonably certain that the 
manufacturers of lumber will get a square deal at the 
hands of the material men. Wisdom for them lies in 
finding new uses for lumber and better ways of using 
it for old purposes. 

A few weeks ago a famous Chicago newspaper car- 
ried an item under a Delaware (Ohio) date line. Fol- 
lowing is the first paragraph: ‘‘Charles Warren Fair- 
banks, Republican candidate for vice president, 
sounded warning that the American flag may be im- 
periled in an impromptu address at the alumni luncheon 
of Ohio Wesleyan university this afternoon.’’ We 
hope the flag suffered no serious harm in. the address 
and think likely it did not. It has been slammed 
around so furiously by all kinds of oratory, impromptu 
and deliberately planned, during the last 139 years that 


_it seems probable it could stand the worst that might 


be done in an impromptu speech at Delaware. But 
by the same token lumber has been put in peril in 
speeches and policies of wholesalers who could see no 
further than the day’s sales. Even a good natured 
man will get tired after carrying the load that belongs 
to somebody else, and there is a possibility of his car- 
rying less lumber than he should simply because he has 
been over urged to carry more than conditions war- 
ranted. 

The Realm is not through with Fort Smith. Next 
week it will introduce some other retailers of that at- 
tractive and growing city. 
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ITS ADVISORY BOARD BUILDS TRADE FOR A YARD 


Retail Company Offers Exceptional Service to Consumers— Home Builders and Contractors Easily Influenced — 
Novel Scheme Brings Success—Plan to Be Extended to Farming Communities 


Some men conceive theories and endeavor to prac- 
tice them on a basis of ‘‘ win, lose, or draw—the theory 
forever.’’ 

Wiser men hunt around for the practical, for the 
thing that has worked somewhere else. Then they find 
the theory as to why it did work, and apply the theory 
to their own uses, 

Herbert A. Hall, of the Hall Lumber Company in 
Lansing, Mich., is not a theorist. His bump of prac- 
ticality is well developed. That, perhaps, is the reason 
that he is doing a bigger business and is showing a 
larger profit on the investment than the heads of many 
concerns much larger than the one which he directs. 

Some two years ago a newspaper advertising solic- 
itor called upon him. The usual stock arguments for 
newspaper advertising brought forth this reply from 
Mr. Hall: 

‘*Blank company up the street, I notice, is advertis- 
ing shingles at a cut price in your paper. I’ll bet you 
a good cigar that he won’t sell enough shingles to pay 
for one-tenth of his advertising.’’ 

‘*No, now wait a minute,’’ he went on, as the vendor 
of newspaper space endeavored to break in. ‘‘He 
isn’t going to tease somebody in on a cut price and 
then make it up on something else—because it’s against 
the law of averages. 

‘* Your paper has a circulation of 20,000? All right. 
Most of the lumber in this town is sold to contractors 
—we’ll say two hundred of them. Tell me, if you can, 
why I should use a medium with a 20,000 circulation 
to reach two hundred men? And you know, as well 
as I do, that only a small proportion of those 200 men 
is likely to be moved at all by what I might say in 
your newspaper. This ‘fine lumber, lath and building 
materials of all kinds’ sort of copy in a newspaper 
never was worth a dime to any lumber yard. I’ll stay 
out of the newspaper, thank you, and devote my time 
and money to reaching those 200 contractors that buy 
95 percent of the material sold in Lansing by as direct 
a route as I can.’’ 

Mr. Hall thereupon proceeded to soften the blow of 
his cold turndown with a perfectly good cigar—plus a 
few words that sent his caller away good natured; for 
the hero of this little tale, the same being Herbert A. 
Hall, has a faculty for making friends and keeping 
them. 

Last January the same newspaper solicitor turned 
up again. But he had a different story. ‘‘If I came 
in here and told you that I had $200 and wanted to 
build a garage, what would you do about it?’’ he 
asked. ‘ 

‘*What do you mean?’’ inquired Mr. Hall. 

‘*Well, could you or anybody else around here make 
a little plan for me, and then introduce me to a ear- 
penter who would build the garage?’’ 

‘«Sure.’’ 

‘““Tf I had $3,000 and wanted to build a house— 
could you help me on plans, tell me of a good architect, 
and put me in touch with a first class contractor who 
would treat me right?’’ 

‘*You know we could. Why?’’ 

The newspaper solicitor recalled to him the turn- 
down of many months before, including the cigar and 
the friendly words that went along with it. And 
then he cut loose. ‘‘You had me absolutely stopped 
before, Mr. Hall,’’ he said. ‘‘You knew your business 
from the advertising viewpoint—and you knew why 
you knew it. Furthermore, you had the courtesy to 
tell me why. I’ve spent a lot of time figuring out a 
scheme of merchandizing for a retail lumber company 
that I think will work. Now that I’ve got it figured 
out I’m bringing it to you first because I think you 
can make the most intelligent use of it of any man in 
town. 

‘Ninety-five percent of the lumber sold out of 
Lansing’s five or six yards goes to 200 contractors, you 
said,’’ went on the solicitor. ‘‘In order to use the 
newspapers effectively and profitably it is necessary 
for you to use your space in such a way that you talk 
to the public—and not to the contractors. Well, I 
think I know how a lumber company can talk to the 
publie.’’ 

Ten minutes later Mr. Hall called in his right hand 
man. ‘Mulliken, you’re to let this young man spend 
not to exceed $150 to try out his plan,’’ he said after 
explanations. ‘‘I’m leaving for the West tomorrow 
and won’t be home for three months. Send me reports 
on how it ‘pans out,’ and if it works we’ll keep it up.’’ 

And thus the Hall Lumber Company’s ‘‘advisory 
bureau’’ was born. 

To go back again to theory vs. practice. Theoretic- 
ally ‘‘it pays to advertise,’’ in any way, shape, or 
manner. Practically, it doesn’t. Being practical, Mr. 
Hall refused to advertise simply because somebody 
else did. Being wise, he was willing to spend a little 
money in an endeavor to apply a practical theory— 
that somebody had used successfully—to his own busi- 
ness. ; 

Your retail merchant knows that in practice it pays 
to advertise when you can talk to the public as a 
whole about something new, provided the public as a 
whole wants it. And your retail merchant doesn’t give 
a ‘‘hoot’’ what the theory is. It works, and that’s 
enough for him, 

The same way with Herbert A. Hall and his ‘‘ad- 
visory bureau.’’ 








Once every week since January an advertisement 
has appeared in the Lansing newspaper. It doesn’t 
talk lumber, or lath, or interior finish. It tells of the 
Hall Lumber Company’s ‘‘advisory bureau’’—some- 
what in this fashion: 


House vs. Apartment 


Recent investigations of our advisory bureau go to show 
that an apartment house in Lansing will pay from 8 to 12 
percent; in good times or bad. 

We also find that it is less expensive, in the long run, to 
build a new house than it is to buy an old one. | 

The Hall Lumber Company maintains this advisory bureau 
to help folks solve building problems of any nature. The 
bureau collects—for the free use of good customers and 
strangers alike—every manner of accurate building informa- 
tion. The bureau can help you with your plans for barns or 
homes or chicken coops. It will put you in touch with con- 
tractors and architects. It will assist you with your financ- 
ing. It can render you invaluable aid of an advisory char- 
acter. 

Use this bureau as you would a public library. The only 
charge is your ‘Thank you.” : 

‘THE HALL LUMBER COMPANY. 

That kind of copy is just as interesting to the poten- 
tial investor as it is to a contractor. It will get action 
out of the bookkeeper who wants to have a chicken 
yard; it arouses the man and his wife who are think- 
ing about building a home; it has a meaning for the 
man who has bought himself an automobile and is won- 
dering whom to see about having a garage put up. Every 
one of the 20,000 families into which that advertise- 











Why Our Advisory Bureau ( 
Is a Pronounced Success: 


INSOFAR as we know this is the only 
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bureau, for 
*4 and strangers alike. 

“It is a wonderfully successful 
feature — it has become an ex- 
‘ceedingly popular plan, Folks with 
building problems ranging from 


A city employee brought us a plan he 
had drawn for a shed. Our advisory 
bureau offered a suggestion. 


For months our advisory bureau has 
been posting itself on everything that 
prospective builders could ask. 

. Bring your building plans here — or 
Sy iin eee am een teem your questions about men, materials, 
ployee saved the city of Lansing about or financing. We are glad to be of ser- 
10 per cent of the estimated cost. vice. . 
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ment goes is potentially a ‘‘customer’’ for the advi- 
sory bureau. 

Now then, what actually occurs? 

The investor comes in. He looks curiously about the 
handsomely finished office—and oftentimes suspiciously. 
‘IT was kinda wonderin’ about this flat proposition,’’ 
he ventures. ‘‘Seems like it might pay out all right. 
But then, I ain’t so sure.’’ 

Mulliken is sure. Mulliken, you see, has been read- 
ing up on two family flats and four family flats and 
six family flats. When he runs across anything in a 
newspaper, a magazine, or a trade journal that might 
come in handily he files it—takes just a minute, and 
it’s worth while. Mulliken points out that Lansing 
real estate has doubled in value during the last few 
years; that houses are all filled up and that rents are 
sky high; that workingmen are living in tents; that 
in Detroit flats are paying 16 percent in certain cases; 
that flats are easy to rent in good times because of the 
demand, and easy to rent in hard times because of the 
low price. 

‘‘Well,’’ says Mr. Potential Investor. ‘‘That sounds 
pretty good.’’? And he goes away. 

You can’t wrap up a six family flat and hand it to a 
man like a package of soda crackers. Mulliken isn’t 
chump enough to try. He simply waits and lets what 
he has said percolate, as it were. But he knows that 
Mr. Potential Investor has been sent a long way on 
the road that eventually will cause a six family flat to 
go up—and that the Hall Lumber Company has the 
‘‘edge’’ on everybody else in selling the material for 
that flat. 

It’s different with a woman who wants to remodel 
her front porch. 

‘*T thought something like this might look pretty,’’ 
says the lady, drawing a purple ink alleged plan on 
monogramed stationery from among the street car 
tickets, mirrors, manicure sets, and samples in her 

urse. 


‘Well, I should say so,’’ agrees Mulliken. ‘‘That’s 


just about the thing. But, by the way, I came across a 
beautiful little idea last week in looking over—’’ and 
away goes. Mr. Mulliken, with an entranced woman- 
who-wants-her-porch-remodelled drinking in every 
word. Before she knows it an order for $250 worth of 
material is on its way to the mill and yard; and the 
Hall Lumber Company has won a woman friend who 
will peddle its good news all over her end of town, 

Next to birth, marriage and death the most impor- 
tant occasion in the lives of the ordinary man and 
wife is that of building a ‘‘home of their very own.’? 

Before they get the first baby paid for they begin to 
think about the day when they will have a house just 
as they want it. As soon as the family ‘building 
fund’’ amounts to $67.38, counting the interest ac- 
erued, the average ‘‘Mrs.’’ begins to sketch plans of 
closets and cupboards surrounded by a room or two. 

In time, Friend Husband brings home the bacon 
or a cousin the second time removed dies and leaves 
them some money. Friend Husband wants to buy 
an old house. Friend Wife wants a brand new one. 
It’s a fifty-fifty shot as to whether a real estate broker 
or a lumber dealer and a contractor ‘‘cop’’ the coin. 
Friend Husband talks to the real estate brokers 
because they are accessible. They advertise. Their 
goods are standing out plain, at a stated price, on a 
certain lot. Friend Wife, however, has her heart set 
on a fireplace upstairs and down, a sewing-room with 
fourteen. closets and a kitchen with a separate cup- 
board for every dish she owns. She, however, doesn’t 
know any salesmen (architects, contractors and lumber 
dealers) to help ‘‘sell’’ her husband. She doesn’t 
know where to find information. 

But she does know how to read newspaper advertis- 
ing. That’s where she gets practically all of her buy- 
ing news. She spies a Hall company advertisement 
along this line: 


In Language That the Women Understand 


The Hall Lumber Company advisory bureau puts itself in 
the layman’s position. It answers building problems so 
plainly and clearly that any woman—though she understands 
“Ss whit of the builders’ jargon—can learn what she wants 
to know. 


(And then a paragraph or two setting forth the helpfulness 
of the advisory bureau in obtaining all sorts of information 
that would appeal to prospective builders.) 

A few days later in comes Friend Husband to the 
Hall Lumber Company. Maybe the wife is with him. 
They ‘‘are just thinking of building and would like to 
know—’’ 

One of the prominent features of the Hall Lumber 
Company office is a handsome black leather binding, 
containing dozens and dozens of pictures and plans 
furnished by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

The wife’s eyes fairly sparkle with delight as a 
picture of a cozy little house is presented to her. The 
husband sits right on the edge of his chair when he 
learns ‘‘approximately’’ how little the house will cost. 
The ‘‘approximately’’ is quoted for emphasis, because 
the advisory bureau always makes sure to leave plenty 
of room for the contractor to figure on. 

‘Do you build these houses yourself?’’ asks the 
man. 

“Oh no,’’ says Mulliken. ‘‘You will want a con- 
tractor for that’’—and frequently he advises an archi- 
tect’s services. 

‘Who would be a good architect? Who’s a good 
eontractor?’’ 

Mulliken names a whole list. And he tells the truth 
—for the Hall Lumber Company has been in business 
since 1867, and its reputation for honesty and fair 
dealing is worth preserving. The good men are the 
men who get not only the recommendations but per- 
sonal introductions as well if the prospective builder 
doesn’t express a preference. 

The contractors—most of them—appreciate what the 
Hall Lumber Company advisory bureau is trying to do 
for them and for the whole building industry. They 
are rapidly coming to realize that the Hall advisory 
bureau is inducing people to build who had only a 
faint idea of building in the first place. And they are 
shrewd enough to see that what helps one helps all. 

Naturally, when Friend Husband and Friend Wife 
eventually build the contractor who gets the job turns 
to the Hall Lumber Company for his material. 

The real estate brokers make a great play of ‘‘Hasy 
Terms, a Reasonable Payment Down and the Rest 
Same as Rent.’’ But they haven’t anything on the 
Hall Lumber Company advisory bureau. 

Lansing has several strong building and loan asso- 
ciations. If a man with $1,000 wants a house and lot 
costing $3,000 any of the associations will loan him 
the needed $2,000. Not only does the Hall Lumber 
Company advisory bureau help the building and loan 
associations, but the money lenders help the lumber 
company by talking ‘‘It’s cheaper to build a new house 
than it is to buy an old one. Buy a lot and we’ll fur- 
nish the money to erect a house.’’ 

Mr. Hall thinks so well of such results as he already 
has been able to detect from the advisory bureau ad- 
vertising in bringing Lansing residents into the office 
that he is going to shoot some of his ammunition 
straight at the farming territory surrounding Lansing. 

The farmers of central Michigan are in the habit of 
buying lumber from small dealers at country cross 
roads. The stocks carried are good, as far as they £9, 
the prices for the most part are fair—and the Hall 
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Lumber Company has too kindly a feeling for its rural 
competitors to attack them or to steal business away 
from them. 

‘What I hope to do is to interest the farmers in 
petter homes and better buildings,’’ said Mr. Hall. 
“Tf the advisory bureau can persuade the farmer to 
puild a $5,000 home when his intention was to put up 
a $2,500 home, he’ll have to get at least some materials 
—millwork and the like—from a source other than the 
yural lumberman, who has no facilities. It stands to 
reason that both the rural dealer and the city dealer, 
our company for instance, will benefit accordingly.’’ 

The advisory bureau is now collecting pictures and 
plans for the better type of farm residences, and is 
jaying out advertising copy to go along with it. 

“And if just one good house is sold, the profit will 
pay the expenses of the advisory bureau and its adver- 
tising for an entire year. (The advisory bureau al- 
ready has paid its expenses for a year, it might be 
stated.) 

Any lumber dealer who knows his business knows 
enough to be or have an ‘‘advisory bureau.’’ It is 
made up of 99 percent common sense and 1 percent 
novelty. 

The advisory bureau simply puts the merchandizing 
—the salesmanship—of the retail lumber company to 
the front in the public mind. 

The ‘‘ready cut’’ people sell houses for the same 
reason that real estate brokers do. Instead of pre- 
senting a mass of raw material to the public—as too 
many retail lumber dealers do—they offer the com- 
pleted house or barn or garage. 

The advisory bureau, at a nominal expense to the 
lumber company, takes the dazed layman by the hand 
and courteously guides him through the labyrinth of 
building problems. The advisory bureau shows pic- 
tures and lets the selling of boards take care of itself. 

Every one of Lansing’s building men is as busy as 
he can be—for times are prosperous in Lansing. But 
the Hail Lumber Company is busier, proportionately, 
than any of the others. 

‘‘We have more business than we can handle,’’ said 
Mr. Hall, ‘‘but we’re going to keep right on with the 
advisory bureau advertising because it is a business 
builder for the future, when times aren’t so good. The 
man whom we interest this year in building may not 
build this year, nor next. But sooner or later he will 
build, and we’ll get his business by deserving it and’ 
by not permitting him to lose his interest.’’—Contrib- 
uted. 


lie service or a business career. 


HOW THE FORESTER IS TRAINED 


Yale School Emphasizes Fact That Grad- 


uates Are Practical Men 


The preparation given to the student at the Yale 
School of Forestry is intended to fit him for either pub- 
These two objects of 
training are not so diametrically opposed as it would 
seem and are steadily approaching each other. The for- 
ester in charge of national forests can not succeed with- 
out the capacity for handling a great volume of detailed 
and diversified business in an orderly and efficient man- 
ner. He must be a good office man, but must first of all 
possess capacity to manage men and plan work. The 
business man, especially the lumberman, on the other 
hand, is coming more closely in touch with big publie 
questions. Fire protection, legislation and organizations, 
equitable tax laws, the relation of publicly-owned stump- 
age to the welfare of private operations, all call for a 
broader outlook on the part of the operator—an outlook 
possessed by the forester through his training in these 
subjects. Thoroughness, accuracy, and reliability are 
fundamental qualities in any field of work, and these 
qualities are impressed upon the Yale School of Forestry 
men by a well planned system of field work in which every 
task is rigidly checked for error. 

The training covers very thoroughly the principles of 
business administration as well as the technical features 
of wood identification, timber uses, logging and manufac- 
turing methods, fire protection, the production of timber 
crops, and the economic question of markets, legislation, 
taxation, and values. The improvement in ability to 
think and to produce results, noted in the students dur- 
ing the two years’ course, is frequently very striking. 
This training is combined with such a large proportion 
of physical or field work and practical office work that the 
tendency so often noted in academic undergraduate in- 
struction to overbalance the practical with the theoretical 
is corrected. The men acquire well-placed confidence in 
their powers, quite different from the mistaken cock- 
sureness of many graduates of colleges and resembling 
the attitude of men with a thorough engineering train- 
ing. These men, with a few unavoidable exceptions, real- 
ize that they must take hold of the lowest rung in the 
ladder for some time possibly and do work which may 
be performed better by men with little or no education. 


Only in this way can they hope to rise to the opportunity 
to use their full powers. Some fail to stick and ulti- 
mately take up some other line of work. Some do not 
at once find the right opportunity. But the majority 
‘*make good’’ in from three to five years and are found 
in positions of responsibility, giving value received. 

The service of the Yale School of Forestry to its stu- 
dents is centered upon the preparation for their work, 
that they may get the foundation and incentive for devel 
oping into men of real value in whatever field they at- 
tempt, not merely because of their technical preparation 
but by reason of their general outlook and attitude 
toward their responsibilities. Yale does not guarantee 
each graduate a position when he leaves the school, but 
all possible aid is given the student to get in touch with 
prospective employers. The national Forest Service each 
year takes a certain number. Opportunities in State 
work attract some, while others find employment with lum- 
ber companies, starting in sometimes in the woods and 
sometimes in the mill or office. The organization of fire 
protection systems has been largely in the hands of 
foresters who have shown special adaptability to this 
kind of work, involving, as it does, contact with the pub 
lie, plans for field work, and the handling of men. 

Lumbermen as a class have not yet awakened to the 
possibilities of service latent in the forestry training. A 
few of the more far-sighted have come to the point of 
trying out the forest school man and with good results 
wherever entered into with a true desire to use him and 
not with the preconceived determination to break his 
spirit by maintaining him on the basis of the lowest paid 
labor and at the hardest physical tasks until he quits. 
Much prejudice remains—the conception that the forester 
as such will desire to exhibit his superior wisdom, criticize 
the loggers’ methods, and seek impossible results has 
deterred many a lumberman from employing such men. 
The Yale School of Forestry graduate, as a result of the 
training he has received, has a fair grasp of the economic 
problems of the industry and knows how to fit into them. 

The owners of large private estates are coming to 
realize that in foresters they can secure men of stable 
character, high ideals, and all-around training, who de- 
sire to live in the woods practically the year round. 

Aside from the training itself and the ‘‘clearing 
house’’ for employment, the school codperates with its 
graduates in maintaining a quarterly publication, the 
Yale Forest School News, which through its personal col- 
umns keeps the alumni in close touch with each other 
and helps to maintain a spirit of comradeship among for- 
esters. 











CHAPTER 3 


On the evening following that which has been reported 
the camp’s lumberers and myself were again returned 
from dining and had placed our day’s garments upon 
the series of wires which reticulated the region in the 
neighborhood of the large metallic receptacle of wood 
which served for a stove. As usual, thereupon arose 
somewhat of a vapor that mingled marvelously with the 
smoke from pipes that were beginning to be lighted. 

Having previously during the day reported my good 
fortune in having discovered a fresh fund of the infor- 
mation of which I had come in search to Mr. Whirling 
Mahon, locally in charge of the operations, he had ad- 
vised a procedure which I now put into effect. From my 
sleeping quarters (which were on the upper tier very 
near to the stove referred to) I produced an almost en- 
tirely undepleted box of cigars, which I had been able 
to purchase at the canvassary maintained by the camp. 
These, with what graciousness I was able to summon, I 
myself passed among the members of the assemblage. 
The resulting remarks were rather difficult to interpret, 
but I took them in the spirit with which they doubtless 
were offered. 

‘‘Boy or girl?’’ ‘‘What judge cut the knot?’’ ‘‘ How 
old are you, anyway?’’ ‘‘Didn’t know they allowed it in 
this camp any more,’’ ‘‘ His squirrel is a go-getter’’ were 
samples of those which I was afterward able to recollect. 
To all I replied in a sprightly manner, inviting all to 
assist with the work on hand for the evening. To this 
Suggestion all seemed unusually responsive, it having 
been noised abroad during the day, as I presumed, that 
our previous evenings’ labors had been profitable. And 
besides, on this and many subsequent occasions, the im- 
mediate and whole-hearted interest of the lumber boys in 
the achievements of Mr. Paul Bunyan was to me a 
great encouragement. In fact, almost without exception, 
When it was understood that I, a historian of some attain- 
ments, was engaged in recording for posterity the works 
of Mr. Bunyan, the greatest possible enthusiasm was 
Manifested. At times it was even exciting to observe a 
number of seemingly uncouth individuals almost fighting 
with each other for the privilege of dictating additional 
data for my notes. How little can the person not one of 
them appreciate at their true worth these worthy fel- 
lows! How strange that no historian has previously dis- 
covered this great mine of data! How fortunate I am in 
having the honor! ... But to resume. On my invita- 
tion, all gathered about Mr. Smith-Jackson and myself 
and T resumed my interrogations. 

‘You were relating to me the manner of construction 
of the camp buildings previous to Mr. Bunyan’s logging 
off of North Dakota??? I reminded Mr. 8.-Jackson. 
‘Will you be so good as to continue? And may I ask 
that any of those present who are able to add items of 
interest will not hesitate to do so?’’ The response was 
gratifying. My notebook and pencils were ready. Little 
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“One of them digesters outen a pulp mill’ ” 


did I dream of the richness of the information I was 
about to receive. 

‘¢The main works to any camp is the cook-shanty’’ an- 
nounced Mr. Jackson. ‘‘ Paul he knowed it. He aimed 
to git aholt of the geehawest bunch of skookum timber- 
pullers ever fetched together in a mass. An’ he knowed 
he got to feed right. or they can’t stand up to it. So he 
figgered it out. When he got it done, that there eatin’ 
shanty it were 40 rods long and twict as wide. It were 
diamond-shaped and round in the middle, so as to be 
handy gittin’ in an’ out an’...’’ 

‘¢Pardon me fur buttin’ in,’’ said a gentleman whom I 
afterward learned to be Mr. Bulley Tootle, ‘‘but ain’t 
you got the size of that there eatin’ house mixed up with 
the butler’s pantry?’’ 

‘¢Well, now, it be possible, mebbe. How was it you 
was told?’’ rejoined Mr. Smith-Jackson. 

‘¢Seein’ as how what the reporter (referring to me) is 
after the real facts, not meanin’ to cut nothin’ what ain’t 
right, I hearn about it this way.’’ 

‘<By all means,’’? I exclaimed. ‘‘Let us have all the 
information available. In case there is apparent conflict 
in testimony you may trust me, I hope, to unravel any in- 
consistencies. It is only in this way that history can be 
written,’’ I assured them. Mr. Tootle, thus adjured, in- 
sured the wrapping of his cigar and, rather apologetically, 
continued. 

‘¢That were the pantry; the main eatin’ house it were 








longer than it were wide. They had such a slew of hands 
to victual that the house were so long that when they 
blowed the dinner whistle they had to have sets of lunch- 
counters along the walls—so the hands they don’t starve 
to death before they gits to their places to the tables.’’ 

‘¢Marvelous!’’ I could not help ejaculating. 

There was an admiring murmur through the crowd, 
which I took for confirmation of the statement. In this 
I was correct. There was no contradiction. Mr. Jack- 
son, after a slight pause, again took up his narrative. 

‘¢An’ it taken some cook-shanty to let out the grub for 
that there eatin’ house, yu kin bet. Sure was a regular 
old he of a cook-house. Nary kettle in it but was one of 
them digesters outen a pulp mill. Extra made they was. 
Steel two foot thick.’’ 

‘*What for, so heavy?’’ asked someone, anticipating 
my query. 

‘*Stand the steam pressure. Hotter the steam the 
quicker they could soften up them spuds. They run 
regular on two thousand seven hundred pounds to the 
inch—an’ the inches was measured small at that.’’ 

‘*How long to the run of spuds?’’ inquired a voice. 

‘*Nine to fourteen seconds,’’ answered Mr. Jackson. 
‘*Accordin’ to how good they had rossed um. The 
rossin’ machines was four rod to the feed slot an’ peels a 
spud in lessen three minutes. Paul he raises all his own 
garden truck, of course. It were all quite large.’’ 

‘*‘Speakin’ of his spuds,’’ spoke up another voice from 
the crowd, ‘‘remember the time mighty near the whole 
crew got laid out from eatin’ sick spuds? Appears like 
they left the door to the root-house open one day when 
the sun was shinin’ on the snow, an’ the glare give a lot of 
potatoes ophthalmia. It wa’n’t contagious tho’, just sort 
of spoiled the spuds what got hit with the light. After 
that Paul he put blue glass into the root-house doors 
so it wouldn’t hurt their eyes.’’ 

‘“Makes me think of that there corn-stalk and punkin 
vine, speakin’ of vegetables, now, . . .’’ remarked Bud. 

‘‘Leave that go till I git through with the cook and 
eatin’ house, will youse,’’ suggested Mr. Smith-Jackson. 

‘* All right,’’ agreed Bud, ‘‘but don’t pass um up any. 
Them is mighty important.’’ 

‘*Right you are. We'll git to um,’’ said Mr. Jackson, 
resuming. ‘‘ Now that eatin’ house were so big and long 
that they has to economize on table space. Tables was in 
three decks. Old hands they has the places of honor and 
sets on the top deck. Hands settin’ under um they has 
to wear big tin hats with little gutter spouts into um— 
to save their clothes from spatters an’ sich—when the cars 
was comin’ past, especially. It like to git sort of mussey 
them times, of course.’’ 

‘¢But that come after the ponies give out,’’ protested 
Mr. Tootle. Don’t yu go to forget them ponies. ’’ 

‘¢Well, now, maybe you better tell about that,’’ ro- 
plied Mr. S8.-Jackson. 

[The next installment of the life and works of Paul 
Bunyan will be published in an early issue. ] 
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[This is the fifth of a series of articles on buying mill- 
work, the fourth of which appearcd in the issue of June 3; 
the sixth will appear in an early issue. | 

It is safe to say that one door out of every four sold 
is a sash door. The percentage is probably as high as 
one in three, and yet there are hundreds of yard owners 
who carry a fairly good stock of panel doors but think 
that more than four or five two-eight, six-eight sash 
doors is an overstock. They don’t sell more than that 
because they don’t have them to sell and the excuse 
that ‘‘they never know just what a customer wants’’ 
is only an excuse without reason, for my experience has 
been that the ordinary buyer will take almost anything 
the dealer happens to have, if the quality and value look 
good to him. This, of course, does not apply to hard- 
wood doors or doors that must conform to specifications. 
Most up-to-date yards carry doors with about three 
lengths of glass, without special reference to the panel 
design. In fact, many dealers think it wise to have 
several different designs in stock so that they may have 
more variety and at the same time be free to buy from 
any wholesale house that happens to suit their fancy at 
the time of purchase. 

Of course there are more two-eight, six-eight front 
doors sold than of all the other sizes put together, but 
I am glad to notice that there are a few wholesale houses 
that are stocking sash doors three by six-eight, in both 
pine and hardwoods. I suppose that the reason for the 
popularity of the smaller size is a sort of sympathetic 
action with the most popular sized inside door, but any 
outside door only two feet eight inches wide is too nar- 
row to permit the free passage of an ordinary kitchen 
range or a piano or a good many other common articles 
of turniture. 

I don’t propose to try to tell anyone how to sell sash 
doors or anything else, but there is one selling idea for 
front doors that affects the buying, so I will mention it 
here. Have a show room for your sash doors and have 
them hung against the wall or displayed in some way so 
that you can show all of your different designs without 
pulling your stock to pieces for that purpose. Then keep 
your doors in a dark room that is as free from dirt and 
dust and moisture as is possible. Buy them flat; that 
is, with trimmings separate. In this way you can save 
packing charges because more doors can be bundled to- 
gether; you can pile them close together in your ware- 
house and keep the dirt and dust and sunshine away from 
the face of the door; and you can trim them to suit the 
customer or leave the trimming off as desired. Most 
dealers stand their sash doors on end; then paw them 
back and forth and pull one or two out to show a cus- 
tomer, and dust gathers on the cap or water table and 
on all molded or carved surfaces. The only real way 
to keep doors in stock is to pile them flat, one on top 
of the other, with an old door or something similar for a 
cover. If they are untrimmed, it is possible to keep them 
bright and clean for any length of time. However, if 
you insist on keeping them in stock all trimmed it is bet- 
ter to stand them on end, for in piling flat the trimming 
makes a space between the doors and dust collects worse 
than ever. 

Of course we can’t all have a sash and door warehouse 
that just suits us, but when you build one, if your town is 
lighted with electricity, build it without any windows and 
with as few door openings as possible. Put the electric 
light switch in the hinge of the door so that opening the 
door will light the lights and closing it will turn them off. 
Have adjustable ventilators that do not admit light and 
then keep the place clean, and I’ll venture to say that 
you will take pleasure in handling a part of your business 
that has always been more or less unpleasant. Doors get 
tanned and sometimes freckled in sunlight and need some 
care and attention to preserve their original beauty. 

Whether to buy sash doors open or glazed is a matter 
that is up to the dealer himself. Doubtless we can buy 
them cheaper glazed, but they are sometimes broken in 
transit and the work has to be done over again anyway 
and when one has done it a few times glazing a door is 
a simple operation. Some dealers prefer to do all of their 
door glazing and seem to think it pays. Personally, I 
have never been able to see it that way. We buy every- 
thing glazed that we possibly can because buying glass 
by the carload is cheaper than buying it boxed, and 
glaziers who do nothing else ought to be able to do it 
cheaper and better than any ‘‘Jack of all Trades’’ 
around a lumber yard. We do frequently buy a rush 
order of special sash open, and glaze them ourselves, but 
this is only to guard against the shipping of sash with 
soft putty, which positively will not bear rough handling; 
but if we can give the manufacturers time to let the 
putty harden we prefer that they do the glazing. 

Veneered doors are the most perplexing articles that 
millwork houses have to contend with. We buy veneered 
doors and some of them go wrong, and we buy more of 
another firm and some of them go wrong, and along 
comes a drummer for some big wholesale house who tells 
us that his firm never has any trouble with its veneered 
doors and he tells us why. He talks well and his chatter 
listens good and possibly we buy some more doors, just 
to see if there is any such thing as a truthful sash and 
door salesman. But let me tell you this: It would be 
one continuous round of pleasure to sell goods for a firm 
that never had any trouble with its veneered doors, and I 
am willing to work for such a firm for a year without 
pay, just for the fun of it. It would be the most enjoy- 

able vacation I ever had, and I believe I could make 
myself worth while. There are so many things entering 
into the construction and use of veneered doors that affect 


Front Doors and Veneered Doors 


(Contributed) 








their durability that it is hard to understand how they 
ean be sold at the prices which prevail. The quality of 
the glue and the skill with which it is applied, the sea- 
soning of both the core and the veneers and the careful 
machining of all the parts are of no less importance to 
the lasting qualities of a veneered door than the way it 
is handled in transit, the care that is taken of it in the 
warehouse while a part of our stocks, and the general 
treatment it gets from the time it leaves the manufacturer 
to the end of its usefulness as a door. 

If a package of veneered doors is shipped local freight, 
the teamster who takes them from the freight house 
should inspect them very carefully, and if there is any in- 
dication whatever of moisture on the package he should 
see that a notation to that effect is made upon his way 
bill by the agent. For while the doors may appear to be 
absolutely all right at the time that moisture may have 
started something that will be all wrong a little later. 

Each stile of a veneered door is made up of from fif- 
teen to twenty-five pieces all glued together and the im- 
perfect seasoning of even one of those smallest pieces is 
quite likely to cause a check or a crack in the veneer. 
Some architects specify that every piece of the core of 
doors for their buildings shall extend the whole length 
of the particular stile or rail of which it is a part. That 
may listen good to the architect himself, but I believe 
that the large manufacturers of stock veneered doors, 
after years of experimenting with all of the features 
that enter into veneered door construction, really know 
more about veneered doors than the architect and would 
make them that way if it were better, for as a stock 
proposition it would probably be cheaper than using the 
piece core construction, as practically all of them do. As 
a matter of fact it has never been shown in actual use 
that doors with full length pieces in the core have any 
advantage over the others. 

I am a firm believer in the stock veneered door. Any 
door that has stood in a warehouse through a season or 
more is surely a more reliable proposition than a brand 
new one in which the glue is scarcely dry and which, on 
account of a piece or two of unseasoned material, may 
develop season checks or open joints. Neither do I be- 
lieve that any manufacturer ean state with surety that 
his doors will not go wrong. I think that practically all 
large manufacturers make an honest effort to produce an 
ideal door and take every possible precaution against de- 
fects. But put any door in a position where there is an 
unequal distribution of heat or moisture, and who can 
say what the effect will be? It may twist till it can’t 
be latched, and it may cup in the panels or the veneers 
may blister or check and it may do all of those things. 
If it doesn’t do any of them it’s a good door, but that is 
no indication that another door from the same factory 
will not prove defective; and a few defective doors will 
not necessarily prove that the manufacturer has been 
careless. The only guaranty for veneered doors that is 
worth having is to replace doors that go wrong without 
too much responsibility being placed upon the users. The 
phrase ‘‘under proper treatment’’ is susceptible to numer- 
ous interpretations and the manufacturer should be al- 
lowed to define it clearly before purchase is made. 


In a general way I should say, other things joing 
equal, the heavier the door the less likelihood o{ ible 
and that an increase in the thickness of veneers \ ould 


still further decrease the probability of disappointment 
And I would put no limit whatever on this idea o} : 


veneer 


thickness. I know an old gentleman who is perin- 
tendent of a special order mill and has been worki),« with 
wood for more than fifty years, who make all his hard. 
wood front doors double thick either by resawing « thick 
piece and placing the pieces together with the facos jn- 
side out, or by ripping a wide board and ‘‘foldin«’? the 


parts together 





not end for end, mind you, for that would 


be wrong, nor by lapping, which would be wrong also, 
but by folding. He glues the parts up without screws op 


plugs and has never had a single door go wrone. Hig 
name would be known to hundreds who read thes: 


and, coming from a man of his experience, I shou!d ie 
the idea is a good one and worth thinking about. Veyn- 
eered doors for front or outside use should never he Jess 
than one and three-quarter inches thick, and should al- 


ways be protected with good marine varnish, with spe- 
cial attention to all edges, and refinished every year, 
Neither should any veneered door be fitted close. A very 
slight swelling may cause it to rub against the jambs or 
sill and wherever the varnish is rubbed off is a place for 
the entrance of moisture. The continual rubbing of the 
door against jamb or sill will pull away the veneers under 
which the glue has been killed by the moisture. 

Right here let me say that the proper hanging of a 
door is an art which seems to be growing extinct. It was 
my fortune a few years ago to inspect the doors in a 
large public building. There were about three carloads 
of doors altogether and many had warped and twisted, 
In company with an old and very efficient cabinetmaker 
and armed with straight-edge, square and bevel, we made 
a record of every door to determine which ones should be 
replaced and in an effort to find out, if possible, what 
local conditions had caused the trouble. In addition to 
the defects in the doors themselves we found doors that 
bound on the top hinge, and doors that bound on the bot- 
tom hinge; doors that rubbed and jambs that were out 
of line or twisted; and my old friend the ecabinetmaker 
insists that in all that building there is only one door 
that was properly hung. He also insists that jambs out 
of line or the binding of the door on the hinge will cause 
even a heavy door to warp or twist. Another item of in- 
terest in this incident is that the large majority of de- 
fective doors and the most seriously defective were those 
one and three-eighths inches thick. 

What I have said above is certainly not intended to 
discourage the -buying of veneered doors but rather the 
contrary, for I am sure that if the buying public really 
understands the construction and general disposition of 
the veneered door and realizes that with proper care it is 
as durable a proposition as a solid door the use of it will 
be encouraged, for there is absolutely no reason to the 
contrary. There are thousands of veneered doors in use 
that have been in place for years and years, and where 
certain woods were used these doors are getting more 
beautiful every year, but they have been kept absolutely 
dry and have received the other little attentions which 
are their due. 

Veneered doors in a home are permanent furniture that 
is not easily changed and they go as far toward beauti- 
fying our home surroundings as anything we can use for 
that purpose; but they must be treated right if we expect 
to resist the same amount of wear and tear that we could 
give to an old fashioned pine door. 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








Generally speaking business continues very good 
with the sash and door people. In Chicago the mill- 
work concerns have been as busy as they have been 
in months, and everybody in the trade apparently is 
happy. Kansas City manufacturers report a slight 
increase in estimating and inquiries, due primarily 
to the crop yield prospects. The Twin City factories 
are still busy on a heavy run of city orders, handling 
a larger special order business than they have for 
months. In Cincinnati territory mills and factories 
continue busy. Buffalo is one point where quiet 
seems to continue, although the trade volume is up 
to that of a year ago. Baltimore also notes a less 
urgent demand than it did. The fir door men in the 
Tacoma (Wash.) district report their order files go- 
ing down a bit, with prices continuing about the 
same. Business is also a little bit quiet in San Fran- 
cisco territory, while the door factories around the 
Bay are moderately busy. Steady operations con- 
tinue at the sawmills in the mountain territory. 
There is a steady demand for window glass, the 
popular sizes being rather difficult to obtain. These 
reports indicate that. prosperity chiefly with the sash 
and door houses is confined more to the middle West 
than the Northwest, where trade depends in a great 
measure upon the harvest yields. 


The sash and door situation in Chicago is very 
good. Local manufacturers and distributers report 
the business up to as good a standard as it has been 
in many months. Demand continues for almost every 
item on the list and prices are satisfactory. 


Minneapolis and St. Paul note a firmer tone to the 
market, due to the advances in glass and other mate- 
rials. Factories are still busy on a heavy run of 
city orders, handling the largest special order busi- 
ness ever known there, but country trade continues 
to be rather discouraging and is going out in mixed 
ear orders very largely. The nervousness over crop 
conditions is rather more than usual and is charged 


with responsibility for the conservatism in rural com- 
munities. 


Baltimore, Md., demand upon the factories is less 
urgent than it has been. Other special work makes 
fp in part for the deficiency in the direction indi- 


‘cated. The volume of business to come out, however, 


suffices to keep the factories going, and there is no 
such intense competition as would serve to depress 
prices. Much of the work called for is of the kind 
that grows out of the erection of big plants in or 
near the city. 


Buffalo (N. Y.) door mills report trade rather quiet, 
though up to the volume of a year ago. A good 
volume of building is being done, but it is not of a 
character that requires much millwork and the num- 
ber of dwellings for which permits are granted lias 
lately shown some falling off. 


Steady demand for all kinds of finishing material 
throughout the Cincinnati territory keeps all the mills 
and factories busy. This consumption is heaviest 
in the suburban sections of the city, where the call 
for porch work is particularly good. There is no 
yielding from the price lists on any of the products 
of the mills and outside competition this year is less 
than usual. : 


Kansas City sash and door manufacturers report a 
slight increase in estimating and inquiries. The gen 
eral feeling is that the trade will show marked im- 
provement very soon now as a result of the passing 
of the busy harvest season and the assurance that 


good erop yields always give. Building in we 


City for the month just closed shows a gain of . 
percent over the June permits in 1915 and that is re- 
garded as a most encouraging indication. An aperonne 
in building permits over last year’s totals te 
first six months of the year is reported officia ly 
‘from the largest ten cities in that section. Sash and 
door prices are very steady, but an increase 10 the 
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demand, it is expected, will be quickly reflected in 
the price as the manufacturers are working on a 
close margin. 

Louis reports that demand continues to show a 
slight increase. The great number of inquiries still con- 
tinue to come in, which to the minds of many millmen is 
proot that the consumer wants to do something, but that 
owiig to wars and the threats of wars, and incidental 
possible economic eruptions, he is held back by uncer- 
tainty. This is seemingly evidence of coming prosperity 
when affairs finally reach some approximation to cer- 
tainty. The big mills report that the trend of their out- 
put is toward the Northeast, East and South. The region 


TL 


to the West is not keeping pace with St. Louis territory 
in its demand ‘for sash and doors. 

Fir door men in the Tacoma (Wash.) district find 
orders a little less free and files being reduced. Prices 
continue about the same as last week. In the column 
trade demand is not so heavy as a few months ago, 
but prices are firm. Practically all of the factories 
took a two-day shutdown for the Fourth. 

Business is quiet at San Francisco factories. The 
door factories around the Bay are moderately busy 
for the season, with comparatively low prices: pre- 
vailing. The door departments at the big sawmills 
in the mountains are in steady operation, with a good 


demand. Increased shipments of white pine door 
stock and open sash are going east. 

There is a steady demand for window glass and 
jobbers who failed to lay in good supplies for the 
future of the better grades and popular sizes are 
having trouble in procuring their requirements. At 
the monthly meeting of western jobbers, held in 
Chicago last week, representatives attending reported 
a brisk demand, with prospects bright. It is predicted 
that factories will not resume operation before Oc- 
tober 1. The National Association of Window Glass 
Manufacturers will hold its annual meeting at At- 
lantic City from July 25 to 27 inelusive. 


REFORMS ARE NEEDED IN SOUTH AMERICAN TRADE 


Governmental Investigator Outlines Abuses in Lumber Exports — Over-measurement and Unstandardized Grades 
Cause Confusion—Shortages Lead to Dissatisfaction and Increased Duties 


The report under the title ‘‘Lumber Markets of the 
East Coast of South America,’’? by Roger E. Simmons, 
special agent of the Department of Commerce, and pub- 
lished as Special Agent’s Series No. 112 of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has been in the hands 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for review for several 
weeks. While, however, this formal review has been de- 
layed, the report has, nevertheless, had some attention 
in the news columns. 

K. EH. Pratt, chief of the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commeree, in his address before the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, devoted considerable 
attention to the revelations of this report, especially with 
reference to yellow pine, and Mr. Simmons himself spoke 
briefly at the recent convention of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association, severely criticising the prac- 
tices in vogue in the United States hardwood export 
trade with South America. 

To this extent, therefore, the review of this report 
already has written itself, but there are some other 
features of the report which require further attention. 

The report is a rather voluminous one, running into 
120 pages, and goes into considerable detail which it is 
unnecessary to cover in a brief review of the report, 
especially as those interested in it can easily secure a 
copy from the Bureau of Foreign’ and Domestic Com- 
merce at the nominal price of 25 cents a copy. 

The lumber trade with Argentina and Uruguay is con- 
sidered jointly, these countries constituting the River 
Plate district, and this region together with Brazil con- 
stitutes the two geographical regions of South America 
that are covered by the report. There is quite a little 
general discription and consideration of the domestic 
forest resources. In the River Plate region these are 
rather negligible, largely being hardwood and the chief 
wood for export being quebracho, which is valued not as 
lumber but as a source of dye stuff, the logs being re- 
duced into chips in order to secure the dye. 

The report estimates that during the last ten years 
about 86 percent of all lumber going into commerce 
in these two countries has come from the forests of North 
America. The report shows, however, that the trade is 
by no means standardized and that there are great ir- 
regularities which are hampering and need correction. 
This is true in one respect or another of practically all 
of the woods in the United States which find their way 
to the River Plate in any considerable quantity. 

Mr. Simmons evidently made a rather close study of 
the commercial situation in these countries upon his 
trip and is by no means afraid to tell exactly what he 
learned. He falls into an occasional technical error, as 
where, on page 25, speaking of several initial consign- 
ments of red gum being badly twisted and warped on 
arrival, he continues: ‘‘Tangential cut gum was re- 
ported satisfactory, but the reason for the considerable 
difference in price of the quartered stock is not gen- 
erally understood.’’ Quartered stock is, of course, radio 
cut and not tangential cut. 


Over-Measurement Is Great Difficulty 


The first difficulty is over-measurement, but it would 
appear from this report that the measurement appears 
to be fairly satisfactory upon a number of woods im- 
ported from the United States. The chief difficulty ap- 
pears to be over yellow pine, and on this subject as re- 
lating to the River Plate this writer says: 


In the case of southern yellow pine, every importer inter- 
viewed in Uruguay and Argentina, except one, voluntarily 
emphasized claims over-measurement discrepancies as the 
greatest factor promoting dissatisfaction and discouraging 
the importation of this kind of lumber. It is most signifi- 
canc, in their opinion, because it is due to no natural agency, 
as in eases of deterioration, and it involves heavy losses. 
There have been practically no excess measurements, only 
shortages, some amounting to more than 100,000 feet, equal 
in value of the material to nearly $4,000, besides the expense 
of measurement and additional loss in the adjustment of 
duties. The fact pointed out as most exasperating has been 
the inclination of those interested in the United States to 
rezird the method of measurement in the Plate as unreliable 
and an insufficient. basis for claims. 
irgoes certified by inspectors at the. Gulf ports, it is 
claimed, have shown the same average discrepancy as those 
hot attested. In Buenos Aires one instance was recited of 
& snortage of 116,000 feet in a cargo that had been sworn 
to at the port of Mobile. Another cargo at Rosario showed 
an excess of 1,943 pieces but a shortage of nearly 11,000 feet. 
In Montevideo it was impossible to locate in a cargo nearly 
400 pieces appearing in the bill of lading of a sailing vessel 
and listed as maximum lengths. The total shortage on this 
cargo was over 950 lengths. Since steamers have been em- 
Ployed for transportation the number and gravity of claims 
over measurements have increased. To ascertain the extent 
to which complaint is justified the writer made copies of 
‘Mspection records of some of the principal importers of 
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Buenos Aires, which are shown in the following table, the 
ships named in records being indicated by numbers: 


































Measurement 
Ships Bill of Lading at Destination 
Yellow Pine Pieces Feet Pieces ‘ee 

No. 1 ates 2,381,132 eter 2,291,988 
PURI haetelsie:eerersisiowes 97,637 907,789 97,789 902,103 
No. Piette ak a eteclecs 134,924 1,229,929 135,166 1,223.981 
No. sins 1,475,430 re 1,433,592 
RTOs” Givers ce eaccns 117,249 1,102,666 116,618 1,078,788 
No. Apert 2,5 Saree 2,522,405 

No 90,807 90,908 825,267 

No, 81,043 81,359 764,192 
No wales 4 661,887 

No. 95,374 883,499 
No 1,219,974 
No 2, ane 2,146,140 
No vi 121,363 1,138,065 
No, 1,215,805 182,304 1,203,271 

No. f ee 2,603,080 ose 2,542,332 
Dies, Pre a re a8 oneve 115,651 972,102 3,154 964,667 

INO, Bikarscasecnsee 125,866 1,100,686 126,178 1,081,966 

hy Me. rats a 96,745 854,134 96,901 843,083 
Is BBs esac wsince spies 703,892 eal oie 697,989 
bee Se ae 114,765 1,061,639 115,121 1,057,952 
ES : Sire 97,961 923,180 97,5385 906,983 
SW Men ae 015 6.5.8.0 e8:8 293,281 2,407,312 293,435 2,349,836 
U.S eae oon 1,548,198 ne 1,512,794 

ING “awe ceam ews 178,300 1,538,498 176,755 1,490,360 
No. 25 98,249 800,416 98,610 880,178 
No. re 1,983,851 wae 1,952,480 
No 2,016,210 1,982,150 
No 2,059,389 Satede 1,983,100 
ING: Bee ss odes csties ¥ eau 2,087,569 ohee 1,991,305 
No. - 132,007 1,151,316 131,755 1,131,773 
No ° outa 2,582,012 asaiea a 2,555,381 

No - 99,649 877,998 99,750 8 209 
No. - -118,449 237,075 117,487 922,382 
No. o eee 763,031 wane 750,472 
Nod. erareie 1,893,695 ears 1,842,246 
No. re 1,050,278 er 1,022,007 
No 102,521 884,674 102,659 878,494 
Sea Pere AES 1,908,789 ieee 1,861,428 
ING). SBS ics os]0 oe a oe 135,554 1,054,047 136,172 1,044,662 
TNO Se 5.6 00:4 0 0. 0eare Saree 948,187 wwe 925,080 
INO, EE ccc c ces ees 1,197,000 1,167,333 
TO) Oi e554 0 ectes 1,982,270 1,908,824 
DUO, GB 64.05 Scarce 1,764,008 1,752,126 
No. 44 eieate 1,265,005 eke 1,256,493 
No. 86,108 661,863 86,112 662,075 
No. 127,817 1,095,372 127,713 1,089,431 
No. 89,690 771,874 89,297 764,202 
No, 36 779,890 91,354 774,125 
No. 1,451,947 162,816 1,437,330 
No. 1,886,167 261,715 1,889,881 
No. 883,743 92,373 806,131 
No. 2,017,002 840,117 1,984,082 
No 1,835,666 207,667 1,809,953 
No. 2,277,604 262,061 2,257,526 
No. 1,918,019 115,506 1,941,761 
No. 2,340,095 260,060 2,284,348 
No. 2,311,781 278,121 2,304,826 
No. 2,197,806 247,686 2,057,568 
No. 2,133,757 een 2,098,937 
No. 2, ,107 wuss 2,539,036 
No ° er 2,237,902 ajess 2,181,270 
No. 204,962 2,217,087 206,007 2,280,827 
No. 94,768 1,000,881 94,712 988,823 
No. 217,210 2,293,851 215,681 2,241,772 
1 ea: Rarer ere 212,318 2,294,769 213,049 2,234,012 
No. 66 Spruce.... 74,232 1,410,146 73,940 1,399,751 
BN NBs asa seule, seiner 185,750 2,048,956 185,798 2,045,133 
No. 68 White Pine 63,680 1,189,885 63,625 1,187,665 


No one can examine the table, after considering the system 
of measuring employed, without being impressed with the 
gravity of the situation. The importers who have been in 
yellow pine regions of the United States claim that a com- 
parison of the measuring methods of the two countries is 
.largely in favor of the Plate, where the dimensions of 
practically every board are gaged with the standard rule. 
In substantiating their point they raise the following ques- 

i : 
’ ea) If the Plate’s system is faulty or measurers in- 
efficient, why is that fact not manifest in proving white 
pine, spruce, European lumber, and cargoes of other 
imported woods? 


(2) If Buenos Aires measurers are irresponsible, is 
it reasonable that discrepancies in about the same ratio 
should occur with other licensed measurers in Rosario, 
Montevideo, Bahia Blanca ete.? 

(3) If the results of stock taking by all importers 
having lumber deposits agree fairly well with the cargo 
measurements, is not this another evidence in favor of 
the Plate’s measuring system? 

The yellow pine industry should take up the matter 
through its associations and see to it that the present system 
is without fault or that some better method of making and 
guaranteeing measurements for exports to the Plate be 
arranged on a basis on which its efficiency will be unques 
tioned. 

The cost of measuring a steamer cargo in the Plate is 
$850; there is a corresponding cost for similar work to the 
exporter or lumberman in the United States. Together 
these sums constitute more than a_ sufficient amount to 
insure accurate measuring. Independent of the question 
where the cause of the present trouble lies, it is incumbent 
upon the yellow pine industry as the seller to satisfy its 
customers in the Plate, if the business is to continue and to 
increase, that they are given just as full and accurate meas- 
ure as purchasers of yellow pine in the United States. 

Question of Grades Is Not Clear 

The next difficulty is over the question of grades and 
here is a point where there is more or less dissatisfaction 
with all of the woods imported from this country. Even 
where grades are thoroughly standardized in the domes- 
tie trade these grades are not used in the export trade 
with South America and special grades and grade names 
used are absolutely confused and meaningless. United 
States spruce appears, largely due to the fact that the 
stock exported is not separated into grades. It is sold as 
Plate merchantable, or sometimes is called West Virginia 
or Philadelphia grade. This stock contains a good per- 
centage of clears and has only a few tight and scattered 
knots, and brings nearly twice as much as spruce from 
Canada. Very few claims are made on the quality of this 
particular wood. 

While white pine comes very satisfactory as to dimen- 
sion and measurements, the grade names used and the 
actual quality which these grade names stand for are 
entirely unstandardized, and the purchase by grade names 
is largely a speculative gamble. 

Here, however, southern yellow pine appears to be 
upon a somewhat better basis than some other woods, 
being sold on grades defined in the twelfth code classifica- 
tion, a set of rules which are not entirely unknown in 
the United States itself. 

In the study of the exports to Brazil there is also an 
echo of the same general complaint as voiced in the re- 
port on conditions in the River Plate. Curiously enough, 
however, the chief complaint here as to yellow pine is 
not shortage of measurement but, in a way, over-measure- 
ment. The individual pieces often exceed their nominal 
dimension and inasmuch as Brazilian customs officials 
allow only one-fourth inch over in thickness and two 
inches over in length, a 3-inch plank which is actually 
314-inches or tven 3%4-inches thick and from four to 
fifteen inches over its nominal length is, therefore, tallied 
at more than its nominal measurement. Mr. Simmons 
states that there has, therefore, been an overrun of cus- 
tom duty of as much as $400 on a single cargo. On any 
material brought into the ports of Brazil without being 
invoiced there is a double duty penalty and it would ap- 
pear, therefore, that the yellow pine manufacturers are 
very careless in giving short measure in the River Plate 
where an overrun would do no particular damage, and 
giving too much for the money in exports to Brazil, thus 
giving trouble with the over-measurement penalty. Truly, 
therefore, according to this report, they are very repre- 
hensible in their exports customs. Seriously, however, 
it is pointed out that Swedish pine comes to the Brazilian 
market very true to its nominal dimension and the white 
pine of North America also comes to the market satis- 
factory in every respect as to its dimension and measure- 
ment. There is here also a considerable complaint as to 

the grading of southern yellow pine. 
Brazilian Trade Presents Some Peculiarities 

Here, however, there appear to be two sides to the 
story. The Brazilian importers, if they come across a 
number of layers in a cargo which have deteriorated, are 
inclined to reject the entire cargo instead of laying out 
the rejected material for adjustment and accepting that 
which is satisfactory. To this criticism the importers re- 
ply by pointing to Swedish pine which is so put up that 
it comes into the market without claim and certainly 
without rejection of cargoes. 

Mr. Simmons reports: 

To unload and separate the lumber as the importers sug- 
gest, with no disinterested authority available to undertake 


(Concluded on Page 51.) 
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Congress and Legislation 


News from Washington and Other Capitals 








SEEK MEANS TO INCREASE REVENUES 


Congress Has Greatest Expenditure in History to Find 
Wherewithal for—New Bill Prepared 





{By ODELL} 

Washington, D. C., July 5—Having indulged in 
an orgy of spending during the last few months in 
which something more than $1,650,000 has been ap- 
propriated out of the Treasury more or less for the 
publie good, Congress has now turned its attention 
to getting more revenue to furnish the wherewithal 
for these extraordinary expenditures. The sum ap- 
propriated this year for the ordinary expenditures 
of the Government represents more money than has 
ever been spent before in the history of the Govern- 
ment for such purposes, and added to this are the ex- 
traordinary expenditure for military and naval pre- 
paredness and the cost of maintaining friendly rela- 
tions with Mexico on an armed basis. These latter 
expenditures are not all provided for yet and before 
Congress adjourns, which probably will not be until 
some time the latter part of next month, the total 
of the appropriation bills is liable to creep up a con- 
siderably larger figure. 

The following table shows the status of the ap- 
propriation bills on June 27, but since then the Sen- 
ate committee has added something like $150,000,000 
to the army bill in order to meet the extraordinary 
expenses of mobilizing, maintaining and equipping 
the national guard which has been called into the Federal 
service: 








Estates up to $50,000, 1 percent; $50,000 to $150,- 
000, 2 percent; $150,000 to $250,000, 3 percent; $250,- 
000 to $450,000, 4 percent; above $450,000, 5 percent. 
The tax falls due one year after the decedent’s death 
and if paid before due there will be a discount at 
the rate of 5 percent per annum. If not paid within 
sixty days of the time it is due interest at the 
rate of 10 percent per year will be collected. 

The new revenue bill proposed to tax munitions of 
war. Manufacturers of \gunpowder and other ex- 
plosives, except blasting powder and dynamite, must 
pay 5 percent of the amount of their receipts, not in 
excess of $1,000,000 a year, and 8 percent on the re- 
ceipts above that figure. The tax on cartridges, pro- 
jectiles, shells, torpedoes, shrapnel, loaded or unloaded, 
or fuses or firearms, including small arms and can- 
nons, machine guns and bayonets, must pay 2 percent 
on receipts up to $250,000 a year, 3 percent on re- 
ceipts between $250,000 and $500,000, 4 percent on 
receipts between $500,000 and $1,000,000 and 5 per- 
cent on receipts above the latter figure. Because the 
use of copper has been increased by the war, the 
ways and means committee decided to put a tax on 
smelters and refiners of copper ore of 1 percent on 
receipts between $25,000 and $1,000,000 a year, 2 
percent on receipts between $1,000,000 and $10,000,000, 
and 3 percent on receipts above $10,000,000. 

The bill contains a new tariff schedule on dyestuffs, 
placing benzol and other ingredients on the tree list 
and imposing a duty of 15 percent on intermediates 
and 30 percent on colors and dyes. In addition there 
are special duties of 2% percent a pound on inter- 
mediates and 5 cents on finished dyes and colors, 
which remain in force for 





Title — Present Status Amount Fiscal Year 1916 : > 

sy pees bills: five years and at the end of 

Agricultural ....... --+»»Reported to the Senate.... $ 23,928,820.00 $  22,971,782.00 ot 45 

Ai Sea Passed the House......... 182/303,356.10 101;974'195.87 that time would be decreased 

Diplomatic and consular. Agreed upon by both houses 5,355,096.66 4/061,280.01 at the rate of 20 percent a 

District of Columbia. .... Passed the House......... 11,931,817.34 11,859,584.45 year 

Mortification .....cccscees Reported to the Senate.... 25,120,110.00 6,060,216.90 pe ag _ : 

Indian gantazes-rerceces MI REE C eR Gaaska or teheu as 10,967,644.88 9,771,902.76 There is a paragraph i 

Legislative, etc.......... SAS GSeh eres ey bbe kesn es 37,925,690.25 36,904,799.75 the income tax provision de- 

Military Academy....... ee eae 1,422,775.77 1,069,813.37 . Ms } * 

PERUN oeewcedcbscescrsons Passed the House......... ‘ 149,661,S64.88 signed specially to aid stock- 
Pension Fe Reported to the Senate.... Le rep holders, which provides that 
st o See eres |p eported to the Senate.... 313,364,667.00 e ances ; : ; 
River and harbor.......: Passed the Senate......... 30.000,000,00 4 transactions entered into 
Sundry civil............ Reported to the Senate.... 128, 246,445.24 126,922,750.79 for profit, but connected 
Totals, regular annual cee a — with the business or trade of 

bills 


Permanent appropriations 
(estimated) 


it ithe Sesaben hss hens Ss-05 55 ens be kv seeva'neoe er 
Miscellaneous: 
Nitrate plant 


-In national-defense act... 
Good roads 


- Agreed upon in conference 








Rural credits ........... Agreed upon in conference 

Bee Bl... ccccccves Passed the House......... 

2 Se ee eee ee ee ee ee Te eT ee ee ee 

SIO. 6.06.6:5.5.0 e000 esse Including $27,536,068.83 in 
gl Sa ee ae 53 


OS UO aS ee ee ee Tee ee ee ee 
Contracts authorized additional to appropriations: 


ee As RA NEE, UNIS UUDARIIID Ss 6.0 10-0 0 1a 5.09 050 bw Nowe wis Sa 
eS EE ESS ON See ey ee eee eter eae 
SS ES Sr eee ee ee es eee eae ere 


River and harbor act........ 


I OE POTEET TOOT E See vine a 
In addition to the foregoing contracts, authority is carried in the flood-control 
oem e seas ek ae Chad bub RRS S eka swe 


SESS 2 Sr re, Se aA, Seana ae renee es 


The main business before the House this week has 
been the revenue bill, which was introduced last Sat- 
urday by Representative Kitchin, chairman of the 
ways and means committee. This bill was prepared 
by the Democrats on the committee and the Repub- 
lican members were not consulted at all. It repre- 
sents the Democratic idea of raising revenue entirely 
and is believed to have been endorsed by President 
Wilson in its present form. If nothing happens the 
bill will have passed the House by Saturday night 
under a special rule, three days having been allowed 
for debate and the offering of amendments. The 
ways and means committee has not had hearings upon 
this bill, so that those who will be affected by the 
new taxes have not had an opportunity to be heard. 
There have been some consultations between Demo- 
cratic leaders and outside interests about various 
items in the bill, but nothing in the way of public 
hearings. 

The ordinary income tax is doubled and instead of 
paying 1 percent as heretofore, persons subject to 
this tax will have to pay 2 percent in the future. 
At the same time the supertax on large incomes has 
been increased beginning at 1 percent for incomes 
over $20,000 and up to $40,000, and ending with 10 
percent on incomes over $500,000. The bill also im- 
poses a new tax upon the incomes of nonresident 
aliens where such incomes are derived from sources 
in the United States and the bill retains in it the 
provision for collecting the income tax at the source, 
although that provision in the old law has been as- 
sailed by bankers and trust companies who declare 
that it puts a tremendous additional expense upon 
them. The tax on corporation incomes remains pre- 
cisely as it was in the old law. 


A New Form of Tax 


Another new form of tax which is included in the 
new revenue bill is an inheritance tax of the follow- 
ing proportions: 


$1,219,788,507.98 $ 978,722,857.78 


135,074,673.00 


$1,354,863, 180.98 $1 
20,000,000.00 
6,000,000,00 

15, 100,000.00 
50,100,000.00 
$1,446,063,180.98 
267,298.34 


Bet cores Cohinas cthene rp sp ne ae $188,290,000 


Th eee 14,300,000 





the taxpayer, the losses actu- 
ally sustained therein during 
the year to an amount ex- 
ceeding the profits arising 
therefrom,’’ shall be de- 


ducted. 


Nonpartisan Tariff Commis- 
sion Provided 


121,567,207.00 
1 


00,290,064.78 


"*" '3'330,603.34 








$1,102,620,668.12 
___12,316,343.90 The bill creates a nonpar- 
$1,114,937,012.02 tisan tariff commission of 
six members, appointed by 
the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the 
Senate, not more than three 


1,827,000 


2,724,900 











es ahinwe eek ps ee 207,141,950 of whom shall be members 
SCE eee 50,600,000 ot the same political party. 

- —— The chairman and vice chair- 
5 Sod ie Wate te soe $257,741,950 


man of this commission shall 
be designated biennially by the President. In order that 
this commission shall not be filled up with ‘‘lame ducks’? 
the bill provides that ‘‘No person shall be eligible for 
appointment as a member of the commission who has been 
elected to or served in the House of Representatives or 
the Senate of the United States. No member shall en- 
gage actively in any other business, function or em- 
ployment.’’ The duty of the commission is defined 
as follows: 

It shall be the duty of the said commission to investigate 
the administration and fiscal effects of the customs laws of 
this country now in force or which may be hereafter en- 
acted, the relations between the rates of duty on raw ma- 
terials and finished products, the effects of ad valorem and 
specific duties and of compound specific and ad valorem 
duties, all questions relative to the arrangement of sched- 
ules and classification of articles in the several schedules 
of the customs laws and in general to investigate the 
operation of customs laws including their relation to the 
Federal revenues and to submit reports of its investigations 
as hereafter provided. 

The information obtained by the commission is to 
be placed at the disposal of the President, the com- 
mittee on ways and means of the House and finance 
committee of the Senate, and it is obligated to take 
up any special investigations under instructions from 
the President or these committees. The committec 
has power to investigate tariff relations between the 
United States and foreign nations, commercial treaties, 
preferential provisions and the effect of export boun- 
ties and preferential transportation rates. 

Under the head of ‘‘Unfair Competition’’ the bill 
provides as follows: 


Sec. 601. That it shall be unlawful for any person im- 
porting or assisting in importing any articles from any 
foreign country into the United States to commonly and 
systematically sell or cause to be sold such articles within 
the United States at a price substantially less than the 
actual market value or wholesale price of such articles, at 
the time of exportation to the United States, in the prin- 
cipal markets of the country of their production, or of 
other foreign countries to which they are commonly ex- 
ported, after adding to such market value or wholesale price, 





freight, duty, and other charges and expenses necess yily 
incident to the importation and sale thereof in the Unite 
States: Provided, That such act or acts be done wiih the 
intent of destroying or injuring an industry in the { nited 
States, or of preventing the establishment of an industry in 
the United States, or of restraining or monopolizin “any 
part of trade and commerce in such articles in the United 
States, 

Any person who violates or combines or conspire: with 
any other person to violate this section is guilty of 9 wis. 
demeanor, and, on conviction thereof, shall be punished by a 
fine not exceeding $5,000, or imprisonment not exceeding 
one year, or both, in the discretion of the court. i 

Any person injured in his business or property by rea 
son of any violation of, or combination or conspiricy to 
violate, this section, may sue therefor in the distric: 
of the United States for the district in which the defendant 
resides or is found or has an agent, without respect to the 
amount in controversy, and shall recover threefold the dam 
ages sustained, and the cost of the suit, including a reason. 
able attorney’s fee. ; 

Sec. 602. That if any article produced in a foreig 
country is imported into the United States under any agrec. 
ment, understanding, or condition that_the importer thereof 
or any other person in the United States shall not 
purchase, or deal in, or shall be restricted in his using, pur 
chasing, or dealing in, the articles of any other person, there 
shall be levied, collected, and paid thereon, in addition to 
the duty otherwise imposed by law, a special duty equal 
to double the amount of such duty. ; 
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PROSPERITY AGAIN SHOWN 


Reports from Reserve Districts Optimistic in Fone— 
Atlanta Tells of Excellent Lumber Outlook 


WASHINGTON, D, C., July 5.—The general prosperity 
of the country is again attested in the reports received 
by the Federal Reserve Board from the Federal reserve 
agents in the twelve districts. 'These reports, which have 
just been made public by the board, give the condition 
of business in the various districts for the month ended 
approximately June 23. In substance they are as 
follows: 

Boston. Exceptionally heavy buying in the late winter 
and spring has filled the manufacturer’s books with ad- 
vance orders on which deliveries will not be completed 
for some months. Buyers, urged on by rapidly rising 
prices, it would seem, have placed orders further ahead 
than ever before. Naturally a situation of this sort could 
not continue indefinitely, and reports coming to us now 
indicate much saner purchasing and selling. The labor 
situation is the cause of some uneasiness and on the 
whole is unsatisfactory from the employer’s standpoint. 
Reports from all the industrial centers indicate that labor 
both skilled and unskilled is scarce and in some places 
production is being restricted by inability to secure help. 
Money has shown a tendency to strengthen the last week 
or two and rates have advanced fractionally. 

New York. There are reassuring signs of a needed 
change to a more conservative outlook in commerce, in- 
dustry and banking. The unrestrained activity that was 
so conspicuous for a time seems to be steadying down 
to a safer pace. The money market is much firmer, 
commodity prices show a further decline, particularly in 
the metals’ group, and commitments in general are made 
with greater deliberation. Industries are hampered by 
a searcity of skilled and unskilled labor, but the labor 
situation, except on the railroads, is more settled than 
it was a month ago. Failures are fewer than last year. 
Large increases are shown in the figures of the foreign 
trade, bank clearings, stock exchange transactions, build- 
ing and new incorporations, Collections are generally 
good. Announcements were made of arrangements to 
open in South America six new branches of American 
banks. 

Philadelphia. Buying power which has_ developed 
throughout the country tends to keep general business 
on a strong basis. Reports from the various departments 
of trade and industry are almost uniformly favorable 
and indications point to continued active conditions. La- 
bor is restless and its continued shifting is lowering 
the efficiency of many plants, thus entailing loss to manu- 
facturers. While some of the munition plants are only 
now beginning to make deliveries, others are anticipat- 
ing the end of the European war and are making plans 
to manufacture commodities to be used in time of peace. 
This is adding to the growing feeling that the end of the 
war will not have the disastrous effect upon our indus- 
tries that some business interests have feared. Cement 
companies report little demand for cement for new build- 
ings, constructive work in this line being necessary to re- 
pairs to railroads and additions to the plants of munition 
factories. There is no material change in iron and steel. 
Domestic inquiries are less numerous, but the foreign de- 
mand shows activity. 

Cleveland. The market condition of the steel business 
has changed very little since last month. There has been 
some falling off in placing new orders, but this is not 
due to the fact that business is not obtainable if the 
mills were in a position to take care of it. Neither pro- 
ducers nor consumers are anxious to consider new busi- 
ness at this time, the latter having covered their needs 
for months ahead while the former have their books 
filled with orders for delivery running well in 1917. Mer- 
cantile business is quite active, the only difficulty being 
the slowness of deliveries from eastern mills. Rates for 
money appear to be hardening and note brokers’ offer- 
ings in this district are at rates 1 percent over sixty 
days ago. The number of building permits and the total 
valuations for May in the six important cities of this 
disirict are practically the same as in April. Valuations 
nner an increase of approximately 30 percent over May, 

ov. 

Richmond. General business in this district is active. 
There has been a steady improvement and conditions as 
a rule are up to or above- normal with prospects good. 
There seems to be a general feeling of conservative oOp- 
timism and a reasonable expectation of continued good 
business and prosperous conditions. Building as a rule 
is reported about normal with an improving tendency. 
In the Carolinas there is considerable activity. The fur- 
niture trade is active at advancing prices, but large dea!- 
ers have pretty well supplied needs and are indicating 
caution as to further purchases at present high prices. 

Atianta. The general outlook in the Atlanta district 
continues bright. Money is plentiful and rates normal 
with light demand, The impression is that with the 
cessation of the war money will flow more freely along 
trade channels and this section looks for new and diversi- 
fied industries. New business has somewhat receded, but 
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manwfacturing and general industrial lines continue to 
operate full time with plenty of orders ahead. Labor 
in general is satisfactory and well employed. Condi- 
tions in lumber have softened somewhat. Mills have 
large stocks on hand and the market is suffering from 
overproduction caused by car shortage and scarcity of 
yessels. Some mills have shut down while others do not 
believe present conditions will last long and are building 
larger mills with a view to expansion in the fall. The 
Edward Hines Lumber Company, of Chicago, has com- 
pleted arrangements for the erection of a mammoth saw- 
mill at Gulfport, Miss., to cost approximately $800,000. 
The mill will cut for export and it is reported contracts 
have been signed for timber to run the mill for twenty 
years. Hardwood manufacturers are reported to have 
more orders than they can fill, A few railroads are buy- 
ing pine crossties and export demand is good, but ocean 
transportation is lacking. Prices of naval stores show 
littl improvement although exports to Russia, Cuba and 
Great Britain are in demand with the interior demand 
fair. The new crop is beginning to be worked with 
prospects of slight increase over the previous year’s pro- 
duction. Consensus is that about September 1 rosin 
and turpentine will both show considerable improvement 
in prices. 

Chicago. There has been no perceptible decrease in 
business activity since the last report. The banks in the 
larger centers still have excess funds, but a demand is 
gradually developing which to some extent has firmed 
up rates and there is evidence that a stronger money 
market may put in an appearance. Local bond houses 
are of the opinion that’ the investing public is still in 
position to absorb a large volume of securities, and sales 
are reported in excess of last year. Apartments, dwell- 
ings and manufacturing plants are being constructed in 
Chicago and there is some indication that structural steel 
is not quite so firm as heretofore owing to the competi- 
tion of reinforced concrete construction. The building 
of apartments seems to have been overdone, as one au- 
thority advises us that there are 18,000 vacant apart- 
ments in the city. Furniture is said to have enjoyed a 
satisfactory business and the trade is understood to be 
preparing to advance prices on an average of 15 percent 
to cover the increased cost of manufacture. The demand 
for lumber has not changed materially since last month, 
but retail dealers in the country are now reported as 
contining their purchases to their immediate needs. Ship- 
ments to the manufacturing trade are said to be below 
normal with prices firm and a reasonably satisfactory 
volume of business maintained. 

St. Louis. General business conditions during the last 
thirty days have more than held their own, even com- 
pared with the rapid advances made in the last six 
months. It should be remembered that business in this 
section began to show improvement something over fif- 
teen months ago and comparisons of this year with 1915 
show a real improvement and not an artificial improve- 
ment due to a comparison with a period of artificial de- 
pression incidental to the outbreak of the European war. 
Conditions are believed to be fundamentally sound, 

Minneapolis. General business conditions in the ninth 
reserve district show no appreciable change. Wholesale 
trade is active and retail lines are prosperous. Manu- 
facturing and industrial enterprises have all the busi- 
ness they can take care of and orders placed guarantee- 
ing a satisfactory output during the summer and early 
fall. The farmers are spending considerable money in 
permanent improvements and line lumber yards have 
been doing a brisk business. 

Kansas City. In lumber, the business of the first six 
months of this year shows an increase in volume of 59 
percent both wholesale and retail over the same period 
of 1915, he retail lumber business in the agricultural 
section experienced some dullness during May and June, 
farmers being especially busy at this season of the year, 
but lumbermen generally expect that beginning with July 
there will be a good volume of business during the rest 
of the year. Dealers expect that with the resumption 
of normal buying by retailers the market will show some 
stiffening. 

Dallas. Conflicting reports are received as to crop de- 
velopment. The small grain crop is being harvested and 
weather conditions could hardly be more favorable. It 
seems certain that the average yield is less than in 1915. 
A conservative estimate of the wheat is 12,000,000 bushels 
and the oat crop is 60 to 75 percent of the yield last 
year. In a considerable part of the Southwest conditions 
are very unfavorable. Few farmers in that section will 
make any crops to speak of on account of the drouth. 
Building permits in the seven principal cities show a 
slight decrease both in number and valuation for May, 
1916, over same month a year ago. There is considerable 
building under way, however, and in almost every in- 
Stance the totals of the first six months of the present 
year show a substantial increase over the same period 
last year. There is a good demand for lumber and ce- 
ment. Lumber mills in southeast Texas are operating 
on a five-day-a-week schedule, some of the larger mills 
running night and day shifts. Orders for foreign and 
coastwise shipment keep the industry active. 

San Francisco. While the crops in this section will 
be less than the average, due to damage by late frost 
and drouth, the farmers and fruit growers will be pro- 
tected from loss through greater prices that they will 
receive for their products. ‘The revival of the lumber 
business in Washington, Oregon and California has added 
sreaily to the prosperity of these sections. Many mills 
which have until recently been closed are running to 

‘apacity. Lack of ships to move the product by water is 
a handicap, The strike of the longshoremen, which af- 
fects all Pacific ports, is detrimental to the water trans- 
portation. 


CONSERVATION MOVEMENT NEEDS AID 


So Declares Annual Report of National Conservation 
Congress—Protection of Resources Advocated 











_Wasnineton, D. C., July 5.—The annual report of the 
National Conservation Association of which Gifford 
Pinchot is the president, declares that there is a crisis 
imminent in the conservation movement and that the 
Natural resource grabbers have taken advantage of the 
fact that public attention has been riveted to a large 
extent upon the foreign relations of the United States 


(Concluded on Page 62.) 








Lumber Transportation 


Railroad News of Special Interest to Lumbermen 
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HOLDS RATES UNDULY PREJUDICIAL 


Commission Orders Carrier to Adjust Rates from Blue 
Ridge Mountains to Ohio Points 


[By ODELL] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 5.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has handed down a decision in which it holds 
that the present adjustment of rates on lumber to Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and other Ohio River crossings from 
Helen, Ga., and from Murphy, N. C., and other points in 
North Carolina on the lines of the Southern Railway 
are unduly prejudicial to Helen. A reasonable relation- 
ship is established for the future. In its opinion, which 
was prepared by Commissioner Clements, the commission 
says: 


The complainants allege that the defendants’ rates for 
the transportation of hardwood lumber in carloads from 
Helen, Ga., to certain Ohio River crossings and to points 
in the Buifalo-Pittsburgh territory are unreasonable and 
that the present adjustment of rates to those points of 
destination from Helen and from milling points in west- 
ern North Carolina subjects them to undue prejudice 
and disadvantage and unduly prefers shippers from west- 
ern North Carolina, 

The Blue Ridge Mountains, extending in a southwesterly 
direction through North Carolina and into northern 
Georgia, are covered with extensive forests of hardwood 
timber. The Southern Railway has lines reaching both 
western North Carolina and northern Georgia, one of its 
main lines extending from Atlanta, Ga., through Spar- 
tanburg, 8S. C., to Alexandria, Va., and a branch line 
extending northeast from Murphy, a point in the south- 
west corner of North Carolina, to Asheville, N. C., from 
which point there are lines of the same carrier to the 
east and to the west. Between the lines described there 
is a range of mountains, on the southern slope of which 
lie large tracts of timberland, of which 116,000 acres are 
owned by the complainants, the Byrd-Matthews Lumber 
Company and the William B. Morse Lumber Company, or 
by a subsidiary of the latter, the Blood Mountain Lum- 
ber Company, and on the northern slope of which lie 
the timber tracts of complainants’ North Carolina com- 
petitors. 

The only carriers other than the Southern Railway 
which serve the territory lying near the bases of these 
mountains are the Louisville & Nashville Railroad, a 
branch of which extends from its main line to Murphy, 
and certain short lines which extend north from the At- 
lanta-Spartanburg line of the Southern Railway, but not 
through the mountains to the Murphy branch of the same 
carrier. Helen, at which point the Byrd-Matthews Lum- 
ber Company. has a large and modern sawmill, is near 
the base of the southern slope, and is served only by 
the Gainesville & Northwestern, a line 37 miles in length 
extending from Gainesville, Ga., a point on the Atlanta- 
Spartanburg line 54 miles northeast of Atlanta, to North 
Helen, 1 mile north of Helen. It was constructed in 
1912 by the same interests which own the Byrd-Matthews 
Lumber Company, which latter did not commence ship- 
ping from Helen until 1914. Neither the other com- 
plainant nor its subsidiary have commenced the manu- 
facture of lumber at or near Helen. 

To Cincinnati, Ohio, which was selected at the hear- 
ing as a representative point of destination, the routes 
from Helen are through Atlanta, over either the Southern 
and its connections or a route composed of the Gaines- 
ville Midland from Gainesville to Athens, Ga., and the 
Seaboard Air Line Railway and connections beyond. The 
distance between the points in question via the Southern 
through to Chattanooga, Tenn., and the Cincinnati, New 
Orleans & Texas Pacific Railway beyond is 581 miles, but 
by using the Western & Atlantic Railroad from Atlanta 
to Chattanooga it is reduced to 565 miles. The other 
route referred to is substantially longer. 

The competitors of compiainants which are alleged to 
be unduly preferred ship from Murphy, and from An- 
drews and other intermediate points on the Murphy 
branch; also from Lake Toxaway, N. C., located at the 
terminus of the Hendersonville branch of the Southern, 
and other points in the same general territory. The 
Louisville & Nashville, which is not a party to this 
proceeding, has the short line from Murphy to Cincin- 
nati, 441 miles. The short-line route between these 
points in connection with the Southern is 533 miles, via 
Jellico, Tenn., and the Louisville & Nashville, the route 
of the Southern through Knoxville to Harriman Junction, 
Tenn., and the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas beyond 
being 568 miles. From Andrews and Lake Toxaway the 
distances to Cincinnati are 16 and 61 miles, respectively, 
less than those stated from Murphy via the Southern. 

The present rates and those sought from Helen and 
the present rates from the three North Carolina points 
named to the Ohio River crossings are as follows: 


From Helena From From From Lake 


To— Present Sought Murphy Andrews Toxaway 
Cincinnati, Ohio.... 24 18 *18 17 5 
Louisville, Ky...... 2§ 18 18 17 16 
Evansville, Ind..... 24 20 20 19 18 

*19 cents via the Louisville & Nashville Railroad, 


The timber on the north and south slopes of the range 
referred to is of the same character and quality and 
complainants testify that under the present adjustment 
of rates it is impossible successfully to compete with the 
North Carolina mills. The defendants seek to justify 
the difference in rates by a showing of substantial dis- 
similarity of transportation conditions. 

The testimony presented is not sufficient to justify us 
in fixing a maximum rate from Helen, but upon consid- 
eration of all the facts of record we are of opinion, and 
find, that the present adjustment rates to the Ohio River 
crossings subject complainants to undue prejudice and 
disadvantage and unduly prefers complainants’ North 
Carolina competitors, and, bearing in mind the present 
relationship between North Carolina milling points, that 
for the future the rates from Helen to Cincinnati should 


— 
not exceed trose contemporaneously maintained to that 
point from Murphy by more than 8 cents per 160 po 
The carriers will be expected to remove the diserimir 
tion found within sixty days from the service of this 
report, and to readjust their rates to the other Ohio River 
crossings in accordance with the present relationship be 
‘tween said crossings in rates from Georgia and fron 
North Carolina. 

Nothing herein said should be understood as expre 


ing any opinion as to the reasonableness of any incre 
or readjustments in rates proposed by the carrie: 





NOTES OF THE COMMISSION 

Wasuineaton, D. C., July 5.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has suspended until Oetober 26 the effective 
date of tariffs involved in Investigation and Suspension 
Docket No. 877—-Wood Pulp to New England Points. 
The tariffs were filed to become effective July 1, and 
propose increased rates. 

The commission in a formal order announces that it 
will undertake an investigation of the connection between 
railroads and steamship lines doing business in Alaska 
and between points in Alaska and the United States and 
Canada, and also the relationship existing between Alaska 
railroads and mines. The general transportation situa 
tion in Alaska has been the subject of formal and in 
formal complaint to the commission and the investigation 
is undertaken to determine the merits of these complaints, 

In another decision the commission dismisses a com 
plaint filed by the Connor Lumber and Land Company 
against the Akron, Canton & Youngstown Railway Com 
pany et al., involving the reasonableness of rates on lum 
ber from points on the shore of Green Bay, Wis., to 
Central Freight Association territory. Complainant 
charged that the rate adjustment is unduly prejudicial 
against Laona, Wis., where its mill is located. 

In a decision handed down today the Interstate Com- 
merece Commission awards $26.95 reparation to the Bris 
tol Door & Lumber Company, of Bristol, Tenn., on ae 
count of unreasonable charges collected on a mixed ear 
load of doors, balusters, moldings, rough lumber, dressed 
lumber, medicine cabinets and panel backs from Bristol 
to Passaic, N. J. 

The commission granted an application of the Rock 
Island Railroad and its connections for authority to estab 
lish the same rates on crate material between points out 
lined in Rock Island tariff, I. C. C. No. 9921 as are ap 
plied contemporaneously to box material, 

The commission issued another order on application of 
the Rock Island authorizing the establishment of the 
same rates on silo material of wood and paper as are 
applied on wooden silo material exclusively. This au 
thority covers shipments between points in Rock Island 
tariff, I. C. C. No. 9921. 

In No. 5644 the commission has denied the petition of 
the Forester Lumber Company et al. for a supplemental 
report in its complaint against the Southern Railway et al. 





ORDERS OF THE COMMISSION 


Reparation Awarded in Several Cases and Complaints 
Dismissed in Others 





WASHINGTON, D. C., July 5.—In a decision handed 
down today the Interstate Commerce Commission holds 
that the rates and regulations applied to the transpor 
tation of hardwood lumber shipped to Nashville, Tenn., 
and subsequently reshipped to points north of the Poto 
mae and Ohio rivers are not unreasonable or unduly dis 
criminatory against Nashville. The decision was handed 
down on the complaint of the Nashville Lumbermen’s 
Club against the Louisville & Nashville Railroad et al, 
and asks for the establishment of the transit privilege 
at Nashville, for which the shippers are willing to pay 
$5 a car in addition to the through rates from points of 
origin. The commission has ordered that the complaint 
be dismissed, 

In another decision the commission dismissed a com 
plaint filed by the R. B. Homer Lumber Company, of 
Baltimore, against the Southern Railway et al, alleging 
that a carload shipment of pine lumber from Blacksburg, 
S. C., to Jersey City, N. J., was misrouted. The shipment 
was forwarded through Potomae Yard, Va., and com 
plainant contends it should have gone via Pinners Point. 
The rate via the former route was 27 cents and via the 
latter 23 cents per 100 pounds. Since the shipper routed 
shipment merely via ‘‘P. R. R.,’’ without specifying at 
which junction the Southern should turn it over to the 
Pennsylvania, the commission holds it was not misrouted 

The commission in another decision upheld the com 
plaint of Woodson & Graves, of Lynchburg, Va., that 
the Virginian Railway. Company and its connections 
overcharged them 2 cents per 100 pounds on twenty 
‘arloads of lumber from Wilmington, N. C., to Roanoke, 
Va. Reparation is directed on sixteen of the carloads, 
the claim as to the other four being barred by the 
statute of limitations. Shipments moved between June, 
1911, and March, 1912. 

Complainants are directed to prepate a specific stat: 
ment showing the weights ete. of each shipment, which 
must be properly verified by defendants, after whieh an 
order of reparation will be entered by the commission, 
(Concluded on Page 57) 
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WEST COAST LUMBERMEN HOLD MONTHLY MEETING 


New Type of Refuse Burner Is Described by Its Inventor — Members Enlightened on Conditions in the East — 
Action on Proposed Grading Rules Is Postponed 


TacoMA, WASH., June 30.—The regular monthly meet- 
ing of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association was 
held in the Tacoma Hotel here today. The general meet- 
ing was well attended and lasted throughout the after- 
noon. The board of trustees held a meeting in the even- 
ing to transact matters of routine. 

‘At the regular meeting a paper on an air-cooled refuse 
burner was read by C. A. Doty, of Chehalis, Wash., the 
inventor. A very spirited discussion of the proposed 
changes in the grading rules was held and although the 
grading committee has been working on the revision of 
the rules for about eighteen months and had hoped to 
have them adopted at this meeting the matter was finally 
left open for a special meeting, at which all objectors 
could be heard. Secretary Thorpe Babcock, who has just 
returned from an eastern trip, during which he attended 
the annual meeting of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, gave a brief account of the things 
of interest he learned on the trip. Following the ad- 
journment of the meeting the manufacturers remained 
in the assembly room for an informal discussion of con- 
ditions and particularly the amount of curtailment now 
going on in the different districts. 

The session was convened at 2 o’clock with President 
J. H. Bloedel presiding. In opening the meeting Mr. 
Bloedel made a few brief remarks stating that a good 
deal had been accomplished of interest to lumbermen 
since the last monthly meeting of the association. Dur- 
ing that time lumbermen had realized the dangers of over- 
production and a great deal of curtailment had been put 
into effect. He spoke of the log situation and the inten- 
tion of the loggers to close their camps from July 1 to 
August 1, and of the practical certainty that log prices 
will remain firm. Mr. Bloedel called attention to the 
fact that the association ‘‘Use Book’’ has finally been 
completed and said he believed the lumbermen would find 
upon examination that it was one of the most important 
works of the kind ever published. 


Tells of New Refuse Burner 


President Bloedel then called on C. A. Doty, of Che- 
halis, who read the following description of a new air- 
cooled refuse burner which he has developed at the plant 
of the Chester Snow Log & Shingle Company: 

I think I may be considered well within the zone of 
safety in making the statement that one of the most 
annoying problems in connection with the business of 
manufacturing lumber is the disposal of mill refuse. 
Every sawmill operator has been obliged to choose be- 
tween an open fire with its attendant risks, and the heavy 
cost of installation and subsequent cost of maintenance 
of a refuse incinerator; and it was undoybtedly the 
thought of the secretary of this association that the 
members would welcome any suggestion that would point 
to even a partial solution of this problem that prompted 
him to request the presentation of this paper, describing 
the air-cooled burner which my associates and I have 
recently developed and placed on the market. 

This burner is the outcome of an idea that had been 
in the mind of the writer for a number of years, to 
the effect that the old method of burning refuse in a 
burner constructed on the principle of a furnace could 
be improved upon, for the primary object of a furnace 
is to conserve heat while the object of an incinerator 
should be to dissipate the heat as quickly and effectually 
as possible. 

When confronted by the necessity of constructing a 
burner at the plant of Chester Snow Log & Shingle 
Company at Littell, Wash., which plant was in my charge 
as receiver, I consulted my former partner, J. T. Stod- 
dard, in whose mechanical and engineering ability I had 
the utmost confidence, and together we worked out the 
details of construction and put the idea into practical 
form. This experimental burner was built conical in 
form, 50 feet in diameter at the base, 16 feet at the top 
and 54 feet in height. . There are ten upright supports 
made from 5-inch iron pipe. These are held in place by 
lateral braces made of light steel rails in the form of 
rings that extend entirely around the structure and are 
spaced 8 feet apart. Corrugated iron sheets, 26 gage, 
are used for the shell, or wall, and these are attached 
to the rails with wire. The opening at the top is covered 
with wire cloth 14 gage and four wires to the inch. 
There is an opening of 18 inches between the lower edge 
of the shell and the ground to allow for the admission of 
air. The grate surface consists of one row of grates 4 by 
18 feet. 

This burner, although of crude construction, and im- 
perfect in some details, at once demonstrated the ad- 
vantages of the air-cooling principle, it has been in suc- 
cessful operation for fourteen months, consuming the 
refuse from a mill cutting 75,000 feet of lumber and 200,- 


000 shingles daily, and there has been no expense what- ° 


ever for maintenance or repairs. 

Having demonstrated that our principle was correct, 
we applied for and secured a patent, then undertook the 
problem of working out details of construction that would 
permit of standardization so that the burner would meet 
any and all conditions. This resulted in the adoption 
of the combination cone and cylinder type, as recently 
erected for the Onalaska Lumber Company at Onalaska, 
Wash. 

This burner, the shell of which is 70 feet in diameter 
at the base, rests on a foundation which consists of a 
concrete wall, or curb, 8 inches thick and 18 inches in 
height above the grate level. On the outside of, and 
attached to, this curb are thirty-two pilasters that sup- 
port the legs or uprights of the superstructure. These 
uprights are 3x 38-inch steel angles bolted to outside of 
pilasters, and converge toward the center at an angle of 
67% degrees until they reach a height of 46 feet above 
the grate level. Attached to the top of each alternate 
slanting upright are angles of lighter weight extending 
vertically to an additional height of 27 feet, forming the 








frame of a cylinder 26 feet in diameter. The uprights 
are braced laterally by 1-inch iron pipes formed into 
rings which extend around the structure, spaced 30 inches 
apart and attached to the uprights by ‘‘U”’ bolts. The 
outside wall, or shell, is composed of 16-gage steel sheets 
riveted together, so as to be practically air-tight, and 
attached to the pipe ribs by strap-iron clips. The shell 
extends outside the curb a distance of 16 inches, and 
below the top of the curb 6 inches, which permits of an 
upward flow of air in uniform quantities around the en- 
tire base of the burner. To stiffen the structure and 
provide against wind stress, three trusses are used. 
These are constructed of channel steel braced with 1 
by 3-inch band iron. The opening at the top is covered 
by wire cloth, 16-gage and six wires to the inch, sup- 
ported by a frame made of 2 by 2-inch steel angles. The 
arrangement of the grates is much the same as that of 
burners of other types, sufficient grate area being sup- 
plied to insure combustion, this being governed by con- 
ditions prevailing in each indivdual case. 


Capacity of Burner 

This burner consumes the refuse from a mill cutting 
200,000 feet of lumber and 300,000 shingles daily. A burner 
50 feet in diameter will, under ordinary conditions, con- 
sume the refuse from a mill of 100,000 feet daily capacity, 
but the size of the burner required must be determined 
in each case by the amount and character of the refuse 
to be consumed. 

The air cooling, which is the essential feature of this 
type of burner, is brought about through the conical 
shape and the admission of equal quantities of air at 
all points around the base. The heat generated by the 
fire causes the air in the burner to rise and pass out 
of the top, and this is replaced by cold air drawn in 
through the opening around the base. As soon as the 
air enters the burner, it becomes heated and has a ten- 
dency to rise immediately. The wall of the burner being 
cone-shaped, the air naturally flows upward against the 





C. A. DOTY, OF CHEHALIS, WASH.; 
An Inventor Who Enlightened His Fellows 


wall, holds the heat toward the center, and prevents 
the structure from becoming overheated. The upper part 
of the burner is made cylindrical so that the height can 
be easily changed to meet various conditions, without 
changing the proportions of the conical part. 

Tests were recently made in a 50-foot burner of this 
type to determine the temperature at different points, 
this burner consuming the refuse from a mill cuiting 
110,000 feet of lumber daily, and the tests being made 
from 10 a. m. until noon, and from 2 to 5 p. m., when the 
fire was at its height. These tests showed a maximum 
temperature of 380 degrees Fahrenheit at a point inside 
the shell at the top of the conical part and 30 feet above 
the top of the fire. A reading taken inside the shell at 
a point midway between this and the base showed prac- 
tically the same temperature, and another reading taken 
inside the shell at a point 3 feet above the base showed 
210 degrees. 

A temperature of 950 degrees is required to bring steel 
to a dark red glow, visible only in the dark, and as 
structural steel does not begin to lose its strength until 
a temperature of over 1,100 degrees is reached, it can be 
plainly seen that there can be no deteriorating effect on 
the structure of this burner from this cause. 

These tests were made on June 24, 1916, by E. L. 
Oehmen, an engineer in the employ of the Colby Engi- 
neering Company, of Portland, Ore., which is the sales 
agent for this burner for Washington and Oregon. The 
instrument used was an electric pyrometer manufactured 
by the Taylor Instrument Company, Rochester, N. Y., 
and is guaranteed to read within 2 percent of absolute 
accuracy. 

Owing to the fact that no part of the structure of this 
burner is subjected to extreme heat, it is possible to 
use lighter material in its construction than can be used 
in a burner of any other type and still maintain an 
ample factor of safety against depreciation from use, 
or the action of the weather; thus effecting a material 
reduction in the original cost of installation. 

The spark arrester screen on the ordinary type of 
burner must be of heavy wire and not more than three 
wires to the inch, to withstand the intense heat to which 
it is subjected, and this permits the escape of sparks of 
such large’ size that they constitute a certain menace 
from fire. As the spark arrester screen on the air-cooled 
burner is not subjected to extremely high temperatures 
it is possible to use a screen of 17-gage, and eight wires 
to the inch, with the result that no sparks can escape, 


except those which are so small that they cease to glow 
almost immediately after passing through the screen 
all danger of fire from this cause is eliminated. 

Another important advantage possessed by this bu: 
is its low cost of maintenance. As no fire brick nor 
lining of any kind is used in the burner, and consequently 
no expense for renewals, the cost of maintenance is so 
low that it need not be considered. 

Detailed drawings and records of temperature tests 
on these burners have been filed with the Washington 
Surveying & Rating Bureau, of Seattle, Wash., and also 
with the Underwriters’ Equitable Rating Bureau, of Port- 
land, Ore., these two bureaus representing the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, and they have passed and 
approved these burners for the minimum exposure al- 
lowed to a refuse incinerator of any character. 


Following Mr. Doty, Secretary Thorpe Babcock gave 
a short informal talk about his recent visit to eastern 
and middle western points, and his attendance at the an- 
nual meeting of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. Mr. Babcock told of attending a mecting 
of the National committee on reclassification in Chicago 
and going over the evidence that will be presented at the 
hearing before the Interstate Commerce Commission July 
10. Mr. Babeock expressed the opinion that the hearing 
will probably result in no change in the reclassification 
of lumber. He attended the stockholders’ meeting of 
the National association as well as the general conven- 
tion, at which a number of very interesting addresses 
were made. Secretary Babcock suggested that west 
Coast lumbermen particularly read the address of Archi- 
tect Chase. [This address was printed in full on page 
43 of the June 3, 1916, issue of the AMERICAN LuMBER- 
MAN. 

The secretary also stated that he had attended the 
meeting of the secretaries of the various associations 
and among other things had found that the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association pays the least dues of any 
association. He described his trip with delegates from 
the convention to the United States Forest Products 
Laboratory at Madison, Wis. Mr. Babcock urged all 
west Coast lumbermen who go East to make it a point 
to visit the Madison laboratory. He complimented very 
highly the work that this laboratory is accomplishing 
and predicted excellent results from the experiments it 
is now conducting. He told of the experiments for 
fireproofing shingles, the experiments on kiln-drying of 
different kinds of lumber, the studying of fungus growth, 
and the manufacture of paper from wood pulp. 

Mr. Babcock stated that indications from all points 
in the East and middle West were that there would be 
an early fall period of heavy buying, as that season 
will find small stocks with the yards, and general business 
is booming. He also spoke encouragingly of the crop 
situation. During his trip Mr. Babcock called on non- 
operating nonresident timber owners of the Pacific coast, 
and found a great many of them willing to join the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 


Grading Rules Not Approved 


The general revision of the association grading rules 
which has been in the hands of a committee for the last 
eighteen months was again brought before the meeting 
by Howard Jayne, Willapa Lumber Company, chairman 
of the committee, and it was hoped that the rules might 
be adopted at this meeting. The proposed new rules 
have been mailed to the members on two occasions previ- 
ously and as there are not many radical changes with 
the exception of adding one more grade to common di- 
mension and boards, it had been expected the new rules 
would be adopted. However, on opening the subject there 
developed a great deal of objection to this additional 
grade in common dimension. There was also a sentiment 
opposed to the insertion of the rule in the grading rules 
for %-inch drop siding. 

Paul Page, of the Page Lumber Company, Eagle Gorge, 
Wash., called attention to a number of statements or 
wording which, in his opinion, were objectionable and 
indefinite and he offered a motion to table the proposed 
new rules. This was afterward withdrawn. 

C. E. Patten, of the Atlas Lumber Company, Seattle, 
moved to eliminate the rule for 5-inch drop siding. This 
motion developed a great deal of discussion. None of 
the manufacturers wished to cut for this thin drop sid- 
ing and some of them felt that inserting the rule in the 
grading rules would be advertising it to the trade as a 
staple product of the manufacturer. Others, however, 
stated that this was the best means of working up ac- 
cumulations of thin clear strips and that the grading rules 
should cover it, so that claims might be settled on a 
definite basis. 

President Bloedel appealed to the broadmindedness of 
the lumbermen present and pointed out that no rules 
could be drawn up to fit entirely any individual mill, 
but must be along general lines for the good of the 
entire industry. ; : ; 

Mr. Patten’s motion to eliminate 5g-inch drop siding 
was lost. 

Discussion of the additional grade proposed on common 
dimension was then taken up for discussion and Mr. 
Patten moved that the new rules for common dimension 
be stricken out and the rule remain as at present. The 
subject brought out also a great deal of discussion, dur- 
ing which speakers at times were inclined to become 
sareastic. Opinion on the subject seemed to be equally 
divided but in the final vote Mr. Patten’s motion was 
sustained and the proposed changes for grading common 
dimension will not become effective. 

A motion by A. H. Landram, of the St. Paul & Ta- 
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oma Lumber Company, of Tacoma, Wash., to adopt the 
new rules with the amendment on the 2-inch dimension 
was passed but the voting on this motion was followed 
yy considerable discussion and on a motion by F. H. 
Jackson, of the Clear Lake Lumber Company, Clear 
Lake, Wash., the entire subject Was again thrown open 
and the grading committee was authorized to hold an 
open meeting to hear all objections to any parts of the 
rules and to have power to act in changing them accord- 
ing to the objections. 

Secretary Babcock called the attention of the members 
to the fact that the Denver & Rio Grande Railroad was 
again buying yellow pine lumber for construction of 
cars although the principal part of its lumber tonnage 
comes from the Douglas fir territory. The secretary was 
authorized to notify the officials of this road that the 
Pacifie coast lumber manufacturers regret that that com- 
pany sees fit to make purchases of yellow pine and solicit 
its principal lumber business from fir manufacturers. 

During the entire course of the meeting the manufac- 
turers and speakers were very greatly annoyed by the 
noise of traffic along the brick streets on two sides of 
the hotel. Just previous to adjournment E. G. Ames, of 
the Puget Mill Company, jocularly moved that the city 
of Tacoma be petitioned to lay wood block paving 
around the hotel so that its guests, and particularly those 
on occasions of conventions or public gatherings, would 
not be disturbed by the great noise caused by heavy traf- 
fic over rough brick streets. 

The meeting adjourned at 4:30, but many manu- 
facturers remained for another thirty minutes during 
which an informal discussion was held as to markets and 
production. 


CONVENTIONS TO COME 


Two Southern Conferences Announced— 
Eight Meetings Scheduled 


o 








July 11-12—Cooperage Industries, Auditorium Hotel, Chicago. 
Summer meeting. 

July 11-15—Southern Forestry Congress, Asheville, N. C. 

July 12-18—Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association, Williams- 
port, Pa. Semiannual meeting. 

July 14—North Carolina Pine Association, Battery Park Hotel, 
Asheville, N. C. Monthly meeting. 

July 25———Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, Seminole 
Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla. Monthly meeting. 

August 8-10—National Commissary Managers’ Association, 
LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting. 

August 23-25—National Association of Box Manufacturers, 
Belmont Hotel, New York, Y. Midsummer meeting. 
September 25-28—Carriage Builders’ National Association, 

Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual meeting. 


~ 


GEORGIA-FLORIDA ASSOCIATION TO MEET 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., July 1—An important meeting 
of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association will be held 
at the Seminole Hotel, Jacksonville, on July 25. Unlike 
most of the meetings this will be devoted in a large 
measure to the social side of good fellowship. President 
Jones is planning a luncheon, followed by an automobile 
trip to Atlantic Beach, where the lumbermen can dip in 
the surf. Lumbermen from far and wide are being in- 
vited. 
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WESTERN PINE MEN TO MEET 
SPOKANE, WASH., July 1—The ‘hhext regular meeting 
of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association will be 
held in August. Seeretary A. W. Cooper, of the associa- 
tion, today announced that a call for the meeting will be 
issued early in July. 


SOUTHERN ASSOCIATIONS TO ATTEND FOR- 
ESTRY CONGRESS 

NoRFOLK, VA., July 3.—The July meeting of the North 
Carolina Pine Association will be held in Asheville, N. C., 
July 14 to enable the members to attend in a body the 
Southern Forestry Congress that will meet there July 11 
to 15. Four other organizations interested in southern 
forestry problems will attend the meeting in a body and 
it is the expectation that much of value will be accom- 
plished both in securing codperative fire protection for 
loblolly pine lands and in formulating definite recom- 
mendations for southern forestry practice. 

The various problems relating to the southern pine 
region will be ably presented by four well known men. 
Professor J. W. Toumey, director of the Yale Forestry 
School, will speak on ‘‘The Regeneration of the South- 
ern Pine Forests’’; Henry E. Hardtner, president of the 
Urania Lumber Company, Urania, La., will deliver an 
address on ‘fA Practical Example of Forest Manage- 
ment in the Southern Pine Region’’; I. P. Eldradge, 
supervisor of the Florida National Forest, will discuss 
‘*Naval Stores Industry, How It Can Be Perpetuated in 
the South’’; Prof. R. C. Bryant, of New Haven, will 
Speak on ‘‘Southern Pineries, Their Possibilities and 
Future.’? It is expected that lumbermen from Maryland 


to ‘lexas will be in attendance. 








WOOD BLOCK CONTRACT AWARDED 


fort Wort, Tex., July 3.—Notwithstanding the 

higher initial cost of ereosoted woode blocks as a mate- 
nial for street paving, the property owners on Main Street 
oi this city unanimgusly decided that it was by far the 
best and most satisfactory material for repaving that 
sticet. In accordance with the expressed wishes of the 
Property owners the city commission at a recent special 
meeting awarded the contract for repaving the street to a 
loc; | construction company on its bid of $86,701, which 
sum Includes the construction of a new 6-inch base upon 
Which the blocks will be laid. The blocks will be made 
uncer the supervision of a special inspector who will be 
employed by the city. 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITY BRIEFED 


Retailers Entertained—Report Shows Fluctu- 
ations of Hardwood Stocks 


MISSOURI RETAILERS ENTERTAINED 


SEDALIA, Mo., June 29.—The anntal entertainment pro- 
vided for the Central Missouri Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association by forty-two Kansas City and St. Louis 
wholesalers and manufacturers in this territory took place 
here this afternoon and tonight. More than a hundred 
were present including the retailers and their wives. The 
meeting was in Liberty Hall Park. It included a dinner 
and adance. There was no business session. J. R. Proe- 
tor was the toastmaster at the dinner. J. R. Moorehead, 
secretary of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
spoke on the good of associations in getting business. 
“¢There are two ways,’” he said, ‘‘of getting business; 
getting it yourself and getting your competitor to help 
you get it.’’ The associations, he pointed out, are for 
the purpose of getting the aid of competitors to mutual 
advantage. Mr. Moorehead also exposed the ready-eut 
house proposition to his hearers. 





HARDWOOD ASSOCIATION ISSUES MONTHLY 
REPORT 


CINCINNATI, OH10, July 3.—The June stock report of 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States has gone to the membership. It appears on the 
whole that stocks have increased slightly at the mills. 
Of the woods covered by the report, oaks, poplar, chest- 
nut and cottonwood, there were net increases of 1,437,000 
feet in plain white oak, 281,000 feet in quartered white 
oak and of 476,000 in cottonwood. Plain red oak stocks 
decreased 425,000 feet, quartered red oak 63,000 feet, 
poplar 801,000 feet, quartered poplar 220,000 and chest- 
nut 606,000 feet. This gives a net increase of about 79,- 
000 feet. The figures of the report follow: 





Woops— May 1 June 1 
Plain white Oak. . .:. <6 ss6/56s +: «d8,)001,000 39,468,000 
Pe | ee 16,914,000 16,489,000 
Quartered white oak............ 10,965,000 11,244,000 
GQuartered Ped OK... ..scccs neees 1,639,000 576,000 












PDR ae seat alice, Srotssc.5. od choc aisles oct 13,986,000 13 5,000 
URTECTER DOPIAT. «2... veccscces &50,000 2.000 
ES ee ee 10,906,000 10,300,000 
BOTTOM OO ik 6656: 05.9. 9:00 o eco sceisie:sts 5,111,000 5,587,000 


Some interesting statistics as to the different grades 
are contained in the report as follows: 

PorLar.—-Panel and wide No. 1, 18-23”, increase of 20.5 
percent; panel and wide No, 1, 24” and up, decrease of 1% 
percent; wide No. 2, 18-23”, increase of 1.8 percent; 9-12” 
box boards, increase of 110 percent: 13-17” box boards, in- 
crease of 32.9 percent; firsts and seconds, decrease of 4.9 
percent; sap, increase of 2.5 percent; select, decrease of 18.3 
percent ; No. 1 common, decrease of 14.3 percent; No. 2 com- 
mon, increase of 3.6 percent; No. 3, decrease of 11.5 percent ; 
No. 4 common, decrease of 20.8 percent; firsts and seconds 
quartered, increase of 6.5 percent, and No. 1 common quar- 
tered, decrease of 46.5 percent. 
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CHESTNUT.—Firsts and seconds, increase of 2/10 of 1 per- 
cent; FAS wormy, decrease of 38.8 percent; No. 1 common, 
increase of 8.4 percent; No. 1 common wormy, decrease of 
38.6 percent ; sound wormy, decrease of 11.7 percent; No. ‘ 
common and better wormy, decrease of 35.3 percent; No. { 
common and sound wormy, increase of 1.6 percent; No. 
common wormy, decrease of 5 percent; No. 2 common wormy 
quartered, increase of 18.6 percent; No. 3 common, decrease 
of 6.7 percent. 


CoTToNWooD.—Panel and wide No. 1, no change; 9-12” box 
boards, increase of 73 percent; 13-17” box boards, increase of 
11.5 percent; firsts and seconds, increase of 33.2 percent; No. 
1 common, decrease of 1/20 of 1 percent; No. 2 common, 
decrease of 18.4 percent, and No. 3 common, increase of 284.5 
percent. 


t 
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The following table shows the change in the orders on 
hand at the dates covered by the report: 


May 1 el 
BPIOUR: WHEE ORs. aoe 6 ccc ose oe os 12.246.000 12.153,000 
PIG WOO OR KG 6)5 5.0. sie 600-0 eee e469 5,615,000 4,998,000 
Quartered white oak........... 2,733,000 3,520,000 
Guartered red OG. 2. occ 0s case 461,000 587,000 
CRE hv ogiencisneuass. ¢-eseve-ecet Saresseh a 3,948,000 18,572,000 
Guarterad DODIEF. .<. . ..0.0.0000%0 240,000 €32,000 
0 SEE A rea eer 4,961,000 4,967,000 
eer ree ee ee eee 4,590,000 5,480,000 


CONSIDER INCORPORATING ORGANIZATION 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., July 3.—Permanent organiza- 
tion of the Grand Rapids Market Association is the ob- 
ject of a meeting of all furniture exhibitors, both local 
and outside, which is to be held next week. The asso- 
ciation, of which Charles B. Kelsey is the president and 
C. B. Hamilton is the secretary, was organized for the 
purpose of increasing the number of buyers and boosting 
the Grand Rapids, market. In view of the suecess which 
has attended the efforts of the organization it is proposed 
to make it a permanent institution, possibly an incorpo- 
rated body. 

The committee of the Furniture Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of Grand Rapids is formulating a plan for aiding 
the families of employees in military service. 





KITTENS PUT THROUGH NEW STUNTS 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., July 4.—After careful preparation, 
which included nine straight meals of catfish, ten blind 
kittens were led gently into the presence of Vicegerent 
Snark Frank E. Johnson, at the regular concatenation of 
the Coneatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, held at the Lan- 
gren hotel last night, and the cataracts removed from 
their eyes, ushering them into the full light of cathood, 
otherwise known as membership in the order of Hoo-Hoo. 

Special preparations had been made for the concatena- 
tion, and a special backyard fence erected at the Langren, 
on which the cats were permitted to yowl to their hearts’ 
content. Following the ceremonies, a generous banquet 


was served at the Langren, at which both old and new 
members of the order had an enjoyable time. The ban- 
quet was featured by speeches from several of the mem- 
bers, mostly along lines of interest to lumbermen and 
members of the Hoo-Hoo. About 100 guests sat down at 
the long tables. 

The officers who had charge of the concatenation last 
night were: 

Vicegerent Snark—Frank E. Johnson, 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—N., J. Warner. 

Junior Hoo-Hoo—Clarence Gordon. 

Custocatiun—George L. Forestor. 

Bojum—F. R. Seely. 

Scrivenoter—J. E. Fulgham. 

Jabberwock—J. M. English. 

Arcanoper—W. T. Latham, 

Gurdon—wW. Granville Taylor. 

Tonsoriai Artesian—John W. Rutherford. 
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BIG CONCATENATIONS FOR SOUTHEAST 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., July 1—Hoo-Hoo, which has not 
been dead but sleeping rather soundly down here, is go- 
ing to be inoculated with a serum that will put new vigor 
into the order with a vengeance. Hoo-Hoo has a good 
membership in the Southeast and especially in Florida. 
There has been no concatenation down here, however, for 
a long time and a big one is being cooked up. One con- 
eatenation will be held in Jacksonville and it is planned 
to hold another at the same time at Tampa. Snark Seidel 
and Scrivenoter Tennant have tentatively promised to 
come down here and see the kittens romp. Particulars 
will be printed as the developments progress. 


LUMBERMEN SEEK THE OPEN 


Picnics Enjoyed in Indiana and Ohio—Ken- 
tuckians Have Holiday 





FURNITURE MEN IN PICNIC 

EVANSVILLE, IND., July 3—The annual summer outing 
of the Evansville Furniture Manufacturers’ Association 
was held Tuesday, June 27, at the Crunk Ferry on the 
Wabash River several miles west of here. Over a hun- 
dred furniture manufacturers and their friends here en- 
joyed the outing, most of them having made the trip in 
automobiles. There was plenty to eat during the day and 
soft drinks were served under the large trees in the big 
groves. Several short talks were made during the day, 
the main address having been made by Mayor Benjamin 
Bosse, president of the Globe-Bosse World Furniture 
Company. Peter Reddinger, of the Reddinger Carving 
Works, made an excellent toastmaster, giving a humorous 
talk on ‘‘Why Teddy Was Not Nominated for Presi- 
dent.’’ Charles Frisse, secretary of the Globe-Bosse- 
World Furniture Company, had charge of the entertain- 
ment program and was assisted by John Heyns, of the 
Heyns Furniture Company. George O. Worland, seere- 
tary and treasurer of the Evansville Veneer Company, is 
a member of the association and attended the outing. 





LUMBERMEN ENJOY ANNUAL PICNIC 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, July 3.—The outing of the Lum 
bermen’s Club of Cincinnati, postponed from June 24 
on account of preparedness day in this city, was held 
July 1, at Bevis Inn, one of the attractive suburban road 
houses about ten miles from the center of the city. 

It was an intensely sultry day although the thermome 
ter did not get above 90) so after the base ball game, 
which resulted in a vietory for the Hardwoods over the 
Yellow Pines by the score of 16 to 14, most of the pienie- 
ers, not being used to such vigorous exercise in a hot sun, 
sought the shade of the house, and gave themselves up to 
games of cards. Later came an irresistible chicken din- 
ner with all the acessories that go with an ‘‘ old-fashioned 
Kentucky chicken dinner,’’ even if it is cooked in Ohio. 


TRIPLE HOLIDAY IN LOUISVILLE 

LovuIsviLLE, Ky., July 5.—The local trade not only 
‘“took a day off’’ for the Fourth, but in many cases the 
holiday was made the occasion for a three-day layoff for 
lumber employees. The mills of the C. C. Mengel & Bro. 
Company and other large producers were closed on Mon- 
day, July 3, in view of the holiday on the Fourth, and 
the result was that their employees were able to enjoy 
an unbroken holiday extending from Saturday afternoon 
to Wednesday morning. 

The Louisville Hardwood Club, which seldom misses a 
Tuesday meeting, fell in line with the general holiday 
spirit and announced the omission of the usual meeting. 
The elub will continue its meetings during the summer, 
however, without regard to hot weather and other factors 
of that character. 

nn 


MATERIAL MEN PLAN ANNUAL OUTING 

STURGEON Bay, WIs., June 1.—The date of the annual 
outing of the Fox River Valley Dealers’ Association has 
been fixed for July 15, and as was the case last year 
the annual dinner and dance will be held at Cabot 
Lodge. The banquet at Cabot Lodge on the night of 
July 15 will be followed by an old-fashioned dance, and 
on the following day the members and their guests will 
be taken for an automobile trip around the peninsula and 
through the famous cherry orchards of Door County. The 
program for the annual outing has not yet been com- 
pleted by the committee of arrangements made up of 
one dealer in each city throughout the Fox River Valley 
as far as Sheboygan and Manitowoe and as far north 
as Marinette. Officers of the association are desirous 
of having a large attendance present at this annual 
outing and especially invite sales representatives of lum- 
ber manufacturers to be present. 
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LUMBERMEN LEAVE MEXICO 


Intervention by United States Only Solution—Com- 
pany to Establish Ship Line to Cuba 





BEAUMONT, TEX., July 3.—That nothing less than in- 
tervention by the United States will ever save Mexico, 
because the Mexicans are not capable of coping with the 
situation, is the belief of Thomas M. Hughes, manager 
ot the retail lumber yards of the Gulf Export & Trans- 
portation Company at Tampico and Tuxpan. Mr. Hughes 
reached Beaumont last night atter coming from Tampico 
on the naval collier Diaie with 700 other American retu- 
gees, who landed at Galveston July 1. The oil vessel 
Wylie with about 300 refugees aboard also arrived at 
Galveston the same day. With Mr. Hughes were all of 
the employees of the Gulf Export & Transportation Com- 
pany, who had been advised to leave Mexico. 

Business throughout Mexico is paralyzed and Ameri- 
cans are leaving as fast as they can get transportation, 
according to Mr. Hughes. He said very few American 
women are now in Tampico. From what he has learned 
ot the Mexican people (and he has been in Mexico ‘tor 
a great number of years), he says that as a rule they 
ure half fed and seantily clad. Men, women and children 
alike can be seen on the streets attired in rags. ‘‘ Such 
u people as that,’’ said Mr. Hughes, ‘‘ cannot be expected 
to take care of themselves. It is because of their condi- 
tion that they are dissatisfied and that they are so will- 
ing and ready to start a revolution at the least provoca- 
tion. They are led to believe that if a new faction gets 
into power their condition will be bettered.’’ 

W. A. Bowie, president of the company, said today 
the Aeechi and the four schooner-rigged barges, which 
have been operating between Beaumont and Tampico, 
will now be used on a new line betwen Beaumont and 
Cuba that will be established at once. 


TO SHOW THEIR APPRECIATION 


BEAUMONT, TEX., July 3—To show their appreciation 
of the efforts put torth by the Standard Export Lumber 
Company to place Beaumont before the world as a deep 
water port the lumber manufacturers of Beaumont next 
Wednesday night will give a banquet at the Beaumont 
Country Club to E. R. DuMont, manager of the Standard 
company, otf New Orleans, and Aurelius Milch, manager 
ot the Beaumont office of that company. The manufac- 
turers will hold a conference Tuesday morning and ar- 
range a suitable program for the occasion, which will be 
a very elaborate one. Plates will be laid for about 40 
guests. 

Officials of the following companies are to give the 
banquet: Nona Mills Company (Ltd.), Sabine Tram 
Company, Beaumont Lumber Company, Keith Lumber 
Company, Miller & Vidor Lumber Company, Beaumont 
Shingle & Lumber Company, Neches Lumber Company, 
and Kirby Lumber Company. 


WOULD UTILIZE WASTE 


Montgomery, ALA., July 3—John H. Wallace, jr., 
secretary of the State forestry department and State 
game and fish commissioner, will codperate with the 
United States Forestry Department at Washington in an 
effort to persuade owners of all sawmills in Alabama, 
especially pine mills, to convert all waste lumber ‘into 
excelsior. The United States Forest Service recently 
issued several bulletins regarding this saving of waste 
timber, and last week Secretary Wallace secured the 
coéperation of many prominent Alabama lumbermen. 

Secretary Wallace recently returned from Washington, 
where he conferred with the officials of the forestry de- 
partment. While en route to Montgomery he saw several 
excelsior mills and was impressed with the idea of con- 
verting all waste material into this useful excelsior, which 
he says is always in demand. Secretary Wallace mailed 
out scores of personal letters last week, asking that all 
manufacturers of lumber investigate and ascertain if 
they can successfully manufacture excelsior in connec- 
tion with their mills. He points out that in 1911 the 
total amount of wood utilized in the United States in 
making excelsior was 1,442,944 cords, and that this 
amount of wood produced 302,830 tons of excelsior. The 
amount produced from each cord, he says, will be from 
1,800 to 2,200 pounds, according to the dimension of the 
bolts, the size and coarseness of the strands and the qual- 
ity of the wood. Excelsior is bringing from $8 to $22 a 
ton on the market, according to the Government bulletins. 











SEEK BRIAR WOOD SUBSTITUTE 


Mapison, WIs., July 3.—Of all the woods used in the 
manufacture of tobacco pipes French briar is undoubtedly 
preferred by the majority of smokers. This is the root 
of the white heath (erica arborea), or ‘‘bruyere,’’ which 
grows extensively in southern France and in Corsica. The 
white heath is a shrub that sometimes grows to a consider- 
able size. The roots are gathered in large quantities, 
cleaned anc sawed into pipe blanks or blocks of. various 
sizes and shapes, after which they are placed in a vat of 
hot water and simmered for twelve hours or more. This 
gives them the rich yellowish-brown hue for which the 
best pipes are noted. 

The value of the French briar pipe blanks imported into 
the United States for 1915 was almost $300,000. In addi- 
tion to this there were imported a large number of 
finished pipes. 

The present scarcity and high price of French briar 
have led a number of pipe manufacturers in this country 
to look for a substitute, and considerable mountain laurel 
root is now used. This root is similar in appearance to 
the French briar root, but is softer and burns out more 


readily. The Forest Products Laboratory is making some 
experiments in the hope of finding a satisfactory method 
of hardening this wood so that it will not burn out. Sev- 
eral pieces have already been hardened to a very appre- 
ciable extent, but the process has not yet been: perfected. 

The laboratory has also been studying the possibility 
of finding other substitute woods that will not need to be 
treated. At least one of these woods gives good promise 
of meeting the requirements of that class of pipes that are 
now made of appleweod, though it does not have the figure 
typical of briar. It is of interest to note that Pennsyl- 
vania alone uses over 120,000 feet of applewood yearly in 
the manufacture of pipes, and this is more than half of 
the total consumption. Other species, in the order of 
importance, are as follows: French briar, red gum, ebony 
and birch. Other woods used in the making of pipes are 
olivewood, rosewood, and osage orange. ; 

In addition to this work, the Forest Products Labora- 
tory has started an investigation of the wood and roots 
of a number of the various species of chaparral which 
are so abundant in California, and which give promise of 
yielding material the equal of French briar in every way. 


CAROLINIANS HOLD ANNUAL 


Western Association Strengthened Financi- 
ally—Transacts Important Business 








ASHEVILLE, N. C., July 3.—Members of the Western 
Carolina Lumber & Timber Association today took the 
most important step since the founding of the organiza- 
tion three years ago when they decided by a practically 
unanimous vote to impose a tax of 3 cents, for organiza- 
tion purposes, on each thousand feet of lumber cut by 
every member, and thus placed the association on a 
sound financial footing. The meeting today was the 
annual gathering of the members of the association, at 
which time directors for the coming year and new officers 
were elected. 

W. 8S. Whiting was elected president of the associa- 
tion, succeeding W. O. Riddick, who has been president 
ever since the association was formed three years ago. 
J. E, Fulgham was reélected vice president, and George 
L. Forester was reélected secretary and treasurer. The 
board of directors elected for the coming year was as 
follows: W. O. Riddick, W. Granville Taylor, J. M. 
English, W. B. McEwen, Louis Carr, N. J. Warner, C. A. 
Dickey, W. S. Whiting, Frank E. Johnson, A. G. Betts 
and J. E. Fulgham. 

The meeting was called to order by President W. O. 
Riddick, and Secretary-Treasurer George L. Forester 
read the secretary’s and treasurer’s report. Mr. Fores- 
ter, following his reports, which were accepted, made 
a short talk, telling the members present that they must 
take more interest in the various rate hearings conducted 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, and advised 
that at least two men be sent to Atlanta next month 
when the change in southern classifications, Note 4, is 
to be heard, stating that the men who went before the 
commission personally always had a better chance of 
winning their point. He also urged that representa- 
tives be sent to the Chicago hearing. 

Following Mr. Forester’s talk, President W. O. Rid- 
dick made a short talk, saying that it had given him 
great pleasure to associate with the men of the associa- 
tion for three years as president and that he wanted to 
congratulate the men on their organization. He de- 
clared that they had stood by him in every instance and 
that he was ready to stand by the association to any 
extent save that of accepting the presidency for another 
year. He declared that the association is just rounding 
into its greatest work, and his intention is to help in 
every way to aid in that work. He then called for the 
election of a board of directors, stating that the officers 
would be chosen from those directors, according to the 
bylaws. The above directors and officers were then 
elected, A. C. Dickey nominating Mr. Whiting and the 
election being by acclamation. 

Mr. Whiting then called upon the members of the as- 
sociation to get together in the true sense of the word. 
He explained that there is going to be a great market 
for lumber after the war, and drew a picture of an 
association accepting great orders from abroad and 
filling them among the members of the association, 
rather than letting the eastern wholesalers get the or- 
ders and then distribute them among the various mills. 
He explained the principle adopted by the North Caro- 
lina Pine Association and other organizations of assess- 
ing each member so much a thousand feet of lumber 
and asked the men to consider this question carefully 
before voting on it. Mr. Whiting declared it was the 
only fair method of assessment and stated that the 
use of Mr. Forester, rate expert, would alone save the 
members of the association much more than their dues 
in a year’s time. 

When the question was put to ballot practically every 
man present voted to assess each thousand feet of lum- 
ber 3 cents, this money to be used for association 
purposes. 

Mr. Whiting declared further that the lumbermen of 
western North Carolina have made three great moves, 
all to their own advantage, within the last three years. 
The first, he said, was when they decided to form the 
Western Carolina Lumber & Timber Association. The 
second was when they decided to employ George L. 
Forester, rate expert, as secretary and treasurer of the 
association. The third and what he believed to be the 
greatest, he declared, was the voting of the tax for the 
purpose of putting association affairs on a sound 
financial basis. 

Most of the lumbermen stayed over for the Hoo-Hoo 
meeting and dinner at the Langren tonight. 


BEAUMONT CELEBRATES THE FOURTH 


Mills Close and Town Is Decorated—Thousands March 
in Preparedness Parade 


BEAUMONT, TEX., July 4.—Practically every one of 
135 sawmills in the Beaumont district closed down to jay 
and between 8,000 and 10,000 employees are in Beaumon} 
celebrating the nation’s birthday. All of the local wiils. 
retail yards and offices also closed at noon and oificis): 
and employees alike are enjoying the holiday. 

Under the directions of eleven chamber of commerce 
committees, of which J. K. Grist is general director, the 
day is being fittingly celebrated. Throughout the day's 
paws preparedness and patriotism are strongly empha 
sized. 

By the decoration of stores, office buildings and resi. 
dences, and by the big preparedness parade tonight, 
as well as by the boat parade this afternoon and the fire- 
works display, the citizenship gave unanimous endorse 
ment to President Wilson’s foreign policy. Five thou- 
sand people, all of them marching, participated in the 
preparedness parade, each firm, including the lumber com- 
panies, being largely represented by both officials and em- 
ployees. The only vehicles in the procession were several 
handsome floats exemplifying the spirit of patriotism 
which predominated. 

Throughout the day concerts were given by three bands, 
including the Deweyville band composed of employees of 
the Sabine Tram Company at Deweyville, Tex., and the 
El Mina Shrine band of Galveston. 

One thousand Masons were here representing twelve 
southeast Texas lodges, to take part in the joint installa- 
tion conducted by State Grand Master Dan S. MeMillin. 

The boat parade and speed boat races were in charge 
of R. F. Cheesman of the Sabine Tram Company. Prior 
to the races his son gave some thrilling exhibitions in 
aquaplaning. 

At Keith park in the afternoon Attorney Charles D. 
Smith read the Declaration of Independence, which was 
followed by a great demonstration and patriotic music by 
three bands in unison. 





YELLOW PINE CUT AND SHIPMENTS 


Combined reports from the same 158 mills compiled by 
the Southern Pine Association showing cut, shipments 
and stocks for each month from January, 1914, to May, 
1916, are as follows: 











Cut Shipments Stocks 
Bannry REIS css Gidesecsus’ « Beeaeeanes 1,064,292,135 
CL gal ee a 382,602,358 404,893,286 1,042,001,207 
RPOUURTS wise sswc% 373,438,870 356,041,443 1,059,398,634 
Se ees 411,895,345 882,233,246 1,089,060,733 
UT | IRR sarees ater 426,830,076 408,532,621 1,107,358,188 
re eet a 409,601,972 412,399,611 1,104,560,549 
PN ec cieaeehvewae ae 412,112,039 415,610,075 1,101,062,513 
EE errr errs 415,810,143 444,820,704 1,072,051,952 
CAT SO eee 407,112,419 398,404,066 1,080,760,305 
September ......... 407,570,810 368,559,348 1,119,771,767 
COTS OS ee ee 389,667,584 336,348,980 1,173,090,371 
November ......... 334,129,205 808,432,487 1,198,787,089 
ee eee 312,955,101 334,263,721 1,177,478,469 
Totals for 1914.. 4,683,725,922 4,570,539,588 
January, 1915....... 339,811,688 340,268,340 1,177,021,817 
ree 344,912,801 317,048,083 1,204,886,535 
ESTOS TN ae ener 408,945,763 388,364,240 1,225,468,058 
NE eh hd oer ae ee 408,558,756 394,118,242 1,234,908,572 
Me. gi4saeneenaeens 897,545,796 408,674,186 1,223,780,232 
SHOE: “chivenuscesene 400,084,066 397,505,981 1,226,358,317 
Ua sage ken edad 407,335,344 441,982,242 1,191,711,419 
ee ee Ce Ee 381,843,913 405,852,709 1,168,202,623 
September 6 s..ccees 422,707,163 459,099,005 1,131,810,781 
oS RPO e re 410,559,997 473,461,156 1,068,909,622 
November .......... 429,097,649 478,343,194 1,019,664,077 
DeOCCMPEr (6.2.6 0nes 434,925,719 400,349,549 1,054,240,247 
Totals for 1915.. 4,781,328,655 4,904,566,877 
January, 1916 ...... 411,064,728 354,236,180 1,111,068,795 
eRRIETy ca. oes eae 428,846,714 334,748,240 1,205,172,269 
eee 475,332,385 420,632,439 1,259,872,215 
OME <.uohne $0 5a eo 449,575,655 417,705,723 1,291,742,147 
es 439,547,268 416,101,655 1,315,187,760 
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Totals 5 mos. 1916 2,204,366,750 1,943,419, 237 
Grand totals 29 mos.11,669,421,327 11,418,525,702 
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BOOSTS CREOSOTED POST CAMPAIGN 


Kansas City, Mo., July 4.—H. N. Ashby, manager of 
the tie and timber department of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Company, is directing a campaign for creosoted southern 
yellow pine fence posts in this territory and already 
several retailers have put in stock of the new product. 
The company operates a big plant at Shreveport, La., 
where the creosoting is done. ; 

Mr. Ashby says that experiments with the creosoted 
fence posts have been in progress about two years and 
the company is just now convinced that they are a success 
and worthy of being pushed. Said Mr. Ashby: 

In Europe farmers have been using creosoted fence posts 
for fifty years and they have been found to be a success In 
every way. The wood used for creosoting there is somewhat 
like our shortleaf southern pine. The creosoting process 
absolutely poisons the cells of the wood so the fungi and 
bacteria can not work and that makes the post next to 
indestructible. It has the advantage of not breaking or 
cracking like concrete posts and it holds staples better than 
either cedar or bois d’arc. The former splits easily and the 
latter checks and the staples drop out of it very badly. 
The creosoted southern pine posts have neither of thos 
faults. I feel certain that the creosoted post is destined to 
be the winner in this territory. They are about the same 
price as bois d’arc, which has been considered about the 
most successful post hitherto. 

errr 


THE good roads bill recently reported by the committee 
on post offices and post roads contains a provision to the 
effect that pavement receiving Government aid shall not 
cost in excess of $10,000 a mile exclusive of the cost 0! 
bridges of more than 20 feet clear span. The brick 
manufacturers are raising a howl over this provision he- 
cause brick roads cost in excess of the limit above men 
tioned. 
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4 LUMBERMEN ACTIVE IN PREPARATIONS FOR WAR 





All Sections of the Country Represented—Care of Families Promised to All Who Enter 
Service—Bogalusa, La., Enters Full Strength Company 





VETERAN LUMBERMAN ANSWERS CALL TO 
ARMS 





ALLIANCE, OHIO, July 5. 
—Not satisfied with win- 
ning honors during the 
Spanish-American war, 
Lieutenant Colonel Charles 
Weybrechts, of J. T. Wey- 
brechts’ Sons, this city, has 
answered the call to the 
colors with the Eighth Ohio 
Infantry and is now on his 
way to Mexico to win fresh 
laurels. Lieutenant Colonel 
Weybrechts was a major in 
the same regiment during 
the Spanish-American war 
and with true patriotism 
has never allowed his in- 

‘ terest to slacken in military 
preparedness that is so es- 
sential to the future wel- 
fare of this country. De- 
spite important business 
affairs he was one of the 
first to respond to the call 
and much of the credit for 

the rapid mobilization of his regiment is due to him. 








LIEUT. COL. CHARLES 
WEYBRECHTS 





RUSHING TRUCKS TO BORDER 

Detroit, Micu., July 3.—Not only has Detroit fur- 
nished its quota of men for the National Guard but it 
has been ealled upon to furnish a great many men for the 
motor truck service. Last Wednesday the Packard Motor 
Car Company received a rush order for 396 motor trucks 
from the quartermaster-general and at the same time a 
request for 636 men as truckmasters, assistant truck- 
masters, drivers, mechanics and cooks for service with 
the motor transport division of the army. 

Trucks and men will be sent south on special trains 
furnished by the Government. The men who volunteer 
for motor transport service do not enlist in the army 
but become civil employees of the Government by sign- 
ing contracts for a year’s service. With honorable dis- 
charge they are furnished return transportation to De- 
troit. The salary is $100 a month. One of the recent 
recruits who passed the driving tests of the Government 
was L. Canada, whose father, W. W. Canada, has been 
United States consul in Vera Cruz, Mexico, for nineteen 
years. 





LUMBERMAN MAYOR BIDS SOLDIERS 
GODSPEED 


In the patriotic history of the United States lumber- 
men have always taken their place in the very front ranks 
and in the present crisis with Mexico lumbermen all over 
the country have been quick to respond to the call of the 
Government; some by financial aid, some by personal aid 
and some by sending their sons to serve the country. 
Typical of the attitude of the lumbermen of this coun- 
try is the speech of W. H. Sullivan, vice president and 
general manager of the Great Southern Lumber Company, 
of Bogalusa, La., and also mayor of the city, delivered on 
the occasion of the departure of Company G, Louisiana 
National Guard. Many of the members of the company 
are employees of the Great Southern Lumber Company 
and one of them is a son of Mr. Sullivan. The speech 
follows: 


A privilege that I have always appreciated is the oppor- 
tunity to suy goodbye every time Company G left the city, 
either for camp or for service, as at Gretna. This morning 
my heart is full. You boys are starting in the service of our 
country. How I wish that I were standing in the ranks by 
your side, and by my own boy’s side, wearing the uniform 
that means you are soldiers of the greatest nation on earth! 

Today the excitement ceases and your trials and hardship 
begin ; but with your soul filled as it is with the spirit of our 
city, we are sure you have the moral strength and courage 
to stand the severest tests of endurance. Remember always 
we who are unfortunate stay-at-homes will feel far more 
nly than you any neglect of duty on your part. We hope 
that it may be said by all that Company G, of Bogalusa, is 
united, is courageous, efficient and steady, and in respect, 
trust and obedience to its officers is equal to the best. You 
are officered by men who know and trust you. As soon as 
you get aboard the train military discipline begins and your 
Success as soldiers and the glory of our city through you 
rest almost entirely on the measure of your strict obedience 
to orders of your superiors and absolute conformity to the 
rules and regulations of service. 

_ llow much better you feel now and how happy you will be 
in the years to come when you recall this scene and know 
you were of the men that responded to the call to arms. 
An’ as the news comes along of your valiant service under 
the fag, how unhappy the mothers and fathers will be who 
Stood in the way or who did not encourage their boys to en- 
list! If, while you look at usin parting, you see tears in 
our eyes we want you to know that they are tears of pride 
and joy; that we are proud of you; that we love your manly 
foros and smiling faces as you go out into the unknown to 
carry with others the flag of our glorious country to the 
re] of the suffering people of a foreign country. And 
when you come in contact with these people and the passage 
rms for the moment is over, treat them kindly so that 
a aay learn to say, ‘We love the soldier boys of Uncle 





of 


While you are away we will consider it, if necessary, a 
Privilege to care for and assist the ones you leave behind. 





I am proud of the fact that I am your mayor—mayor of 
the youngest city in the State, and the only city that is 
furnishing a company enlisted to war strength. I am yours 
to call on at any time under any circumstances that you 
think I can be of assistance; next to the honor of serving 
your country is in serving your friends. 

Major Guerre, on behalf of the people of your city, I con- 
gratulate you on your appointment as major. From my long 
acquaintance with you I know you to be a good man, loyal 
and true; and you, too, Captain LeBlanc, Captain Shaffer, 
and your officers under whom our boys will serve, we love and 
trust you. We feel that some of the sunshine is going out of 
our lives to be replaced by the immortal glory of tendering 
some members of our families who leave in the service of our 
country. Bogalusa is proud of her officers and men, and we 
say—“God bless and protect you all.” 





WILL CARE FOR SOLDIERS’ FAMILIES 

LittLE Rock, ArK., July 3—Maj. W. C. Bradford, 
assistant adjutant general, telegraphed the Chicago Mill 
& Lumber Company, which operates many lumber mills in 
Arkansas, and asked whether the company will do any- 
thing for its employees who enlist in the militia. The 
company replied it will hold positions open for all who 
enlist and that it will take care of those dependent upon 
any who enlist. Many other concerns have announced 
similar policies and this has greatly stimulated recruit- 
ing the last few days. Developments in Mexico also have 
apparently stimulated recruiting. 





RECENT INJURY PREVENTS SERVICE 


NEw ORLEANS, La., July 3.—Capt. Bryan Black, New 
Orleans manager of the Houlton Lumber Company and 
commander of Battery C, Washington Artillery, will not 
be able to lead his battery to the border. Though a 
veteran guard officer and one of the most skilled artillery 
commanders in the State service, the medical examiners 
declined to pass him for muster into the Federal service. 
Capt. Black suffered a broken leg some weeks ago, and 
was just getting about when the President’s call came. 
Nevertheless he was active in the mobilization and re- 
cruiting service and hobbled along with his battery when 
it entrained for the State encampment grounds. His 
disability is believed to be of temporary character, and 
he expects to rejoin his command the moment the exam- 
iners report him fit for active duty. 








LUMBERMAN LEADS TROOPS 


Tacoman Goes to Front as Captain—Given Farewell 
Reception and Purse 








TAcoMA, WASH., July 3.—Capt. Hartwell W. Palmer, 
general superintendent of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Company, and now commander of Troop B., Tacoma’s 
crack cavalry organization, which Monday was mustered 
into the Federal service with the Washington State 
militia for service on the Mexican border, was given a 
royal send-off Monday night by his former associates 
in the St. Paul & Tacoma organization. Maj. Everett G. 
Griggs, president of the St. Paul company, and himself 
at one time captain of the 
troop, presided as_ toast- 
master at an elaborate ban- 
quet at the Tacoma Hotel, 
and in behalf of the em- 
ployees of the St. Paul 
company presented Captain 
Palmer with a substantial 
purse for the purchase of a 
horse that he will take with 
him to Mexico. The ban- 
quet room at the hotel was 
decorated for the affair 
with flags and bunting and 
an orchestra played stirring 
airs, including ‘‘ America’’ 
and ‘‘For He’s a Jolly 
Good Fellow’’ and ‘‘ Tip- 
perary,’’ which three songs 
were sung by the fifty fore- 
men and members of the 
office staff present. Major 
Griggs in presenfing the 
purse said jokingly that he 
had little doubt of Captain 

-almer’s ability to get a 
horse satisfactory to Uncle 
Sam anyhow, as_ between 
Captain Palmer and Fore- 
man A. J. Boyle of the  G¢apT. PALMER IN WAR 
barns, Mr. Griggs’ own TOGS 
horse was never in the 
barn when he wanted it. Major Griggs continued: 

The people of Tacoma know that Captain Palmer 
is the character of a man who can take care of his men in 
the field and give a good account of himself if opportunity 
presents itself in action. He is cool, resourceful and effi 
cient, like General Pershing. He obtained much of his train- 
ing in these qualities at the St. Paul mill. 

A good luck toast to Captain Palmer was drunk stand- 
ing after he had been complimented by each of the 
speakers of the evening. Among the speakers were W. 
W. Lathrop, A. J. Boyle, L. G. Knapp, Robert Arkley, 
Sales Manager A. H. Landrum, Cashier Ed G. Drain, 




















Pennsylvania, Indiana, Michi- 
gan and Missouri heard from 


this week. More to follow in 
Our next issue. 


RANKIN, PA. 

The ‘‘Realm of the Retailer’’ is of more inter- 
est to us than anything else in your valued paper. 
There is always something of interest and of as- 
sistance in each issue. 

Also find items of interest in the ‘‘Business 
Changes,’’ ‘‘Incorporations,’’ ‘‘New Mills and 
Equipment,’’ and the various ads. 

One thing we have missed in the last few is- 
sues is ‘‘Smoky City Notes.’’ We like to read 
a little about wholesalers with whom we come in 
contact freely. 

Your article about our recent lumbermen’s pic- 
nic was well gotten up and appreciated. 

Trusting your paper will continue to go ahead 
as it has in the past, 

McBRIDE LUMBER COMPANY, 
by H. E. McBride. 


NORMAN STA., IND. 

The whole paper is interesting. I would not 
care to have any item dropped out, and still 
there is lots of reading I can not have time to 
read. 

I am esvecially interested in such articles as 
‘*How to Build and Operate a Sawmill,’’ ‘‘Query 
and Comment.’’ The first article I read in the 
May 27 issue was why edger inserted tooth saws 
break out teeth, on page 41, column 2. When I 
receive my paper I glance through in search of 
such items as above. It seems that they are of 
such great benefit because they help to solve the 
problems of the every day work around the mill. 

I don’t know what to suggest for improvement 
in the paper. I will close by asking you to ex- 
tend my subscription three months longer. 

J. T. HENDERSON. 


GAYLORD, MICH. 

The part of the LUMBERMAN that I am the 
most interested in is the new mill part, as that 
is the line of business I follow. 

I have been thinking about having an ad in 
the LUMBERMAN and see if [ could do any 
better. I would be pleased if you would suggest 
what kind of an ad would be the best and what 
it would cost for four weeks. 

Ss. F. DEWEY. 


MARCELINE, MO. 
We are retailers and are naturally more inter- 
ested in the things in your paper that cover re- 
tailing. The Realm of the Retailer we consider 
a splendid department and there are sO many 
good things in your paper we would hardly know 
what to class as the best part of it. We do not 
have anything particular to recommend at this 
time, but should we have any idea in the future 
that we would like to have discussed in your 
paper we would be glad to take it up with you. 
The writer has been reading the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN for eight years and considers it 

the best lumber paper that comes to cur office. 

MARCELINE LUMBER COMPANY, 
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National Forest Timber 
For Sale 


Location and Amount: All the merchantable 
dead timber standing and down and all of 
the live t marked or designated for cut- 





ea of approximately 21,000 acres 
‘ownships 12, 13 and 14 North, 
and 79 West, 6th Principal Meri- 
Bow National For 

ing, between Lake Mountain and 
ne im 975.000 

ies and 13,500,000 
more or less, and an 
10unt of prop and post mate- 


igepole pine, Engelmann 








Base, Medicin 


><] to be 









spruce 





nd alpine fir timber, divided into blocks as 





follows: Block I, 644,000 railroad ties and 

10,600.000 feet B. M. of sawtimber; Block TT, 

331,000 ilroad ties and 2,900,000 feet B. M. 
f sawtimber, more or less. 


Stumpage Prices: Towest rates considered 


11%c each for hewed railroad ties, 50c per 
M feet B. M. for sawlogs and $.001 per linear 


foot for prop and post material to be taken 





he option of the purchaser. 
Deposit: With bid $5,000, to apply on purchase 

price if bid ts accepted, or refunded if re- 
retained as 


exe- 


I cent may be 
if the contract and bond are not 


rithin the required time 


cn per 


Final Date for Bids: Sealed bids will be re- 
ceived by the District Forester, Denver, 
Colorado, up to and including July 10, 1916. 
The right to reject any and all bids reserved. 
Before bids are submitted full information 
concerning the character of the timber, con- 
ditions of sale, deposits, and the submission 
of bids should be obtained from the District 
Forester, Denver, Colorado, or the Forest 
Supervisor, Laramie, Wyoming. 








Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 
The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 

Does your plant and buisness 
need the protection ? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 
926 Manhattan Bldg., CHICAGO 











Large or 
Small Tracts 


Oregon Timber 


For Operating or for Investment. 


| EARL PARSONS, Eugene, Oregon 











TIMBER ESTIMATORS 








J. R. HULBERT, Pres. A. G. PEARSON, Viee-Pres. 


Coast Timber Estimating Co. 
Reliable Estimates of Timber, Contour Maps, 
urveys, Logging Plans, etc. 
References Given. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 





Correspondence Solicited. 
1107 Spalding Building, 








By Modern Methods 
of Estimating. 


Measure Standing Timber 


NO GUESS WORK 
Timber Lands For Sale. 


PRESTON & KENT, - Forest Engineers 
606 Commercial Place, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 











James Boyd, C. M. 
gett, we 
Llenry 


ot the 


Mardel, H. L. Bunker, W. E. Leg- 
Nerbonne and Office Manager Charles L. Pierce. 
Hlewitt, pioneer Tacoma lumberman and one 
board of directors of the; St. Paul & Tacoma Lum 
ber Company, presented to Captain Palmer Wednesday a 
check for $500 to be spent for the troop in whatever 
way Mr. Palmer’s might dictate, the money 
being exclusive of the mess fund being raised by citi- 
cous of Tacoma for the troop and which is already well on 
toward Captain Palmer and his troopers were 
formally sworn into the Federal service Wednesday night 
and } lett Tacoma for the Mexitean border, 


Friday they 
vin Calexico, Cal The accompanying snapshot shows 


judgment 


$L,000, 


Captain Palmer in his war togs, 


SHINGLITES WIN VICTORY 


Louisiana Legislature to Eliminate Restrictions Against 


Wooden Article in New Building Code 





SHREVEPORT, LaA., 
est vietory 


duly 4. 
won in 


What is perhaps the great 
Louisiana by shingle roofs was 
recorded last night at the State enpital at Baton Rouge, 
when the committee on railroads, insurance and 


evel 


senate 
industries eliminated from a proposed new State building 
oviding that none but non-combustible 
permitted ino municipalities coming under its 
scope. ‘The code was embraced in a measure known as 
the Webb house bill. The bill went to the senate, whose 
committee to whom it was referred stripped it of the 
clause objectionable to lumbermen 
As amended the bill will 
is expected to concur in the 


code a section pr 


roots be 


and shingle dealers, 
pass the senate and the house 
amendment Knocking out 
the anti-shingle roo'f legislation. 

In this connection the famous Shreveport shingle fight 
of several months ago is prominently reealled. A new 
building code was proposed for Shreveport and the so 
called non-combustible agitators made a strong fight for 
the anti-shingle elnuse to bar wooden shingles throughout 
Shreveport. The lumbermen argued that wooden shingles 
were cheaper than the other materials and just about as 
and still further, that Louisiana was the next to 
greatest lumber producing State in the Union and the 
proposed law would be an unjust and very harmful slap 
at the lumber industry. The city council took these 
things into consideration, together with a numerously 
signed petition in favor of shingles, and eliminated the 
objectionable legislation. The legislative action at Baton 
Rouge, it is reasonable to expect, may put a damper on 
the agitation in Louisiana against wooden shingles. 


sate, 





SHINGLE QUESTION STILL OPEN 


Boston’s Building Commissioner to Decide What Kind 
of Competitive Shingles May Be Used 


Boston, Mass., July 5.—Building Commissioner Pat- 
rick O’Hearn has not budged from his positive stand 
against the thin, flimsy asphalt shingles the manufacturers 
are trying to sell in Boston now that a law breaking 
down Boston’s incombustible roof regulation has been 
passed by the State legislature apparently for the asphalt 
people’s special benefit. The building commissioner’s at 
titude is not, by any means, because of friendship for wood 
shingles, which are still banned although the State legis- 
lature has seen fit to open the field to a substitute mate 
rial. The building commissioner has been persistently 
and consistently against all kinds of wood construction 
since he assumed office in Mayor James M. Curley’s ad 
ministration. He has been showing a pronounced friend- 
slip for steel and concrete. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN correspondent has learned 
that experiments are now being made with a steel shingle 
dipped in asphalt, which would thus get by as an 
‘fasphalt shingle approved by the building commis 
sioner.’? This scheme is still in the experimental stage, 
it is understood, so that it is not possible at this time 
to give any exact particulars of this latest project for 
merchandising a substitute for the tried and true shingles 
of wood. 

In the meantime, the building commissioner says he is 
having tests made of about twenty grades of asphalt 
shingles to prepare himself for the final battles of the 
contest that has been waged for weeks here as to the 
sort of asphalt shingle that may or may not be used in 
his jurisdiction. To date, however, O’Hearn has not 
budged from the ultimatum he delivered recently to the 
asphalt shingle manufacturers, that any shingle used in 
Boston must be at least double the thickness of the 
grades offered for his inspection and which are now 
being sold in other sections of the State. It is under- 
stood that the manufacturers are making up samples of 
the sort of one-quarter inch shingle which Building Com- 
missioner O’Hearn has declared is the minimum that will 
lift the asphalt shingle ‘from a fire menace quickly perish- 
able in the rugged New England weather. 

Great pressure has been brought to bear upon Mayor 
Curley by the asphalt shingle manufacturers and others, 
it is said, but he has consistently refused to interfere and 
has referred all letters and protesting visitors to his 
building commissioner, Mr. Patrick O’Hearn, explaining 
that the commissioner has a tremendous responsibility 
under the curious law put so smoothly through the legis- 
lature and that the commissioner must alone decide what 
is safe and reasonable to use. The city law department 
has also approved the building commissioner’s stand, that 
the responsibility rests alone with him and that the board 
of appeal of the building department has no voice in the 
matter whatever. 

Speaking of the asphalt shingle and why he disap- 
proves of it, Commissioner O’Hearn said: 

I am free to admit that this contest is the most trying 











that I have had since taking office. The crusade aca 
dilapidated buildings and that on making other build 
safe in case of fire are as nothing compared with the tro 
that these shingles have caused me. to am called by 
phone at my home early and late, and visitors are const 
calling upon me to explain my views, I realize th 
sponsibility that the law places upon me and if bap) 
any of the shingles now before me L would absolutely 
iu my duty to the publle. They are not sate and Lb can 
approve them, A shingle twice as thick, property 
structed of layers of felt and asphalt, would fill the 
It is impossible to convince remonstrants unless they 
this office where the material is ready for their Inspr 
\nd To have not had visitors here, with few exception 


went away unconvinced that To was right. 
The exception, of course, was the asphalt shin 
manufacturers’ ‘experts,’? who are most of them 


ficiently expert to convinee the ordinary mortal that b! 
is white, but who are very difficult themselves to be < 
vinced of anything they do not want to be convinces | 
Incidentally, Mr. O’Hearn should by this time be in 
position to sympathize with some of the lumbern 
around here who want to see fair play ‘for wood shingl 
and to realize what they have been up against at sony 
of the ‘‘anti-shingle’’ hearings which have been al 
gether too frequent in some of the cities and towns o! 
Massachusetts and other New England States lately, 
Building contractors and home builders are surely 
against it. Many people started houses upon which th 
knew they would not be allowed to lay wooden shing) 
but they built light roofs intending to use asphalt shine! 
under the new law. Others have leaky roofs upon which 
they have delayed repairs because they hoped to use 
asphalt shingles instead of the wood shingles that ai. 
prohibited. The case is illustrated by a letter of W. 1, 
Wenzer, of 61 Bainbridge Street, who writes to Mayo. 
Curley: 


Htundreds of your friends are waiting, but it 
relief must come at once, The heavy rains of the last wee! 
have again ruined four new ceilings and To am afraid they 
will fall. Positively, if the new law that went into effect 
May 27 means anything, it means we can lay the best asphatt 
shingles. If it does not mean that, then there is no law 
on the statute books that means anything, 


N. HL. Hayford, of 106 Boylston Street, Jamaica Plain, 
is another complainant, who tells the commissioner : 

As the house leaks in all parts of the roof, and [ have 
bad to cover the attie floors, somebody will have to pay for 
the damages that accrue to the tenants through the obstinacy 
of your office, 

So the path of Building Commissioner Patrick O’IHearn, 
avowed enemy of wood construction though he is, is not 
by any manner of means exactly strewn with roses these 
days, 


Seem a it 





or 


BUILDING CODE AMENDED 


Sureveror’, LA. July 3.--A petition signed by many 
citizens and presented to the city council urging repeal 
of a section of the building code requiring wooden struc 
tures to be built ten feet apart has resulted in an amend 
ment to the code that provides that in no ease shall a 
wooden building be erected or altered to extend within 
five feet of any property line unless the space between 
the studs on such side be filled solidly with no less than 
214 inches of brickwork or other equivalent incombustible 
material and the entire exposed side covered with at least 
1% inch layer of asbestos board or Y4 ineh fiber plaster 
board back of the wooden siding or the studs covered 
both sides with metal lath or cement stucco on metal 
lath. When such walls are thus protected their distance 
from a property line may be reduced to 3 feet. When 
such walls thus protected have no openings, said distance 
may be reduced to one foot from the property line. 





RECOMMENDS WOOD FOR FIRE STOP 


Fire Chief Recognizes Worth of Wood in Controlling 
Fires—Calls Brick Buildings Fire Traps 





cr 


Boston, Mass., July 5.--T'wo-inch plank, tongued and 
grooved, with broken joints and metal covered, make a 
very substantial fire stop, according to Senior Deputy 
Fire Chief John O. Taber, who has reported to the fire 
commissioner on the fire menace of the old Boston & 
Albany Railroad buildings of brick on Atlantic Avenue, 
Albany Street and Kneeland Street. These buildings, 
comprising the old passenger station of the Boston ¢ 
Albany and the freight terminal, are termed a ‘fire 
trap’’ in the report. Lack of water mains, fire sprin! 
lers and too spacious open floors are roundly criticized. 
Referring to wood as a fire stop, Deputy Taber says, 1” 


part: 
These buildings are of brick, second-class construction 
and excepting House No, 4 have large, uninterrupted Soor 


I 


areas. It is, of course, very well understood that it is ver 
much harder to fight and secure control of a fire in a very 
large room than in a small one, 

Division walls, no matter how light, even though they ! 
of wood, are strong allies in fighting fire. They would tem 
porarily hold or check a fire once started and give the de 
partment a chance to operate efficiently. : : 

In this connection I would therefore recommend that t 


railroad company be urged to erect some sort of divid) 
wall in these houses, thereby reducing the large, uninter 


rupted areas. Brick or other fireproof walls would be pre! 
able, but double, 2-inch plank, tongued and grooved, wit 
broken joints and metal covered, makes a very good subst 
tute and is a very substantial fire stop. 








CURTAILING PRODUCTION THIRTY-THREE 
PERCENT 


CLARKS 
We are operating our mill only four days a week 2: 
producing 300,000 feet a day; 38,750,000 feet is | 
present stock but our normal average stock is 25,000, 
feet. Our order file is very light and inquiries are 1 
We do not consider that the market has any strong i 
tures and buyers are following the hand-to-mouth po 
and are not buying more than required for immed: 
need. 
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BETWEEN TRAINS When they come with eggs or what seeing millions so, 
‘ ‘ae ; ; Be not easy nor unkind, be not fast nor slow. 
Ni You Crry, June 21.- We regret to report that Let them rave a little while, Plymouth Rocks or pine. 
we shall have to defer chronicling our judgment on the , 


matter of polities here, and the probable chances of 
Hughes, Mairbanks and whiskers as opposed to Wilson, 
Mar hall and the platform of safety razors first, until 
adater date, After making a careful study of the pass 
ing throng on Broadway and Fifth Avenue for several 
days, we have just learned that in New York women do 
not vole, 


Bacrimonk, Mp, June 22,—-Mr, J, B. Wuff, of 84 Nor 
mandy Avenue, Rochester, N, Y,, representing the Surry 
Lumber Company, Manufacturer of North Carolina pine 
down the Coast, with offices in Baltimore, a gentleman, 
as you see, Of considerable address, was interviewed just 
ag he stepped out of the elevator of the Emerson Hotel, 
that well known hostelry built by the contributions, we 
may assume from the name, of persons who are in the 
habit of waking up with’ a headache the morning after 
the night before, (The Kmerson, we might explain, is 
not named in honor of the gentleman who wrote certain 
essays that were written by Ralph Waldo Mmerson, if 
they were not written by Lord Mrancis Bacon or some 
body else, but in honor of the Baltimore gentleman who 
makes the bromoselzer,) 

Asked whether he favored Wilson or Hughes, he in 
quired whether we meant as a political preference or as 
a sporting proposition, Waving assured him that we 
were looking for information and not for investments, 
Mr. Huff led us to the shadow of a sheltering palm and 
pointing to the second-growth on his upper lip whispered 
that in spite of it he had always voted the other way 
and he supposed he always would, ‘This was an impor 
tant discovery, It would appear that, while Mr, Wilson 
may not hope to capture the cold cream vote by mere 
absence of whiskers, on the other hand Mr. Hughes may 
not expect to receive the entire whiskered vote of the 
This makes it necessary for us to revise our 
figures and put Kansas among the doubtful States, 

Mr. Wuff, after pointing with pride at our prepared 
bess, prosperity, progress and the price of gasoline and 
other achievements of the administration, turned to the 
subject of lumber and said that, while the factory trade 
¢ fine, he could not explain why there is not more house 
puilding, Neither could we, so Mr, Muff left for the 
North Carolina pine belt to spend a day at the mill, 

Other Baltimoreans who were interviewed, however, ex 
pressed the opinion that there might be a falling off in 
the Wilson vote like the first tee at the Baltimore Coun 
try Club. We lunched alongside the aforesaid first tee 
where if you drop a spoon off the table it is necessary 
to let a waiter down with a rope to recover it. Mr, 
Strickland Gillilan, the well known Roland Park citizen, 
who is the famous Baltimore riot of which you have read 

1 your history, when interviewed opined that, since war 
with Mexico seemed imminent, it would not be safe to 
entrust our diplomatic battles to a smooth faced presi 
dent while Mr. Carranza’s portraits show that he fights 
from ambush. Thus another theory that the Second War 
with Mexico would assure the reélection of Mr. Wilson 
vanmed like an American machine gun going into action. 

The result of our investigations at Baltimore was that 
Mr. Wilson or Mr.Hughes may get the deviled crab vote, 
and ugain they may not. 


nation, 


EGGS 
Man came in my office here with the gréatest scheme— 
“sy to make a million sure—sounded like a dream, 
‘“Lyvs are thirty cents a doz.’? (So, I guess, they were.) 
{i we had a billion eggs, what would you infer? 
“¢ had a billion eggs, what would they be worth?’’ 
could see immediately we would own the earth. 


! a moment, my good sir,’’ said this mighty man. 
: Wouldn’t, say, a billion hens be the better plan? 
‘we had a billion eggs that would be a lot; 
i ' « billion chickens even greater, would they not? 
“etter than a billion eggs, and the gold it brings, 
or have a billion chicks that could lay the things! 


, you see, an egg’s an egg; sold, it isn’t yours, 
as well, a hen’s a hen—and a hen endures. 

s the mighty difference ’twixt the egg and hen: 
‘ill lay an egg today—and tomorrow then 

ill lay another egg, lay it for you quick. 

y bother with the egg? Why not have the chick?’’ 


ea billion, say, of hens, laying every day, 

: billion dozen eggs in twelve days they lay. 

our billion dozen eggs, still you have the bird. 

ms in it? Say, my friend, trillions is the word! 
will not sell our eggs—we will hatch away 

« have a billion hens other eggs to lay!’ 


wed 


"0 can see what wealth there was lying in our grasp; 
n-billion-trillion talk fairly made me gasp. 

« thought came popping in, knocked me off my pegs: 
: great,’’ I said, ‘‘but we haven’t any eggs.’? 
the hen promoter, too, he was flattened flat: 
we haven’t any eggs—never thought of that!’’ 


ad 


is in every game—even sawing boards: 

~ one often has a scheme—millions it affords. 
can make a millionaire out of any man 

sme simple, ordinary, common kind of plan. 

“one wants to let you in; some promoter begs. 

ould make a million quick—if he had the eggs. 


Mey oF ht 





Then just whisper gently so; 
I am with you all the way 
I will help you raise the hens 


‘* Listen, friend of mine: 
money, fun or mogs; 


” 


if you have the eggs, 


THE DOTTED LINE 


It’s well to be an optimist 

When selling lumber from a list, 

For optimism will assist 
A man to peddle pine, 

But there’s a thing in any game 

That beats reports that fairly flame 

With growing words—and that’s a name 
Upon the dotted line, 


I knew an optimistic man, 

A man who did more business than 

A half a dozen of the clan, 
Or maybe eight or nine, 

With optimism he would glow, 

And promises galore he’d show 

But somehow never pot them, though, 
Upon the dotted line, 


They always were about to want 

A dozen carloads in’ Vermont, 

Or maybe seven at Dulont 
Next ‘Tuesday they would HIE, 

A record-breaking order from 

Some factory was sure to come 

He showed us names, but never some 
Upon the dotted line, 


A promise is a pleasant thing; 

It makes a fellow feel a king, 

And dream of business it will bring, 
And start to buying wine, 

But often, as the fellow says, 

Ile may be talking through his fez 

The house can’t live on promises, 


Not on the dotted line. 


A promise may be nice to get, 
A promise may be pleasant-——yet 
A turndown be a better bet 
To bank on, friend of mine. 
A turndown leads to argument, 
A chanee your pointers to present 
To possibly a man’s consent 
Upon the dotted line, 


THE BUM SHIPPER 
These raijroad fellows make me sick, They kick and 
kick and kick and kick when cars are short and yell at 
me to load them to capacity—not just capacity they 
paint upon the car, but more, They ain’t got sense to 
see they’re paid the price to furnish cars, and not advice, 
I wish they’d keep their yelping still and, when we ask 


i) 
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“Vl load the care the way J please’ 


for cars to fill, would run their road—we’ll run the 
mill. 

That always is the railroad plan—to holler at the lum- 
berman when cars get short and hard to find. If their 
own business they would mind and let us load the cars 
the way we always load them ev’ry day, we both would 
better get along and fewer shipments would go wrong. 
We don’t ask them to help out us when sawing boards 
is trouble, plus; why should we help some railroad cuss? 

They try to speed us all the time, they try to monkey 
with per diem, and seem to think that we’re the guys to 
run their haywire enterprise. I’ll take my time, and 
so would you. I'll take all I’m entitled to. I’ll load the 
cars the way I please, whatever their capacities. Their 


line of talking is a gem. If cars are short in Bethlehem 
or Buffalo, that’s up to them. 
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EXPERIENCE ' RESOURCES : PRECISION | 


Lhis 1s 1916 
LVot 1816 


Only of compara- 
tively late years have we 
of the lumber and timber in 
dustry begun to adopt modern 
methods, Inall too many cases 
we have not yet begun. 


the latest Lypes of 
management, Machinery, 
manufacturing methods, re 
lamation of by-products, me? 
chandising and advertising 
till have been adopted all too 


grudgingly. 


So im the buying, 
selling and estimating 
of timberlands the JO years 

experiem 4 of James 1). Lacey 
€¥ Company represent by far 
the most successful effort tom 

prove on the methods ofa 
century ago, a LACH) 
REPORT remains the one 
real guarantee of % irtually 
accurate knot ledge of sun p 

age values, and the Inte 

national Viles of James 1). 
Lacey €2 Company constitute 
hy far the greatest existing 
body of facts concerning tim 
herland (hoth in and out of 
the market). 


All our factlities are at 
your service in any timberland 


Jt often transpires that 
awe knyw more about a tract of umbs 
than the vwner of tt. 


transaction, 


We should be ple ased to send 


you our Booklet,** Panter 
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Bonds 


We finance lumber companies by the 
outright purchase of timber bond is- 
sues and of straight six months notes. 














Commercial Paper 


Weare always glad to advise with you 
as to the best and cheapest method of 
borrowin ;. 

The Rookery, Chicago. 
120 Broadway, New York. 


Third Nat. Bank Bldg., St. Louis. 
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Timberland 
Loans 


Loans to lumbermen or timber owners 
negotiated with the precision of practice 
which results from 36 yearsexpericnce. 


Long or short terms. Amounts from 
$50,000 up, as conditions warrant. 


[ : 332 South 
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STEEL STEAMSHIPS 
AND AUXILIARY 
POWER SCHOONERS 


Also Purchase Entire Issues of 


TIMBER BONDS 


GEO. L. & J. A. McPHERSON 
Fife Building, SAN FRANCISCO. Spalding Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 
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FINANCED 
on BOND 


basis from five to ten years 











Aesop was a philosopher, but he 


Resawed F ables never was in the lumber busi- 

ness. He never wrote any wise 
By DOUGLAS MALLOCH nee RRA 

Resawed Fables supplies the deficiency. This new book isa collection of 

the funniest prose writings of “The Lumberman Poet.’’ In fact, it is the 

funniest book ever written about the lumber business orany other tng 

That’s its purpose. It isthe everyday experiences of the lumberman, tol 

withasmile. Every lumberman owes himself a copy- Price, postpaid, $1.00. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


















ANALYZES YELLOW PINE’S STATUS 


Manufacturer Finds Conditions Promising— 
Output Reduced 19 Percent 


Under date of June 30, Charles S. Keith, president 
of the Central Coal & Coke Company, of Kansas: City, 
Mo., sent out to all the sales agents of that company 
a bulletin on lumber that is an interesting analysis 
of the southern yellow pine market situation and 
expresses the belief that for the balance of this year 
the lumber trade will be in excess of that of the 
same period last year. The bulletin is as follows: 


I believe we have reached the turning point for the 
better in the lumber business. I base my belief on sev- 
eral different phases which enter into our situation, viz.: 

1. Building permits for the first five months of this 
year as compared with the first five months of last year, 
in the large cities of the United States, show a gain of 
24 percent. May shows an increase of 32 percent, and 
not only that but it also shows it to be the heaviest May 
that we have had in a number of years. 

2. In discussing matters with various retail lumbermen, 
they tell me that their volume of business for, the first 
five months of this year as compared to the same period 
of last year shows increases ranging from 10 to 70 per- 
cent, dependent upon their location. 

3. My judgment is that the trade bought heavily last 
summer and fall, anticipating an increase in business, 
and sinee the first of December consumption has been 
assimilating and absorbing these stocks which they rur- 
chased, and the retail trade has been reducing its stocks. 
The consensus of opinion among the manufacturers from 
informatien secured by their salesmen is to the effect 
that stocks in the hands of retailers throughout the 
United States are less than normal, while their volume of 
business is considerably in excess of previous years. 

It is evident that the buyers of lumber have been of 
the opinion that the market was going down and have 
bought as little as possible, thus forcing the manufac- 
turer to accumulate surplus stocks; and the necessity of 
moving same, from financial or other reasons, has re- 
sulted in the lowering of values until now they are able 
to purchase lumber at near the cost of manufacture. 
The manufacturer has been forced to reduce his opera- 
tions rather than to continue to increase his stocks and 
this will result in reduction in the amount of material 
available for the consumer and consequent higher prices, 
probably much higher than would prevail if stocks in 
distributing yards had been kept up so they would be 
commensurate with the prospective demand. 

4. The crop outlook in the United States has never 
been better than now. The prospects are that we will 
have good yields of both small grains and forage crops. 
The forage crops outlook is better this year than usual. 
Farmers profit more from forage crops than from small 
grain crops. We include corn as a forage crop. 

5. Analyzing the increases in the stocks of lumber 
on hand since the first of December, we find that there 
has been 265,728,000 feet of lumber accumulated by the 
mills reporting to the Southern Pine Association, and we 
find that five companies, four in Kansas City and one 
in Texas, have accumulated 139,000,000 feet of this 265,- 
000,000 feet of stocks. I do not know how the other 
126,000,000 feet is distributed, but it is safe to assume 
that some of the other larger companies have accu- 
mulated, proportionately, the same as we have here of 
this accumulation, and that this stock is largely in the 
hands of strong companies. 

I also want to call your attention to the fact that we 
have been operating our mills four days a week because 
we could not take care of any further accumulation of 
stock. Our intention is to continue this method of oper- 
ation until surplus stocks have entirely disappeared, re- 
gardless of market conditions. My information is that 
a great many manufacturers have been doing the same 
thing. The production for last week, as disclosed by 
the association weekly barometer, shows that the amount 
of lumber produced was 81 percent of the normal pro- 








“HOW I FOLLOW UP SALES OPPOR- 
TUNITIES ” 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Offers $60 in cash 
prizes for the best letters on ‘‘How I Follow 
Up Sales Opportunities.’’ Retail lumber deal- 
ers especially are invited to participate in this 
contest, writing letters describing methods they 
use in following up trade opportunities, espe- 
cially inquiries that come to them as a result of 
the publicity work of the various lumber asso- 
ciations. It is the desire to bring out through 
this contest helpful information regarding fol- 
low-up letters, including form letters and printed 
matter, personal solicitation, the dealer’s effort 
to codperate with the manufacturer etc. 

Letters submitted in this contest should not 
exceed 1,000 works in length, but may be ac- 
companied by as many exhibits of printed mat- 
ter, form matter, follow-up matter as the con- 
testant may desire to submit. 

The contest will close September 15, and prizes 
will be awarded the winners as follows: 

First prize—$25. 

Second prize—$15. 

Third prize—$10. 

Fourth and fifth prizes—$5 each. 

In addition to those receiving cash prizes, let- 
ters found worthy of honorable mention, not to 
exceed ten in number, will entitle their authors 
to books to the value of $2 each. 

The contest is open and prospective contestants 
are urged to submit their letters as early as pos- 
sible. 














—— 


duction of the mills reporting. In other words, there 


was a 19 percent reduction in normal output, a} agh 


the Kansas City companies’ reduction was 387 percent 
as indicated by their reports. 
Now, if my information on these matters is correct, 


my conclusions are: 

1. That we are going to have an increase in the yo!y) 
of consumption and an unusual demand on the part of 
the many retailers beginning almost immediately. 

2. That stocks in the retailers’ hands, which are 
many cases less than normal, will have to be replenished, 
so that they may be able to take care of their trade re 
quirements. 

3. Stocks of lumber in the hands of most of the manuv- 
facturers are normal, or slightly above, with the exception 
of a very few companies who are strong and who will} 
probably hold these stocks until they can secure good 
returns. 

4. With the decrease in production and the _ increase 
in the volume of consumption, surplus stocks will quickly 
disappear. E 

5. With the increased volume of business and the 
disappearance of surplus stocks, prices will naturally be- 
come stronger. 

This is the way the situation sizes. itself up to me 
and I anticipate that trade from July on to the end of 
the year will be in excess of that of last year. 








DISASTERS VISIT A MISSISSIPPI SECTION 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

HAtTtiEsBurG, Miss., July 6.—Probably the worst 
storm that has visited this section in fifty years occurred 
yesterday afternoon. Because of the destruction of 
wires it is impossible to have communication with any 
of the sawmills in the storm district this morning, but it 
is feared that a great deal of damage has been done to 
timber and to mill plants. Great damage has also been 
done to the crops throughout this section. 

The Lamar Lumber Company, at Clyde, Miss., lost 
about 3,500,000 feet of lumber by fire at midnight last 
—- All of the plant was saved, the only loss being in 
imber. 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

NEw ORLEANS, LA., July 6—The communications with 
the Mississippi coast are still interrupted as a result of 
the storm. There are vague reports from Poplarville and 
one or two other points in Mississippi of heavy damage to 
timber, but these reports are from persons who admit 
that they are based largely on guesswork. The storm 
is reported to have struck Mobile and Pensacola districts 
the hardest. There was no damage in New Orleans as a 
result of the storm. 


CARRIES FIRST CARGO TO NEW PORT 


ORANGE, TEX., July 3.—The first import cargo that has 
ever entered this port arrived today when the schooner 
Martha, of the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company’s 
fleet, docked with a cargo of logwood from Del Carmen, 
coast of Yucatan, Mexico. The logwood will be dis- 
charged into cars for shipment to some point in the East, 
discharge to be begun Wednesday. 

While the Martha was scheduled to bring a cargo, it 
had not been definitely learned whether the logwood was 
aboard until it reported Monday morning at Sabine. As 
was mentioned in the last issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, there was trouble at Del Carmen in getting the 
boat away. It did not make safe clearance until Secretary 
of the Navy Daniels intervened, as was indicated in re- 
cent telegrams to the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Com- 
pany telling of the departure for this port. In this con- 
nection it may be stated that the Martha has been sail- 
ing in and out of this port for twenty years and is among 
the oldest of the local fleet and it is fitting that it should 
have the honor of bringing the first import cargo to the 
new port. 2 


CAMPAIGN FOR LARGER SHIPYARD 


BEAUMONT, TEX., July 3.—Emphasizing the fact that 
the facilities of the local shipyards are inadequate to take 
care of the rapidly increasing business, brought about 
by the opening of the deep water channel, the Beaumont 
Chamber of Commerce today launched a campaign for 
the establishment of another and larger shipyard. It is 
pointed out that the repair work alone will justify the 
establishment of new yards and that in addition to this, 
a number of large vessels would have been built here had 
proper facilities been available. Construction of a large 
sailing vessel was offered the local yards recently but 
could not be handled because of the absence of a dry 
dock. 

The chamber of commerce is communicating with a 
number of shipbuilding concerns and it is believed the 
negotiations will have the desired result. Almost an in- 
exhaustible supply of raw material for building ships 
of any character is right at Beamont’s door and the 
fresh water, land-locked harbor furnishes an ideal loca- 
tion for a shipyard. 











COMMISSION TO DRAFT BUILDING CODE 
APPOINTED 


Kansas City, Mo., July 4.—Mayor Edwards has a))- 
pointed a commission to draft a new building code for 
Kansas City. The appointees are: Frederick C. Gunn, 
architect; E. Lee Heidenreich, civil engineer; Francis J. 
Fetter, fire insurance expert, and James E. Taylor, buili- 
ing contractor. All of the men named have been. active 
in their various lines in Kansas City for several years. 
Mr. Heidenreich was consulting engineer in the drafting 
of the New York building code and so has had experience 
especially fitting him for the work. The commission will 
get at its work at once and put it through as rapidly as 
possible as the city is virtually without a building code 
at present. 
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~ HELP FOR AMERICAN SHIPPING 


Other Governments’ Aid for Their Merchant 
Marine Outlined as Suggestions 


[By ODELL] 


WasuineTon, D. C., July 1—According to a report de- 
signed to make clear just what the several governments 
have done to aid in the development of shipping and 
entitled ‘‘Government Aid to Merchant Shipping’’ re- 
cently made public by the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tie Commerce, Special Agent Grosvenor M. Jones de- 
elares that American shipping now has an opportunity 
such as England had fifty years ago. This opportunity 
comes, according to Mr. Jones, at a time when American 
citizens owning foreign built ships can ply them under the 
American flag, when interest in foreign trade is wide- 
spread, the necessity for foreign markets clearly recog- 
nized and the profitableness of shipping under present 
conditions alluring. This report, which consists of a 
955-page pamphlet, can be obtained from the Government 
and is said to be the only recent work that covers the 
subject completely. A brief summary follows: 

The reservation of coasting trade to national ships is 
one of the effective ways in which governments have 
helped their merchant marine, according to the report. 
The United States, France, Italy, Austria-Hungary, 
Spain, Belgium, Russia and Japan all reserve their coast- 
ing trade, the latter two nations having done so within 
recent years. 

For many years no country of importance other than 
the United States has required that ships flying the na- 
tional flag shall be of domestic construction, although 
practically every country has made this requirement in 
the case of steamships receiving postal subventions. An 
example of the wisdom of this free ship policy is cited 
in the great increase to English shipping during the 
Civil War, when more than 750,000 tons of American 
shipping secured English registers to avoid capture or 
destruction. 

Assistance in the form of lower rail rates on goods 
shipped over specified steamship lines is followed in both 
Germany and France, serving the double purpose of de- 
veloping trade and increasing the traffic on the preferred 
steamship lines. 

It is believed that Austria originated the policy. of 
granting loans at low interest, or without interest, to 
shipowners. The only instance of the British Govern- 
ment making such a loan was in 1903, when $12,652,900 
was loaned the Cunard company for the construction of 
the Lusitania and the Mauretania at 2 percent less than 
it was possible to obtain the money on the open market. 
Both these vessels were suitable for use by the admir- 
alty. 

Denmark and Belgium are the only important coun- 
tries that have extended aid to shipping by granting ex- 
emptions from port dues or making reimbursements for 
them, although Denmark withdrew this privilege in 1910. 

The policy of granting indirect shipping by reimburse- 
ment of canal dues was instituted by Russia in 1879 and 
now provides for the repayment of the full amount of 
the canal dues paid by Russian steamers from Russian 
ports to Russian ports or two-thirds of the full dues paid 
by Russian steamers bound for or sailing from ports on 
the Indian Ocean and non-Russian ports on the Pacific 
Ocean. Steamers of the Austrian Lloyd are reimbursed 
by Austria for Suez Canal: dues and this is also done by 
France in the case of the Compagnie des Messageries 
Maritimes. The Swedish Government is under contract 
to reimburse the Swedish East Asiatic Company upon a 
sliding seale until the end of 1917. 

Exemption from taxation is a form of indirect assist- 
ance granted only by Austria-Hungary and by a few of 
our own States. Notable examples of this exemption in 
the United States are found in the laws of New York, 
Alabama and Washington. 

The granting of postal subventions to steamship lines 

antedates the bounty or subsidy system and is in more 
general use throughout the world. Four objects are ac- 
complished by this method of assistance, the primary 
one being to encourage.the maintenance of fast-mail serv- 
ice on regular routes and schedules—a motive of almost 
equal weight is the maintenance of the -fastest possible 
communication between the mother country and the colo- 
lies; also in time of war a number of vessels suitable for 
auxiliary eruisers and transports are at hand. The fos- 
tering of the home shipbuilding industry is obtained by 
Tequiring that subventions shall be paid only to domestic 
built ships. With only two important exceptions, all 
financial aid extended by the British Government has 
been in the form of postal and admiralty subventions, 
While that of the United States and Germany has been 
entirely in the form of postal subventions. 
_ The system of paying direct general bounties was first 
instituted by France in 1881, but the results have 
hever been very satisfactory. Italy, Austria-Hungary, 
Spain and Japan have followed the French plan with in- 
different success except in the case of Japan. 

There is much interesting matter in the report relating 
to Government-owned steamship lines, State control of 
privately-owned steamship lines, and State participation 
i profits of steamship lines. For each country included 
i the report there is a complete history of Government 
telations with the merchant marine, with statistics to 
show the results of the various policies. Modern tenden- 
“es are discussed at length. An example of the specific 
°pportunities that exist for American shipping is shown 
i the possibilities of exporting coal to the west coast 
of South America where at present large quantities of 
coal are imported from Wales and Australia. Since the 
Construction of efficient coal-carrying American railroads 
it is believed that increasingly large quantities of Amer- 








ican coal can be sold in Chile and Peru at a lower price 
than that imported at the present time. If this proves to 
be the case vessels carrying coal from the United States 
ean return with nitrate from Chile, copper from Amer- 
ican-owned mines and smelters in Chile and Peru, tin ore 
from American-owned mines in Bolivia and iron ore from 
American-owned mines in Chile, thus causing a possible 
reduction in return freight rates, a factor that goes far 
toward accounting for the maritime supremacy of Great 
Britain and an extension of American shipping. 





THREATEN TO CONTINUE STRIKE 


Boston, Mass., July 3.—Declaring they are not satis- 
fied with the supposed settlement of the strike of build- 
ing laborers nor with the departure of International 
President Dominic d’Alessandro of the Hod Carriers’, 
Building Laborers’ & Common Laborers’ Union, members 
of Local 223 have issued a statement threatening to con- 
tinue the contest with the building contractors of. Boston 
and vicinity. It is believed that only a minority of the 
building laborers, about 6,000 of whom had been out on 
strike, are really serious in their proposal to secure any 
further concession from the master builders. Practically 
all of the building laborers are now back on their old 
jobs and reports from the lumber yards here agree that 
lumber is now going out again in about the normal vol- 
ume of business before the strike considerably curtailed 
lumber deliveries in the metropolitan district. 

For the time being peace rules here in all the union- 
ized building trades, although trouble still continues in 
the finish mills that have refused to adopt the closed shop 
system and to sell union label trim to only ‘‘closed 
shop’? contractors. 





REFORMS ARE NEEDED IN SOUTH 
AMERICAN TRADE 


(Continued from Page 41) 


the inspection, is an arrangement to which the consignee is 
unwilling to agree; and he points to Swedish pine, which goes 
into trade in Brazil without hitch or loss. There is logic on 
both sides of the contention, but it is questionable whether 
the custom of settlement by compromise of the entire cargo, 
the greater part of which is still unexamined, does not entail 
greater risk to all interested, while it leaves general rather 
than specific data on which to present the claims in the 
United States. On the other hand, if the plan of separating 
and arbitrating the disputed material were followed it would 
be necessary to have disinterested and trained inspectors of 
recognized authority. These Brazil has not on hand, and to 
arrange for them to the satisfaction of all would require the 
interest of organizations like the Southern Pine Association 
and the National Lumber Exporters’ Association, perhaps in 
coéperation with the Government. If practicable, it would 
doubtless prove the satisfactory solution of the present situ- 
ation as the plan involves the combined suggestions of the 
lumbermen and the agents. Besides, it would save money 
for the exporters and agents and would tend to increase sales 
in Brazil, for it would give confidence to the small dealers 
not handling yellow pine, owing to the risk of loss involved 
in present conditions. 

The situation is so serious that three concerns in Rio 
claim that they are compelled, at a big expense, to maintain 
representatives in the United States to inspect the lumber 
before shipment. The small dealer could not stand this and 
the large one should not have to. It is an additional burden 
for the consumers, which the manufacturers and handlers of 
export yellow pine should, for their own interests, try to 
adiust. It is a well known principle that increased cost is 
sure to be reflected in lessened demand. Two questions natu- 
rally arise in a discussion of inspection problems: (1) 
Where can the blame generally be centered? (2) What 
features of deterioration are most prominent in causing dis- 
putes? 

The Brazilian lumbermen place the blame entirely on the 
yellow pine manufacturers, and the import agents are of the 
same opinion. In the United States, exporters, lumber 
brokers, and the manufacturers, just as conscientious and 
interested as those at the ports of entry in Brazil, to avoid 
further grading troubles were disposed to place the responsi- 
bility upon Brazilian lumbermen for too severe inspections. 
Thus it is that the manufacturer in the United States and 
the lumberman in Brazil, the two extremes, receive all the 
censure while the intermediaries are held unaccountable. 
It is very doubtful if this is just. For instance, one import 
agent, most vehement in his denunciation of American yellow 
pine lumbermen because of a heavy loss over a rejected 
cargo, when asked as to the details of the specifications 
stipulated in the contract with his client stated that the 
cargo was to grade “Rio prime, well seasoned.” The import 
agent in sending the order to his New York correspondent, it 
was afterward discovered, omitted the specifications, request- 
ing only that a consignment be forwarded similar to the one 
shipped by this correspondent nearly three years previous. 
What specifications were turned over to the London broker 
and what instructions as to grade reached the manufacturer 
were not shown in the papers of record examined. The cargo 
on arrival showed little quality as to heart and a large 
portion was dark from sap stain, justifying the lumberman’s 
rejection. What part of the responsibility each party to 
the transaction should have assumed could not be definitely 
ascertained, but that the Brazilian lumberman was without 
blame and that the import agent erred in not including full 
and detailed specifications are indisputable facts. 

At various points in the report the writer gives a num- 
ber of suggestions as to how the trade with South Amer- 
ica can be increased. Space, however, will not here per- 
mit further discussion of the report and those who desire 
to know more about it should secure a copy and give it 
a thorough reading. 

A similar report on the markets of the west and north 
coasts of South America, also by Mr. Simmons, has been 
announced by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce and doubtless will be available within a few days. 

PARP POrr— 


THE USE of osage orange for making dyes promises to 
be extensive. The Forest Products Laboratory is making 
a census which shows that the supply of the wood is more 
than ample to meet present needs, 





PACIFIC COAST 








FACILITIES For SERVICE. 


That’s what we have and what East- 
ern Buyers appreciate. When you 
want Douglas Fir of a quality equal 
to the best and want it in a hurry, re- 
member our facilities enable us to ship 


30 Cars Every 10 Hours 


TELL US YOUR NEEDS, 














Selling Organization 
. MINNEAPOLIS, G. R. Bleecker 
DENVER, Dwight H. Elder 

POCATELLO, R. C. Angell Co.—(E. T. Sturgeon) 
SALT LAKE CITY, R. C. Angell Co. — (R. C. Angell) 
GRAND ISLAND, McCormick & White—(T. P. White) 
OMAHA, McCormick & White — (F. P. McCormick) 
CHICAGO, Geo. T. Mickle Lumber Co.-_(Wilber Hattery, Jr., Mgr. West Dept.) 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA—J. D. Merrill, West Hotel 








_ Douglas Fir Lumber Company 


Mi PORTLAND, OREGON 
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The Chain That Never Fails to 
Hold Customers 


and not only brings repeat orders but also pays you a good profit 
on each sale. Lumber dealers everywhere find 


*“Woeco’”’ Soft : 





Yellow Fir Doors 


meet the expectations and demands of their most exacting custo- 
mers, They are unexcelled for their vertical grain stiles and 
rails and beautifully figured panels. 


We ship Flooring, Ceiling, Finish, Frames, Casing, 
in straight or mixed cars with doors. Window and 
door frames a specialty. Send for catalog. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 


New York and New England Representative, 
HARRY L. FULLER, - 18 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey Representative, = 
W. C. ASHENFELTER, Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Middle West Representative. 
H. S. OSGOOD, 847 Security Bank Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


ricago Representative. 


Ch 
W.S. NURENBURG, - - «= Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill. 
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We Reach 
All Markets 


with equal facility inasmuch as 
we have access to all the trans- 

continental lines, so you need not 
hesitate to send us your orders for 


; & 
I 
FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO. 
BVERETT, WASH. 


V. G. Fir Flooring 


Fir Uppers and Cedar Siding 


Try us on Straight or Mixed Cars. 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills, 


CHAS. VAN PELT, Eastern Mgr. EVERETT, WASH. 


1029 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis. 
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Contains the best work of ‘“The Lum- 


THE vV ° ODS berman Poet”, including ‘Today’, 
By Douglas Malloch just now America’s most widely quoted 
poem. No lumberman’s library is complete without one. Price, postpaid, $1. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Through This Trade Mark 
Retailers Find New Business 


and it's the kind of business you will eventus 
ally cater to. Within a few years you wil 
have to buy your lumber from the Pacific 
Coast mills. Why not buy now and get the 
lead on your competitors by supplying your 
customers with 


Fir, Cedar, Spruce 
Hemlock Lumber 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
FACTORY STOCKS BOX SHOOKS 


Our facilities promise lumber of uniform 
grade and millwork and enable us to make 
prompt shipments of all orders. A trial 
order will demonstrate the advantages we 
have to offer you. 


Tell us your needs today. 


Lester W. David Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers—Merchants—Exporters 
544-548 Henry Building. SEATTLE 
Mills at North Portland, Ore.—Capacity 300,000 ft., 10 hours. 
SALES AGENTS: 

CHAS. H. DITEWIG HERBERT D, BLACKFORD, 

Minneapolis, Minn. Chicago, Llinois. 


























JOHN D. COLLINS 
LUMBER CO. 


White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 





WE specialize in Straight or Mixed Cars Fir 

Flooring, Drop Siding, Ceiling and Dimen- 
sion — Hemlock Boards, Shiplap, Straight or Mixed 
Cars Cedar Siding or Shingles, or mixed with Fir 


Lumber. Write or Wire for Prices. 











Our MATCHLESS BRAND CLEARS make lasting friends. 











a. E. P inkham—~ 
77” Lumber Co. 


Headquarters for 


LONG CLEAR FIR 


SILO STAVES 


Superior Shingles — “Pennant Brand” 
All kinds Mixed Cars 


General Office, SEATTLE 








1531 Lumber Exchange CHICAGO Telephone Randolph 182 









Atlas Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
Manufacturers 


Fir Lumber, Red Cedar Siding 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
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PRESERVATION OF FORESTS A QUESTION 
[Special correspondence of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN) 

Pertu, AustTRALIA, May 28.—The last few days have 
seen the arrival of good fall rains that have covered a 
wide area, and with grey monsoonal skies prevailing the 
outlook for the season has considerably improved. Similar 
reports are to hand from many parts of the more southern 
portions of Australia, though all tell the same tale of 
how belated are the changes in the weather. Just now, 
when the cost of living is playing,a big part in the 
industrial life of Australia, unfriendly seasons are par- 
ticularly unwelcome. What with the late drouth and the 
war commodities have become exceedingly scarce and 
valuable, and the Australian arbitration courts are simply 
bombarded with plaints for more and ever more wages. 
It will be readily understood, therefore, how employers 
watch the barometer in these times. 

A conference has been sitting in Adelaide having for 
its object the preservation of Australian forests and 
a good deal of academic talk has been indulged in if 
nothing very practical has resulted. The problem facing 
the forestry departments is this—that trees have little 
value left standing and in too many instances become a 
dead loss to the State through being burnt and blown 
down. But there are dreamers in the land who worry 
about posterity and wonder how it will fare for timber 
if it is used up too freely, forgetful that nature herself 
in this country at any rate has an enthusiastic way of 
her own of refurbishing her forest domains. 

The war having eaten up and sunk so much freight, 
Australian paper users are finding themselves in dreadful 
straits for supplies of all sorts. Only one or two small 
firms have ever tackled the production of paper here and 
that mostly of the cartridge variety and wrappers; but 
there are sidewalk experts, who have rarely seen a grow- 
ing tree, who think it is the easiest thing in the world 
to make paper pulp, and many of the Australian news- 
papers are printing suggestions and ideas on the subject. 
Paper is certainly badly wanted, but it looks a remote 
chance of Australia manufacturing anything worth while, 
simply because she does not appear to have the necessary 
raw material, nor has she the plant. Among other things 
mentioned is the growing of suitable trees. That would 
be wise if the war were going to last for twenty-five 
or more years; otherwise the idea has little to commend 
it. Attempts have been made, and some of them are 
successful in their limited way, to establish pine planta- 
tions in various parts of Australia, but these are designed 
for other requirements than paper, and Australia will 
have to depend for a very long time to come on her old 
suppliers, largely Norwegian, but to some extent, Amer- 
ican. Lately a good-sized shipment of paper of many 
kinds has been received from the United States, but there 
are reports about of its exceedingly heavy cost. 

A big work looming up in the future—as soon as the 
war is over-—is an extension of the Melbourne harbor 
works. This is designed to absorb an enormous quantity 
of lumber. It will be mostly Australian hardwood, a big 
proportion of which will be West Australian jarrah, but 
for the various sheds, offices, and general wharf appur- 
tenances a good deal of American lumber must be utilized. 
The total expenditure will run into several million dollars. 





CHANGES IN FOREIGN COMMERCE 
REGULATIONS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 3.—Several changes have 
been made in the import and export regulations of Great 
Britain which are of importance to the lumber trade, dur- 
ing the last week. Notification of these changes has been 
received from Consul General Skinner of London by 
eable. The following exerpt from a ecablegram shows 
import restrictions: 

A general license has been issued permitting the unre- 
stricted importation of the following products: Glacial acetic 
acid; steel ball bearings; returned empties; grindstones ; 
hosiery needles; magnesite; oilstones; pumice stone; sharp- 
ening stones ; tops and bottoms and wooden hoops for wooden 
barrels; birch timber in logs from Canada, Labrador, and 
Newfoundland; birch, maple, and persimmon blocks and 
squares for bobbins, reels, shuttles, and spools; box boards 
and shooks, bobbins, reels, shuttles, and spools; case boards, 
flooring boards of nonprohibited woods, ash, oars, pine blocks 
for matchmaking, plywood, and tool handles. 

The following additions have been made to prohibitions 
of exportations: 

To all destinations: Cape garnets or rubies, copper stamps 
for stamping woven piece goods, fire bricks and clay, vinegar, 
essence and similar preparations containing over 6 percent 
acetic acid, barbed and galvanized wire, beefwood, birch, box- 
wood, dogwood, greenheart, hickory, lancewood, lignum vite, 
mahogany, padouk, sabicu, teak, whitewood. 

The following is prohibited to all non-British destinations 
excepting allied countries: Vinegar containing not more than 
6 percent acetic acid. 

The following additions are made to prohibitions to all non- 
allied European destinations: Bristles, leatheroid, oiled 
cloth and tape, vulcanized fiber, woven rattan, tea, varnishes, 
spirit containing gum. 


REPORTS ON CEYLON AS A POSSIBLE MARKET 


Ottawa, Ont., July 6.—Dealing with the market for 
Canadian lumber in Ceylon, another special report by 
H. R. MacMillan, who is making a world tour in the 
interests of the Canadian lumber trade, has been received 
by the Trade and Commerce Department. Though that 
country is forested Mr. MacMillan says the unsuitability 
of the native timbers for permanent construction or for 
use in packing cases requires the importation of about 
$1,639,000 worth of manufactured and unmanufactured 
timber annually, including tea chests, teak, matches, 
shooks and casks, mixed lumber, manufactured articles 
and jarrah. The chief trade of possible interest to 
Canadian manufacturers is in tea chests. Japan supplies 
$724,561 worth of this and the United Kingdom $248,727. 





EXPORT AND FOREIGN ] 


The most important building timber in Ceylon js teak 


As regards cooperage the outlook is also UNpromising 
g. 


The mixed lumber imported into Ceylon consists almost 
entirely of several species of hardwoods from the Straits 
Settlements, Burma, Borneo, Australia and Japan. It ig 


used for temporary purposes for which Mr. Ma Millan 
states Douglas fir would be cheaper and more satis!actory 
owing to its ease of working. Almost the whole of the 
manufactured timber imported is from Norway 


a ’ LEO! and 
Sweden. Douglas fir, so far as the limited market ooes 
would compete easily if there were regular shipping facil. 


ities. 
—V—~oOwee 
FOREIGN TRADE DECREASES 

Tacoma, WASH., July 3.—The report of the collector 
of customs of the Puget Sound district for May, just 
issued, shows continued decrease in the foreign trade of 
the district. Shipments in May are reported by the 
customs to have been 13,407,000 feet as against 19,- 
781,000 feet in April and as compared to 21,119,000 
feet in May, 1915, and 28,549,000 feet in May, 1914. 
For the five months of 1916 the Federal official figures 
show 74,200,000 feet of lumber shipped offshore as com- 
pared to 75,700,000 feet the same five months of 1915, 





EXPORT REPORTS VARY 


Shipments from Virginia Ports Favorable in One Case 
and Unfavorable in the Other 


Norro.k, Va., July 3.—Lumber exports through the 
port of Norfolk were twice as large during June as they 
were during May, 1916, both as to number of feet and 
total valuation of same. Exports of lumber ete. through 
Newport News, Va., during June were exceptionally light 
being far behind the same month in 1915 and also May, 
1916. Figures for the ports are as follows: 


Exports of Lumber and Forest Products Through Norfolk 
and Newport News, Va., During June, 1916 
Port of Norfolk: Value 
June 2— 174,000 feet pine lumber (Liverpool)....... $ 4,810 
37,000 feet Ash lumber beatae - 8,56 
72,000 feet cottonwood lumber. d 
2,( feet cypress lumber 
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,000 feet oak lumber (Glasgow)... 
,000 headings 











MD ORL OB  VUINDOR . 6.56.6 610.610: 0020 06 90.0-8 

220,000 feet poplar lumber......cescceoes 
8,000 feet walnut lumber ......ccseeee. 
BBO COSC MAN LUWIDSE o occivces sre cee cesses 

9— $816,000 feet oak lumber (Liverpool)........ 
RVGCUD £OGt BBN TUMDOT 6.6000 000-0500 ee. 
49,000 feet cottonwood lumber............ 
17,000 feet. gum lumber ...cccssccccvess : 

9— 204,000 feet oak lumber (London)....... .. 6,094 
191,000 feet poplar lumber .............: : bis 
G5,000 feet walnut lUMDEr ....cseverscvees 6,906 

RROURRKORD MMMM) i515 a avr ave curera-A1d a c670 aia'0\6! 4.08 6,982 

24— 248,000 feet ash lumber (Liverpool)........ 14,689 
12,000 feet hickory lumber .......... 476 
29,000 feet chestnut lumber .............. 1,906 
20,000 feet cypress lumber .....cccsecscses 919 

80—50,940,000 Oak staves (Martinique, F.W.1.).... 7,181 

Re TO SUC nc 60x00 0a ora 608d 0-0-0 9.8858 S00 
ey So ee re re 30 

Port of Newport News: 
June 8— 112,000 feet oak lumber (Glasgow)......... 7,262 

16— 76,000 feet poplar lumber (London)....... 2,787 
16,000 feet basswood lumber ...........++5 649 

20— 50,000 feet oak lumber (Liverpool)........ 2,829 

24— 17,000 feet oak lumber (Rotterdam)....... 595 


Exports During June, 1915 and 1916 
No. M Feet 


Port of Norfolk: 1915 — 1916 
411 









Poplar lumber . 519 
Walnut lumber .. -» 198 73 526 Ode 
Pine lumber ...... 46 175 2,105 4,840 
Seen ere ere 519 1,005 124,060 44,744 
Chestnut lumber .....00s0se0. 14 29 748 1,906 
PB GUIDO! 6.604.400 ee o-0-20 eee 56 519 4,680 $1,512 
OT Se ae 309 17 18,160 405 
BENE BUNGE 0 5-604. 6:00000.6-2'6 0 42 12 8,340 476 
pepe SUMADOT | o.c.6.0 civ-s oie 60 9 0:0 13 15 683 4,772 
Borttwood Wumber ....sscccsoss 120 eaane 4,000 seen 
Cottonwood lumber .......... 11 121 618 6,477 
AME 0 hoe Nis oon oe uee es 18 jutais 1,520 = ne vvee 
PIII SUMMA in in:04:0 6 '0.0:0.0.0:9 06.918 28 ror 2,860 sees 
Staves and Headine 6 .ciccvves cove Sivas) Ahir 9,145 
RRUERUN RMEEEN os opis ots hx 5-6:4 9500'90 9. aco Saciec!  MeBeates 6,982 
SEN 54 b's 5a:6 35 60 0 88 ow 2,893 2,527 $206,745 $132,193 
Port of Newport News: s 
Oak lumber ......sseeeeseees 1,059 = 179 77,592 10,686 
POGIOT WUNDEE ss 6000cccc cess 36 16 1,951 2,787 
Hickory ‘Jumber ....-.ccscesee 40 See va ere 
CVOPERE TOMDED occ ccsc2 se s0 0s eae 6,928 a wvaee 
WVOINUE TUIMNDE! 200 00 ves ve ees oe 8,820 we wees 
Chestnut lumber ..........00.% 3 ch ( eC 
Maple lumber .. 13 Ce 1,120 = ww over 
Basswood lumber .. ee eat 649 
Staves and heading. os teas 6,840 savers 
intial acer seis aves wicca 1,819 271 $100,122 § 14,122 
BAA 


OCEAN FREIGHT RATES STIFFEN 


Boston, Mass., July 1.—There has been a slight stif- 
fening in ocean freights from Boston, the result of 4 
brisker inquiry for space on outgoing liners, This 1s 4 
surprise to some, who were confident that the release of a 
large amount of tonnage by the close of the sugar season 
in the West Indies, and the new British embargoes 
against the importation of a number of things, including 
several grades of American lumber not suitable for trench 
building or aeroplane manufacture, would surely bring 
about an easier situation in the ocean freight market. 
The coast-to-coast lumber trade, via the Panama Canal, 
is still practically at a standstill as a result of the scare 
ity of bottoms and the very high rates. The United 
States Government has just contracted to pay $8.50 per 
ton per month on the dead weight carrying capacity for 
transporting coal from an Atlantic coast range port to 
Tiburon, Mare Island or Puget Sound, on the Pacific 
coast, which well illustrates what the lumbermen are up 
against, so far as doing anything here with Douglas fir 
is concerned. Vessels are getting $18.50 a ton for carry: 
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ing coal to Argentina, and $45 to $50 a thousand feet 
for taking lumber cargoes to the same place. 

The Atlantie Coast Company, of which Walter D. 
Noyes, & well known Boston lumberman, is the head, and 
Lewis K. Thurlow, the Boston shipping man, is the treas- 
urer, has leased the Washburn Bros,’ shipbuilding plant 
at ‘‘homaston, Me., where work will be started at once on 
a four-masted schooner for Crowell & Thurlow, one of the 
Jeading shipping firms of this city. This old wooden 
shipyard had been idle for fifteen years before the pres- 
ent boom in wooden sailing vessels brought about a 
renaissance of New England’s once famous shipbuilding 
janis. Lumber for the new schooner is now being cut 
iy Maine and Nova Scotia, 

The three-masted schooner Horace M. Bickford, owned 
by the Boston wholesale lumber firm of H. M. Biekford 
Company, has been chartered to load general cargo at 
New York for ports on the west coast of Afriea for 
$32,000, more than the vessel was worth a couple of years 
ago. Of this sum, $24,000 must be paid down as soon as 
the schooner is loaded. The owners recently refused an 
offer of $50,000 for the vessel. 

Another big shipment of lumber went out Sunday on 
the Allan liner Sardinian, which carried on its deck 500 
standard of deals for the English Government. 





LARGEST VESSEL ENTERS PORT 


BeAuMONT, TEX, July 38—The British steamship 
Pikepool, the largest lumber vessel yet to visit Port Beau- 
mont and one of the largest that has ever plied the Gulf 
waters, is now in port taking on a cargo of 3,000,000 feet 
of yellow pine timber for the Standard Export Lumber 
Company, for shipment to Mngland, ‘The vessel will fin- 
ish loading Wednesday and will clear Thursday morning. 
This is the third of a fleet of five steamers chartered by 
the Standard company to load at Beaumont. The next 
steamer will arrive about the middle of July. The Stan- 
dard Mxport Lumber Company continues to assemble 
great, quantities of timber in its local booms and ship- 
ments will be made from Beaumont as fast as bottoms 
are available, 


OFFSHORE MARKET STEADY 

San Franersco, Cau, July 1.—The offshore freight 
market for lumber cargoes is steady with a continued 
scarcity of vessels. The situation is still very unsettled, 
owing to continued difficulty in loading lumber vessels at 
coast ports as a result of the strike of the stevedores at 
Pacific coast ports. 

Offshore freight quotations are about as follows: From 
Puget Sound or British Columbia to Sydney, 125s; to 
Melbourne, 135s to 137s 6d; to Fremantle, 150s; to 
Callao, $30 to $31 a thousand feet; to Valparaiso, f. o. b. 
$30 to $31 a thousand feet; to South Africa, 240s to 
250s; to United Kingdom, direct port (nominally), 260s. 








SHIPMENTS FALL OFF 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., July 1.—The searcity of bottoms 
during the month made its impress upon the sum total 
of the local lumber shipments during June. While the 
total shipments of 31,976,415 feet made an impressive 
showing, still this amount did not approach the shipments 
of the preceding month. Lumber moved by steamers, 
barges and sailing vessels in the following proportion 
during June: Special cargoes by coastwise steamers, 
5,900,000 feet; schooners, 2,700,000 feet; barges, 2,200,- 


215 feet; foreign cargoes, 3,226,000 feet. The remainder 
was moved on the regular sailings of the local coastwise 
steamships. The steamer William O’Brien, owned by the 
Carpenter-O’Brien Company, sailed for Nipa Bay, Cuba, 
With 3,000,000 feet, 





COMPLETES CARGO FOR CUBA 

RayMOND, WASH., July 1.—The Willapa Lumber Com- 
pany, this city, is completing the loading of a cargo of 
650,000 feet of spruce box lumber for Havana, Cuba: 
It is said this is the largest cargo of spruce ever shipped 
from the north Pacific coast to Cuba, and it is the first 
cargo of box material exclusively. The lumber will go 
forward on the steam schooner Hornet via the Panama 
Canal. The Willapa Lumber Company is one of the large 
factors in the spruce business, The territory in the vicin- 
ity of Willapa Harbor and Grays Harbor is the greatest 
high grade spruce producing territory on the Pacifie 
coast. 





ONE BRIGHT SPOT IN THE SITUATION 

Houston, TEx., July 8.—The export situation is even 
more gloomy than the domestic market, except that there 
is always the hope of a settlement of the Mexican muddle, 
This is now the one bright prospect in the sky. A few 
inquiries have been received from New York exporters, 
one for a quantity of timbers, but no orders have been 
placed. J. L. Phillips, of New York, has been in Gal- 
veston to look after the shipment of lumber for the 
Italian Government, which was purchased some time ago. 
A large rosin shipment, consisting of 1,000 tons put up 
in'4,000 heavy pine barrels, will leave Texas City on the 
steamer Ossabaw for Philadelphia, 

Shipment from the port of Galveston and subports of 
Houston, Texas City and Port Bolivar for the week 
ended Saturday was as follows: For Manchester via 
Charleston, per steamship Ventura de Larrinaga—1,361 
pieces pitch pine timber, 2,989 pieces pine deckings, 
29,206 pieces staves, 911 pieces pine lumber, value not 
specified. 
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SITUATION PRACTICALLY UNCHANGED 

New Or.eEans, La., July 3—Lumber and timber ex 
ports for the week totalled approximately 1,165,000 feet, 
the movement including also 77,425 staves, 16,509 bun- 
dles shooks, 10,000 erates and 8,804 crossties. The bulk 
of the shipments were cleared to Isthmian, Central Amer 
ican and West Indian destinations, the largest single 
shipment consisting of 282,000 ‘feet carried by the steam 
ship Hidsvold and cleared for Santiago. Small parcel 
shipments were moved to Liverpool, Glasgow and to Scan- 
dinavian ports, but the transatlantic freighters cleared to 
allied ports during the week loaded out metals, oil and 
other munitions stuff principally—probably to replenish 
the stocks consumed by the big allied offensive. Coast 
wise steamers to New York took out 816,000 feet of lum 
ber, 27,978 bundles box material and 2,257 crossties, 

The export market situation shows no material change 
and no further easing off of ocean rates is reported. 
There is about the usual volume of inquiry and it is be 
lieved in some quarters that the takings of hardwoods 
are due for a gain—a theory that perhaps is based upon 
the somewhat freer movement of parcels during the 
last fortnight. Exports to the other Americas seem to 
be maintaining their volume and, represent a fair busi 
ness, conditions considered. 








FOR THE MANUFACTURER AND DEALER* 








COMPLETES ADDITION TO PLANT 

The Perkins Glue Company has just completed an addi- 
tion started eight months ago to its Lansdale (Pa.) 
plant. Due to the situation of the machinery market it 
was impossible to get prompt delivery of some of the new 
machinery so that although the company has been run- 
ning the faetory twenty-four hours a day since last Oc- 
tober ity output was only sufficient to take care of the 
established trade, but the company will now be able to 
take on an additional volume of business. The company 
attributes part of the increased business to a decision 
rendered some months ago by the courts, restraining a 
competitor from making and selling vegetable glue in 
violation of the Perkins patents. The Perkins company 
also reports a very heavy business at the Canadian plant 
located at Hamilton, the increase having been especially 
rapid during the last three months. 
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ISSUES NEW CATALOG 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company has issued a 
general catalog that all dealers no doubt find of much 
intercst and help in making sales and securing new busi- 
ness. All of the Goodyear products are described in de- 
tail ond a brief outline of sales arguments that have been 
found to produce the best results are listed. Chapters 
are devoted to all details of the Goodyear service, especial 
emphasis being laid upon the widespread distribution of 
700 vear products and service. The catalog will be sent 
from Akron, Ohio, to any dealer upon dequest. 





INSTALLS SEVEN COMPARTMENT KILN 


Jie E. E, Jackson Lumber Company, of Jacksonville, 
Fia., las awarded a contract to the L. Moore Dry Kiln 
9 any for the construction of a seven-room kiln of the 
r ocre moist air type. The rooms will each be 20x104 
feet and together will have a holding capacity of 315,000 
*'The articles published in this Gepartment in behalf of 


olucts advertised in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are desig- 
“1 “advertisements” in conformity with the Postal Act 


of August 24, 1912, 


feet of lumber a day and will be designed to dry 125,000 
feet of lumber in twenty-four hours, Every feature of 
the dry kilns will be thoroughly modern and the construe- 
tion will be fireproof throughout. Work is already pro- 
gressing and it is expected that the first of September 
will see the start of active operations. 





SELLS LOGGING LOCOMOTIVES 

The Climax Manufacturing Company, of Cory, Pa., 
is a specialist in the manufacture of tramway locomo- 
tives and logging cars. The company has been making 
a number of sales recently, one of them being a logging 
engine to the Baker White Pine Lumber Company, 
Baker, Ore. The locomotive will be used by the Baker 
company in helping to log a large tract of western yellow 
pine recently purchased by it. This is the third locomo- 
tive sold to the Baker company; also a locomotive has 
just been shipped by the Climax company to the Three 
Lakes Lumber Company, Three Lakes, Wash. This en- 
gine is of the new improved 70-ton type with outside 
valve motion. This also was a repeat order making the 
third one purchased by the Three Lakes company. 
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MOTOR TRUCKS FOR NATIONAL GUARD 


In order to help in the training of soldiers at the Platts- 
burg, N. Y., training camp the Packard Motor Car Com- 
pany rushed ten trucks through the factory in record 
breaking time and they are now in active service, having 
been delivered by a special fast train. Eleven employees 
of the company have enlisted for the service and are 
busy instructing volunteers in motor truck transport 
work. 

At a meeting in Detroit stockholders of the company 
have authorized the issue of $5,000,000 worth of stock. 
Henry B. Joy, who resigned as president, was appointed 
to-the newly created office of chairman of the board of 
— and is succeeded by Alvan Macauley as presi- 

ent. 

The company has just entertained the salesmen who re- 
cently made the amazing record of selling more than 
$1,000,000 of motor trucks in a month. 
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CARSTENS & EARLES, Inc. 


Established 1891 
PIONEER WHOLESALERS 


PACIFIC COAST 


LUMBER and SHINGLES 


Foreign and Domestic Shippers 
SEATTLE. 











Revive Mill Construction by Using a 
Fir Structural Timbers 


We Specialize in long, strong and durable timbers, 
hence are responsible for correct grading, 


Spruce, 





Shingles 


We know your every requirement and have the faci- 
lities for promptly filling your Mixed Yard Orders, 
Tell us your needs today. 


Malone, 


Vance Lumber Co., war 


aq Sales Representatives, Puget Sound Lumber Agency, Seattle, Wash. 7 

















A. T, LUNDBORG, Manager 


Portland, Oregon 


E. believe 

that there 

is no other hotel 
in the entire 
United States 
more handsomely 
furnished or that 


£ WAT Bed ad or 
SHEL WEL weed Wee Lah PR 


offers more to the 





traveler. 


Rates, 
$1.50 per day 
and up. 
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IN THE EASTERN FIELD 














Idaho White 
and 
Western Pine 
An? Cedar and Larch 


Y Lumber 
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TRY DOVER QUALITY 
Dover Lumber Co., 


Eastern Represenrtarives: 
IDAHO WHITE PINE MFRS.’ AGENCY 
208 So. LaSace Sr., Cuicaco, hit. 





Dover, Ida. 











WHITE 
PINE 


IDAHO 


Factory and Yard Stocks 
Pattern and Special Stocks 


S. H. L. Lumber Co. 


George BE. Lammers, Manager. 
1128 Old Nat’l Bank Bldg, SPOKANE. 














Manufacturers of 


The Polleys 
Lumber Co. 


IdahoWhite Pine 
White Spruce 
Missoula, Mont. “ales 
N. P. & Milwaukee shipments arc 


SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES 
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That Door Has 
Won Its Place 
On Merit 


and merit is what counts 
today in the selling of lum- 
ber and doors. The grain, 
color and softness of texture 
so nearly resembles that of 
Minnesota White PineJthat 
= can’t tell the difference 
etween them. Our 

















Good 
Old-Fashioned 


White Pine Doors 


will not check or ace 4 and are susceptible to paint, stain, varnish 
or white enamel finish. Try them next time. 


We also manufacture W. P. K. D. Window 
and Door Frames and new bright Moulding. 


Western Pine Mfg. Co. 


Saccessors to Washington Mill Co. 


F. W. KIENZLE, Representative, 
441 Lumber Ex., Minneapolis, Minn. Spokane, Wash. 
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The Dual Service Card 


As a bearer of your 
name most any card 
willserve, but if 
you place value 
on proper card 
representation 
you ought to 
use 


Wiggins Peerless Patent Book-Form Cards 


They perform the dual service of announcing you or your sales- 
men, while atthe same time adding prestige to your house. Send 
for tab of specimens; detach them one by one and observe the 
superiority of Wiggins engraved cards You will like their 
smooth edges and the way they are encased in convenient book 
form style. 


THE JOHN B. WIGGINS COMPANY 
Established 1857 
Engravers, Plate Makers, Die Embossers 
1108 So. Wabash Ave. CHICAGO 
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QUAKER CITY NEWS 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa, July 3.—Last week was a big 
one for this city, mainly on account of the big conven- 
tion of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World, 
and, strange as it may seem, the lumbermen were mostly con 
spicuous by their absence in the party, With the volume and 
importance of the lumber business and the great amount of 
money invested, it would be supposed that they would be 
among the leading lights in the advertising world, and their 
apparent lack of interest in that very vital subject was a 
disappointment to the few who realize what advertising means 
to all businesses. 

The lumber trade was found to be holding its own or a 
little better, the volume and activity being greater and the 
prices as firm as a week ago. The retail dealers are all busy 
and the wholesalers are getting more so all the time. Yard 
stocks are being reduced to a point where buying by the 
retail dealers will soon begin again actively and more orders 
have been actually placed by the railroads and the big indus 
trial consumers. The box makers are still very busy and all 
kinds of lumber that is used in box making sells well. The 
building business continues active, and while the market is 
nothing to boast about the prospect is good except in the 
labor end. There are no strikes of importance just now and 
in this way the lumbermen are moving along nicely, but 
there is a spirit of unrest caused by compulsory big wages 
and extraordinary conditions that is reflected in all places 
where labor is employed. 

Hardwood prices have remained firm, with demand equal 
to supply on all items in dry stock. From the demand that is 
felt by those dealers who carry wholesale stocks here it 
would seem that the supply of dry lumber at the hardwood 
milis was limited, as they were never busier and are selling 
their lumber at prices well above that quoted for mill ship 
ments of stock that is listed as only partly dry. Plain oak, 
both red and white, and plain and quartered, basswood, ash 
and maple are in especially good demand, but beech, bireh, 
chestnut, gum and poplar are also taken quickly enough to 
keep stock lists down, Spruce has eased off a little in de 
mand, but still brings high prices. Wemlock prices stay up 
well in spite of the promised big peel and cut, and even 
orders for later delivery are being made at present prices, 
The cypress market is steady and strong, an unusual demand 
being apparent in the last week or two. White pine is 
steady, but less active than a few weeks ago. Yellow pine ts 
reasonably strong in the larger sizes and in the whole line 
except roofers and most dealers are quoting these at higher 
gp than two or three weeks ago. North Carolina pine box 
s very strong; building sizes are reported as active and 
strengthening and even roofers are not being pushed on the 
market at such a feverish pace as they were for a while. 
Shingles sell steadily and the demand for lath is still good. 

According to the report of the bureau of building inspection 
873 permits were issued during June for 1,709 operations, the 
estimated value of which, exclusive of the cost of the ground, 
was $5,147,115. This is the highest total for June in the 
last eleven years. In June of last year permits were issued 
for 1,700 operations, but the total expenditure was only 
$3,873,850. During the first half of the year permits have 
heen issued for 8,576 operations, the value of which is $25, 
053,620, while the total work In the same period of last 
year was for 9,598 operations, and the value $19,066,390, 

A, J, Cadwallader, who succeeded to the big yellow. pine 
business of George F. Craig & Co., has retired from business, 
and his southern connections have been taken by James I. M. 
Wilson, who has been handling them, to Robert I’, Whitmer, 
with whom Mr. Wilson is now connected, 

The annual report of the William Cramp & Sons Ship & 
Engine Building Company for the fiscal year ended April 30, 
which has just been published, shows that the net earnings 
for that period were $1,497,254, which is almost double the 
net earnings for the average last three years. President 
Henry 8S. Grove reported that the company has enough work 
on the books to keep its entire big plant busy for many 
months, and that the best it could do if it has no labor 
troubles or trouble in securing materials is for work that 
could begin in the spring of 1917. The report also states 
that as many new shipyards are being constructed, and some 
of them backed by ample eapital, it will be necessary for the 
concern to meet this competition, and to do it will make vast 
improvements necessary. It is expected that Cramps will 
spend about $1,500,000 on this work, 
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AT THE HEAD OF THE OHIO RIVER 

PittspuKGH, PA., July 3.—One of the cheerful features 
of the lumber trade in Pittsburgh is the steadily increas- 
ing activity in the building lines as the summer wears 
away. Work that had been practically abandoned has come 
into the limelight again and both the retailers and whole 
sale trade are keenly watching developments. Labor troubles 
in the coal, fields have disappeared and a mad rush to get 
out coal and push improvement of all kind makes the coal 
fields better customers than for many weeks past. New 
mining tewns are being built along the line of the Panhandle 
and Montour railroads and in the coke country there is 
also an activity that is quite cheering. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad is preparing to build a massive 
faise work for a new bridge over the Beaver River near 
Beaver Falls, and considerabie timber and structural turave: 
is being sought by coal boat builders. 

The Kendall Lumber Company reports no diminution in 
lumber consumption and regards the present uncertain mar- 
ket conditions as due to excessive production. 

Complaint regarding car supply is heard here and there 
and with the withdrawal of many cars for coal movement to 
the lakes this complaint is expected to become more fre 
quent. 

Reports of the building conditions of the Pittsburgh Tri 
State district received from statistical bureaus the past week 
show that for the first half of the year business has been 
better than any other time since 1913, In giving the figures 
for June it was shown that residence work reached $2,227, 
000, while manufacturing and warehouse construction reached 
$2,456,000. Miscellaneous construction work totaled $12, 
105,000, making a total of $16,838,000. May exceeded this 
total, reaching $17,265,000. 
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FROM WESTERN NEW YORK 

3UFFALO, N. Y., July 5—Handlers of shingles are much 
displeased at the slow manner in which the lake-and-rail 
shipments are being handled by the chief vessel interests 
this season. The number of shingles coming by water has 
been greatly below the normal, and this is reported to be 
due to the neglect of the boat lines to handle them. Con- 
gestion of shingles is said to have occurred on a large scale 
at Duluth. One shipper says he has had shingles there 
since May 12 and now has sixty carloads awaiting shipment 
at that port. Others interested in the shingle business are 
also complaining of the fact that their shingles are being 
held up at Duluth. It is reported that several vessels are 
to be sent up the lakes immediately to bring down shingle 
cargoes. The receipts by lake last week were only 10,020,- 
000 and often they have been three or four times that in a 
week. Many shingles are coming direct by rail from the 
Coast this season, but: retailers have as a rule depended 
on the lakes and are now cancelling their orders because of 
the delay. 

The difficulty with the lumber trade, and especially with 
common and lower grades, is that retailers are not buying 





at all heavily. There is a good reason for western 
York rural districts holding off, as many farm cro; 
been cut down or ruined by wet weather, At the sa) 
city wholesalers complain that the retail trade in 
towns is small. Buffalo has not suffered from strik 
affect the building trade, but men who have sold lun 
and about New York City in former years are eithe 
home or in other territory, because the strike in thy 
ming factories continues. 

One lumber cargo arrived here last week, the M. 7 
bringing 450,000 feet for H. M, MeNeil, 

Building permits for last week numbered elghiy sj, 
twenty-seven being for wooden buildings. The total eos; 
were $319,100, which is about up to the average The Con 
fact Process Company received a permit for a new taetor 
building to cost $127,000, 
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FOREST CITY TRADE NOTES 

CLEVELAND, Onto, July 3.—Demand for lumber con 
tinues firm as do prices, Lumbermen have more than 
held their own in the rival advertising eampaignes that 
have followed the Complete Building Show here last Wo) 
ruary. The very activity of the “fire safe” people has pro| 
ably done as much as anything else to bring out the tntrinsi: 
qualities of lumber as a cheap, sanitary, and safe building 
material for the single and duplex homes in which by fay a 
majority of Cleveland people live. 

The eleetrie billboard leased by the ‘‘fire safe” interests at 
Superitor Avenue and Hast Wifty-fifth Street, contaiy ing 
spaces for weekly reports comparing the number of brick and 
frame buildings burned and the respective number of lives 
lost ete., has had no figures on for many months and ts no 
longer kept lighted at night. The inference is that the aefyal 
figures were not favorable to the people leasing the sign 

The Cleveland Lumber Club will rold its July outing at 
Dover Inn Saturday, July 8, 
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NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES 

Boston, Mass., July 5.—Leading eastern spruce man 
ufacturers and wholesalers met at the Exchange Club last 
week to talk over business conditions and trade prospects 
Facts and figures brought out by the discussions Indicated 
that the eastern spruce market is fundamentally strone and 
that sufficient patience and firmness on the part of the pro 
ducers is all that is needed to make the season finish up as 
profitably as it started this year, The probable requirements 
of building construction in New England and. New York. 
when compared with the amount of logs now on hand at 
the important spruce mills in the Hast, Indieate strongly 
that there will be an actual shortage of this sort of Inmber 
before another cut comes into the market. 

New England building operations continue to break all 
past records. The value of contracts up to June 28 of this 
year was $101,906,000, comparing with $85,111,000 for the 
corresponding period last year; $89,212,000 In 1914; $86, 
174,000 in 19138, and $96,067,000 in 1912, the best previous 
year for building. In Boston there has been some reduction 
of the volume of building, due to the falling off in the demand 
for new brick and concrete structures, while wooden con 
struction is as active as ever. The Boston building depart 
ment Issued only seventy-three permits for first and second 
class buildings during June, as against 108 permits during 
June a year ago. But last month there were issued 162 
permits for frame buildings, a gain of thirty-four opera 
tions over June, 1915, when 128 permits for third class 
buildings were issued. Building contractors here say that 
the slump in first and second class building, especially apart 
ment houses, Is due to the high prices and slow deliveries 
of building materials. In this respect the situation has 
been unsatisfactory since early spring. While there has 
been some improvement in the deliveries, the prices are still 
very high. ‘The labor situation also has proved a handicap 
to builders. Some builders who formerly specialized in 
apartment house construction are now turning their atten 
tion to the speculative building of frame dwellings, the ac 
tivity In this line being especially marked in the Brighton, 
West Roxbury and Dorchester wards, Retail lumber yards in 
those districts are doing a very good business, 
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FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT 

New York, July 5.—Demand for lumber is unsatis 
factory. Inquiries are of a good variety and indicate good 
market wants but buyers hesitate to anticipate their 
wants and immediate needs are held off until the last possi 
ble moment. As a result prices are irregular in some lines 
such as spruce and yellow pine. White pine and hardwood 
prices hold satisfactorily, indicating that dry stocks at ship 
ping points are more or less broken, Yellow pine roofers, 
however, are off $3 to $4 and spruce has eased down a dol 
lar. There is a plentiful supply in these lines and last 
year’s conditions are repeating themselves. It is expected 
that a little spurt in the buying power will quickly put 
prices back where they were two months ago and leave 
many a buyer disappointed for not having gotten into the 
market at the lower price range. 

The market is not entirely free from labor difficulties 
and the construction of a number of buildings is held up 
with acute conditions still prevailing in union millwork 
lines. The open shops are working under full headway and 
are figuring on a sizable amount of business. The high 





prices of steel, hardware and other building material, ex 
clusive of lumber, have postponed operations of large 
amount in the hope that there would be a substantia! recs 

sion. It is recognized that lumber has not advanced any 


where near the extent that has prevailed in other building 
materials, but the uncertainty in these two or three respects 
accounts for the falling off in the immediate building de 
mand. That builders who are accustomed to look further 
into the future have snfficient confidence in the continued 
strong underlying conditions is shown by the official figures 
of the week. Twenty permits were filed in Manhattan cost 
ing $3,786,200 as compared with four permits costing $1, 
672,000 for the corresponding week of 1915. In the Bronx 
twenty-seven permits were filed costing $ 

pared with eighteen permits costing $409.75: in Bro 
seventy-seven permits, $534,100, as compared with 

six, $591,320; in Queens eighty-nine permits, $225,200 
compared with eighty-five, $263,570; in Richmond twenty 
permits, $26,892, as compared with thirty-two pei 











J. F. Drescher, 17 Battery Place, representing the Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills, and Arthur BE. Lane, Grand Centra! 
Terminal, who handles the output in this market of severa! 
Pacific coast lumber manufacturers, are both on a trip to 
the Coast looking over mill conditions and getting in ‘ 
touch with mill operations. 7 

Robert W. Higbie, of the Robert W. Highie Compa $5 
Broadway, is also enjoying a pleasure trip to the Coast! 

C. W. Manning, 66 Broad Street, who handles hardy 
and veneer, expects to leave for California and the \' 
this month, 


CROPS GOOD; FARM BUSINESS INCREASING 


WILLIAMSPorT, [ 
Wheat is very scarce, as most of it was frozen during 
winter. Wheat ground has been rebroken and sowed in 
oats. There is a fine yield of timothy hay, and oats 2nd 
corn have wonderful prospects. Although the yield of fhe 
principal crops was good last year, this year promises fo 0° 
better. Farm trade has increased about 50 percent er 
last year and the prospects are good for a bumper fall Si- 
ness. Quite a number of silos are in the course of erec!’ 
at the present time. Farmers are planning barns, !! ‘ 
ment sheds, cribs and other buildings for this fall. 4% 2 
whole the outlook for business is better than it has »°°n 
for eight years. A. R. MCKINNE 
Manager Warren County Lumber Compa: 
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THE HARDWOOD FIELD 


WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE 
eurnis, 'TENN., July 38.—Building operations in 
Memphis during June showed a healthy inerease over 
the corresponding month last year, while the gain for 








the “ik months of 1916 over the corresponding period in 1915 
is foirly large. Just now building is more active than it has 
peer tor a long time and indieations are that the increase 
during the next two or three months will be quite large, 


Ploning mill operators are busy and a good demand is noted 
for building material of all kinds. Memphis has a brilliant 
outlook as the eotton crop is exceedingly promising through 
out this territory and as prices are abnormally high for both 
cotton and seed, As a result those engaged in practically 
all lines are looking forward to unusual prosperity this fall 
and winter, 

The weather has been favorable in this territory during the 
past week for getting out timber and slightly more progress 
is reported. The woods are still wet in the lowlands and it 
is recognized that there must be decidedly less rainfall in the 
near tuture if there fs to be enough timber available for the 
mills in this eity and section. Already some mills are feeling 
the effect of reduced lo ging and the outlook for full manu 
facturing operations will be seriously Impaired in the event of 
further heavy rains in the near future, 

lomes BK, Stark & Company (Inc.), has made application 
for » charter as successor to James BE. Stark & Co. and 
a number of employees of the latter have been taken into the 
former as stockholders and officers, including M. C, Raymond 
ag vice president, EB, A, Okerbloom as secretary J, BH. Walsh as 
treosurer, H. C, Roeske as director, and B. W. Hirsh as incor 
porator James 1. Stark is president of the new company, 
which will have a capital stock of $300,000 and which will 
engsee in the manufacture and distribution of hardwood 
lumber It will operate the hardwood mill of the Memphis 
Veneer Lumber Company at Memphis, controlling interest tn 
which Is owned by James Bf. Stark, and it will also run the 
mill recently bought by James KH. Stark & Co. from the 
Price Ruhl Company at Dyersburg, Tenn. James WW. Stark & 
Co, and the Memphis Veneer Lumber Company will maintain 
eparnte identities, but they will closely codperate with a 
view to enlarging the business of both firms. 

Roland H, Darnell has been elected president of R. J. Dar 
nell (Ine.) and the Darnell-Love Lumber Company, as suc 
cessor to the late R. J. Darnell, and Fred M. Darnell has been 
chosen vice president of both companies to succeed his brother 
Rolond. These are the only changes tn the official roster o 
the {wo companies resulting from the death of R. J. Darnell 
as ft. J. Wiges continues in the capacity of secretary ant 
treasurer of both companies. Roland Darnell and Pliiott 
Lung ore the administrators of the estate of Mr. Darnell, 
valued at $1,000,000, and they are empowered to continue the 
business of the companies in which Mr, Darnell was inter 
ested until the younger beneficlaries reach their majority. 
Just at the moment R. J, Darnell (Inc.) 1s preparing to 
double the output of the big band mill at Batesville, Miss., by 
starting the machinery on both sides. Double output will 
also be witnessed shortly at Leland, where the Darnell-Love 
Lumber Company will start up its other mill. 

rhe offiees of H. A. MeCowen & Co. at Louisville, Ky., have 
beon removed to Memphis as a result of the recent death of 
if. A. MeCowen, and R. L. Jurden, of Penrod, Jurden & 
MeCowen, has been elected president of that company to 
enccoed Mr. MeCowen. Hf. A. MeCowen & Co. own two mills, 
on t Bristol, Tenn., and the other at Logansport, [nd., and 
it is understood that both of these will be continued in 
operation, 
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THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT 

ASHVILLE, TENN., July 3.—The unexplained steadiness 
of the market continues in effect. Although there is no 
crying demand for any item and no greater volume of 
orders than It is possible to fill, conditions as a whole are 


highly gratifying to operators. ‘There has been a good call 
for onk flooring and the price is firm, but as a matter of fact 
there has been no noticeable decline in prices, although plain 


continues to be the weak feature of the market. Busi 
nie from furniture factories is spotty. Movement in export 
ocks, composed of special woods designed for war munitions, 
has been aetive during the past week, cars of both hickory 
uw valnut having been moved to seaboard with assurance 
‘ilable bottoms. 
Interruptions and embarrassments continue to be in effect 
result of the car shortage and embargoes and the con 
tion at distributing points has caused delay in forwarding 
many orders, Operators are, however, resigned to this condi 
tion of affairs and are gratefully accepting the few occasions 
n the railroads lower the bars, 
iuilding operations are going forward satisfactorily with 
interior finishing material in excellent demand, so that th: 


retvilers have no cause for complaint. Chestnut continues 

t © one of the most-sought-for items in the market, while 

ir in the lower grades is in satisfactory demand. ‘Thick 
improving. 
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AT THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS 


DIANAPOLIS, IND., July 5.—Demand for lumber shows 


I igns of diminishing judging from the report cov- 
ering the activities of the department of buildings during 
J Substantial gains in building operations were made 


ng the month over the corresponding period of last 
The report shows that 648 building permits were 

i | during June and that the amount involved in build 
it ontracts was $779,792, a gain of more than a quarter 
million dollars over June, 1915, Only 546 permits 
issued in June, 1915, and the improvements cost only 


$°/6,493, The increase during June over the corresponding 
1 of the previous year was $253,493. Since January 1 
p its have been issued for buildings valued at $4,161,705, 


ilue of buildings during the first half of last year being 
' $3,263,004, 
ARR 


FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL 
OLUMBUS, OHIO, July 3.—Trade is fairly good, al- 
gh the records do not come up to those of May, 
ving a falling off of 20 percent. The tone of the 
et is fair and prospects for the future are not considered 

Though building operations are active, retail stocks are 
rally large, especially in yellow pine, and buying is done 
to piece out broken items. Car shortage is interfering 

shipments to a certain extent, Collections are good in 

’ Jocality, Transit cars of yellow pine are numerous. 

W. Horton, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, re- 
‘a good demand for hardwoods, although the volume of 
ness is not up to the May records» Shipments are fairly 
pt when the scarcity of cars is taken into consideration. 
es are well maintained at previous levels. J. A. Ford, 
© Imperial Lumber Company, reports a good demand for 
iwoods for the season of the year. 
ie Columbus building department is a busy place, judging 

the report for June. During the month the department 
ed 289 permits having a valuation of $557,370, as com 
4d with 285 permits and a valuation of $410,370 for June, 

. For the six months of the year the department issued 
2 permits having a valuation of $4,161,435, as compared 

1,453 permits and a valuation of $2,486,360 for the cor 
onding period in 1915. 
inufacturers of doors, sash and millwork are having a 
| trade and prices are well maintained. 
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QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES 

CINCINNATI, Ont0, July 5.—As this is the mid-season 
in the lumber market there naturally has been some 
deeline in the volume of sales and yet there is a good 
amount of business being done, and prices remain quite satis 
factory. <All consuming factories are working well up to 
capacity and have been steady buyers. 

The market for sash, doors and millwork has broadened 
somewhat with the better weather and the expansion of 
building operations. Building permits issued are greater 
in number than for either 1914 or 1915, and the estimated 
value of the improvements is normal, For June there were 
1,560 permits issued, against 1,479 in June, 1915, and 1,232 
in June, 1914. The value of the improvements is $1,082, 
580, this June, in comparison with $540,035 in June, 1915, 
and $1,116,550 in June, 1914. Wor the half year there have 
been issued 8,297 permits for improvements valued at 
$5,272,605. For the first half of 1915 there were 8,072 
permits valued at $5,667,654, and for the first half of 1914 
there were 6,976 permits valued at $5,023,958. Suburban 
construction work has increased greatly as shown by the 
separate statistics of Norwood, a_ residential section, the 
June permits showing 4 gain of 200 percent over last June, 
and for the half year representing an increase of more than 
100 percent, 
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Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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IN SOUTHWESTERN BRITISH COLUMBIA 

Vancouver, B. C., July 3.— With a big production of 
logs in British Columbia during the last few months, 
there has been a strong agitation to have a cessation 
of operations for a month In the middle of summer, but it 
looks as ff this is not to happen. At the regular meeting of 
the British Columbian Loggers’ Association, held last week, 
this matter was discussed at some length, but unanimous 
action by the operators could not be secured. That the sub 
ject is a live one was shown by interviews published in a 
local paper, wherein some of the prominent loggers declared 
their willingness to close camps for a thirty-day perlod. Un 
less, however, unanimous action could be secured, an organ 
ized shutdown is not possible, and the outlook now ts that 
camps will operate until logs drop in price because of a sur 
plus and then a stop will be imperative. Another meeting of 
the loggers was held on June 30, a sort of last attempt before 
July 1 to effeet the end proposed, but nothing definite was 
arrlyed at. 

Only a few months ago application was made to the Goy 
ernment at Victoria to restrain the unlimited export of logs, 
it ee contended by some manufacturers that the supply 
was not sufficient. This point has now been overcome, fot 
there fs a surplus of about 40,000,000 feet on hand, and the 
prospect ts that it will be augmented, The cut for May was 
94,771,871 feet, which ts the second largest cut of the Prov 
ince, the nearest approach being that of September last, 
when 92,000,000 feet was the total. So far prices have not 
been materially affected, but the output of the camps can not 
be absorbed by the operating mills in the Province. Exports, 
too, have fallen off, and in May only about 8,000,000 was 
sent south. In Washington the camps have been catching up 
with the mills, and besides the shingle weavers’ strike has 
lessened the demand for the cedar used by the shingle manu 
facturers. 

At the session of the railway commission held this week 
in Vancouver one of the appeals that came up was that of 
lumber manufacturers against the proposal of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway to increase the minimum weight for certain 
varieties of lumber to 35,000 pounds for each car 86 feet 
in length. W. B. Lannigan, freight traffic manager of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, announced that a compromise had 
been effected. The minimum for 86-foot cars will be 85,000 
pounds and for smaller cars 80,000 pounds, 
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AT ONTARIO’S METROPOLIS 

Toronto, ONt., July 3.—With the advance of the 
season the building trade of Toronto and other industrial 
centers shows a marked improvement and lumber is 
moving more freely. Houses of the better class are in de 
mand and rents, which had fallen considerably, are now show 
ing an upward tendency, indicating that building is likely 
to be fairly active during the remainder of the season, Dx 
mand for pine and spruce for shell boxes has revived as 
additional orders for munitions have been given out The 
American export trade, though not quite so brisk as it was a 
few weeks ngo, is well maintained, Some lines of white pine, 
including 4-, 5- and 6-inch strips and some sizes of hemlock, 
are off the market. All branches of industry are seriously 
affected by the shortage of labor, due to enlistments. Most 
of the lumber mills are running short-handed and wages are 
from 15 to 20 percent higher than last season, Deliveric 
are also much delayed on account of the diffientty of obtain 
ing men to load cars, and teamsters. 

The new sawmill of Arthur Schram at Port Arthur was 
recently opened with a gang of seventy-five men operating 
day and night on an order for 3,000,000 feet for shipment to 
Chicago with other large contracts tn hand. 


NOTES FROM WESTERN CANADA. 


WINNIPEG, MAN., July 1:—Wet weather has somewhat 
handicapped the business at retail in the lumber trade of 
the prairie Provinces during the last week. Serious flood 
conditions have prevailed in Alberta and in the mountains, 
the mails having been delayed, and many of the industries 
in those centers either stopped or seriously threatened. 

According to the minister of lands for British Columbia no 
sawmill timber is being logged in the Fort George forest 
district, present operations being confined to the taking out 
of timber for bridge and road construction, mining develop 
ment and cordwood, and the future of the lumber industry 
in that country is looked upon as ie hopeful, The prairie 
demand for lumber has enabled one firm to resume cutting 
from a stock of logs that has been on hand for years, while 
another concern 1s preyertes to start up again. ‘The recent 
reduction in the freight rate on lumber between Fort George 
and Edmonton, Alta., will have a favorable effect and en 
courage the mills to cater for other than local needs. 

W. R. Lanigan, chief of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
freight department, with headquarters at Winnipeg, made a 
tour of the West as far as Vancouver, B, C., last week and 
is very optimistic regarding the future of the lumbering 
industry of western Canada. In a recent interview he de 
clared that back on the prairies there is a tremendous de 
mand for lumber springing up and that lumber will have to 
come from British Columbia. ‘The farmers last year made a 
tremendous fortune from their wheat and the result is that 
they want to build better barns and houses, 

W. MacDonald has purchased the plant of the Sperling 
Lumber Company at Sperling, B. C., and is moving it on the 
Pacific Highway, where he has an excellent timber limit, con 
taining about 6,000,000 feet. The large amount of spruce 
here makes this a very valuable holding and the new mill 
is expected to start operation this week. Another mill will 
be started on the Salmon in the vicinity of Jardine. This 
mill will be owned and operated by Councillor Williams, of 
Langley, B. C., and the timber will be secured along the 
Salmon River, the logs betas floated down that stream to 
the mill. Both mills will ship the finished product through 
Milner, The MacDonald mill will use a motor truck to haul 
the timber from the mill to the shipping point. 


California Sugar Pine and White Pine 


In Factory Grades and Clears. 
e * 

California Redwood 
In Bevel Siding and Finish. 
Eastern Shipments a Specialty. 
Get Our Prices 


Frank P. Doe Lumber Co. 


No. 16 California St., 





SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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[ FAIR ‘2x MORAN | 


WHOLESALE LUMBER 


Steamship Agents 








Coastwise and Export Shipments of Pacific Coast 
Lumber Products. 


Main Office, Fife Building 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Redwood 


lumber, siding, shingles, doors, 











window frames, lath, interior and 


exterior trim have no equal, You 
need it in your vard. Buy it right 
hy buying of 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
OF ILLINOIS 
JOHN D. MERSHON, President 
Largest Redwood Distributors 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
New York Chicago KansasCity Worcester Milwaukee 


Port Orford 
CEDAR 


is especially recommended for furniture manu- 
It's adaptability for natural finish, 
stain finish or enamel work makes it possible 











facturers. 


to use this wood for a great variety of pur 
poses in a furniture factory. 


Retail lumber dealers also find Port Orford 
Cedar to be a great business stimulator 
Get our prices now 


C. A. Smith Lumber Co. 
711 Syndicate Bldg., OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


We are also large manufacturers of Douglas Fir. 
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On Yard Stock 


is all right if your source of supply is depend- 
able. 


you will have a source of supply which will 
never fail you. 
on 


Hemlock, White Pine, Norway, 


The Stearns Salt & Lumber Co. 


Buying Short 





THE SOUTHWEST 











If you try 


OUR MIXED CAR SERVICE 


We-can give you this service 


All Grades and Thickness of 


Maple, Beech or Birch. 


LUDINGTON, MICH. 























DON’T FORGET 


We Specialize in Mixed Cars 


White Pine, Hemlock 


and Basswood Lumber 


Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, Sash, Doors, Blinds, 


Window Frames and Mouldings. 
Red Cedar Siding and Fir Doors. 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co., srzineca 


























Washington Fir 


California Redwood 
Cedar and Spruce Red Cedar Shingles 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment 
or from our Minnesota Transfer Warehouse. 


H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





















Pacific Coast 


Sullivan & Forbes, Inc. 


Lumber 


10th Floor Northwestern Bank Bidg., 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
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RED cedar P0510 














We Specialize in—and are manufacturers of 


Ax Split Posts 
& Round Posts 
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Western Red Cedar 


We have large stocks and 


Ship on all Roads. 








E. T. Chapin Co., sroxane. wash. 

















“GOOD POSTS QUICK” 


The Limdsley Bros. Co. 


Spokane, Washington. 









































































Timber Cruising Manual and Record 
BY E. A. CHASE. 
With text of instruction for timber cruising and blank 
pages conveniently arranged for cruising notes and records. 
Send for special circular. 


Prepaid, 75c; six for $4; dozen, $8. 
American Lumberman,*™ Since" ” 











IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 


Sr. Louis, Mo., July 3—Thomas E. Whitmarsh, of 
the W. T. Ferguson Lumber Company, who has been 
one of the most pessimistic among the yellow pine 
dealers, has now gone over to the bull side of the market. 
He thinks that there is going to be a marked improvement in 
the yellow pine situation. Inquiries are becoming decidedly 
more plentiful, and the tendency is distinctly toward improve- 
ment. ‘Some weeks ago,” he said, ‘‘I sounded nearly all the 
railway traffic managers in the country on the freight block- 
ade. Conditions may be a little better than they were, but 
in my opinion the blockade is likely to become worse when 
the weight of crop removal is placed upon it. From all re- 
ports as to present prospects, this demand for cars to move 
the crops is likely to be tremendous. This cause alone will 
send lumber up in obedience to the law that the harder a 
thing is to get, the higher the price is likely to be. The deal- 
ers who have been holding off in the belief that lumber is 
going still lower in price are going to be disappointed. 

Ww. J. Yardley, sales manager for the Sabine Lumber Com- 
pany, says his company has already advanced prices a little, 
and.ke believes the trade is going to receive still better prices. 
He sgys: “The stocks of the retail dealers are low, and they 
seem to have realized that prices are not going any lower. 
Hence an increasing number of inquiries.” 

G. P. Shehan, secretary of the Jennings-Berthold Lumber 
Company, says that his company has recently booked several 
good orders from eastern points. He states that there is a 
decidedly better tone to the market. 

J. A. Meyer, sales manager of the Consolidated Sawmills 
Company, said: ‘The yellow pine trade is as good as could 
be expected at this time of year, and we feel encouraged by 
the prospect. In about a month I look for a much brisker 
trade. In my opinion, the School of Salesmanship held last 
week was a decidedly good thing, and it is to be hoped that 
all the boys learned something.” 

“Yes, I look for some improvement in the yellow pine 
trade,” said C. S. Chesbro, secretary of the Louis Werner 
Sawmill Company. ‘In fact, there are already some evidences 
of improvement.” 

“Business in our line is a little better and we are hoping 
for improvement,” said Branch F. Spencer, sales manager of 
the T. H. Garrett Lumber Company. 

Despite the fact that this is vacation season the state of 
the lumber trade is considered very good. The trade is 
probably having more to do than it had at this time last 
season, General dealers report a slackening up to some 
extent in the demand from country dealers, but that is to 
be expected at this time of the year. ‘To offset this there 
has been some increase in the demand from other quarters. 

The building record for the first six months of the year 
shows that permits totalling $6,792,512 were issued, against 
$6,505,003 for the same months of 1915. This is a gain of 
$288,509, or 4.43 percent. The report includes neither the 
new Statler Hotel nor the Post-Dispatch Building, which 
will be included in the report of the latter half of the year. 
The high cost of building materials, especially steel, has had 
a retarding effect on building and minor labor troubles have 
caused delay. Considering these things the report is deemed 
very satisfactory. 

John A. Reheis, president of the St. Louis Lumber Com- 
pany, is one of those who believe from the advices he has 
received from traffic managers that the car shortage next 
fall may be unprecedented. ‘Now is a good time to buy,” 
says Mr. Reheis. ‘‘While we are not rushing frantically into 
the market, we are not passing up anything we think we 
can make money out of. Trade is fairly good with us—as 
good as could be expected.” 

J. W. Fry, manager of the Luehrmann Hardwood Lumber 
Company, wishes to be set down as an optimist as to the 
lumber situation. He finds nothing startling in trade at the 
present time, but says that there are good prospects, espe- 
cially in the gums. 

Louis E. Clark, of the Huttig Sash & Door Company, be- 
lieves the fall business will be large, as all reports by travel- 
ing salesmen of the company show excellent crop prospects. 
As an evidence of large building operations the company is 
receiving special orders in increasing volume. 





IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT 

Kansas City, Mo., July 4.—A week of high temper- 
atures has put the Missouri-Kansas district in a more 
optimistic mood. The hot weather has brought the corn 
crop along in fine shape and it now is in far better shape 
than at this time for several years. Absence of rain has 
been ideal for the wheat harvest also and the reports are 
more encouraging than the forecasts made. With the im- 
provement in the crop outlook country dealers are taking 
more interest in the lumber situation. One of the large 
lineyard operators in Missouri placed an order yesterday 
for seventeen cars, which he had been holding several weeks 
to see how the corn prospects developed, and several in- 
quiries have come in since the warm wave came. The fear 
of a car shortage is causing some of the southern yellow 
pine mills to make a special effort to get orders to move 
now while equipment is still available. 

Last week most of the salesmen of the big southern yellow 
pine manufacturers of Kansas City attended the salesman- 
ship school in St. Louis, and so there was much less work 
among the trade than usual for the week, but in spite of 
that the volume of business was very good. 

E. BE. Woods, a retailer at Claremore, Okla., and one of the 
directors of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, is a 
candidate for the Republican nomination to the legislature 
in his district. 





IN AN EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER 


Houston, Trex., July 3.—With the yellow pine market 
practically at a standstill, the lumbermen of this section 
are sitting tight and wondering where it will all end. 
Many dealers are taking advantage of the situation to “rest 
up” and do a little vacationing. In the meantime the mar- 
ket shows tendencies of growing still weaker. 

Prices have dropped $2 a thousand within the last two 
or three weeks, previous to which time there was a cut and 
they are $8 off the list price. No change is expected for at 
least thirty days unless it be a continuation of the down- 
ward trend. However, prices are not much lower than they 
were about a year ago at this time. 

Some dealers are taking advantage of the situation, be- 
lieving this is a good time to buy and stock their yards for 
the fall trade, especially in view of the imminent car short- 
age. Many mills are running on short time and are notify- 
ing the trade that they are curtailing. 

H. S. Boykin, sales manager of the Chicago Lumber & Coal 
Company, declared that indications pointed to the market 
picking up soon. He reported numerous inquiries and mills 
well supplied with all the timber cutting they could handle. 
A number of railroad inquiries are out and the lines are 
nin deg small items. The car material market has been 
quiet. ; 


SOUTHEAST TEXAS MANUFACTURING POINTS 


BEAUMONT, TEx., July 3.—With reports coming in 
from all sections of Texas and the middle West telling 
of the excellent crop conditions and the unusual activity 
in city building, Beaumont lumber manufacturers feel con- 
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fident that summer and fall buying will be much stronger 
than that of May and June. At present and, in faci for 
several weeks the curtailment of production has reduced the 
output about 16 percent and stocks at the mills are gradually 
diminishing, indicating that orders are exceeding the pro- 
duction. ‘There are many mills in this district whose stocks 
already are scarcely normal. Despite the inactivity o{ the 
market during the last month the scarcity of cars continues 

Several changes have been made in retail yards at Port 
Arthur during the last few weeks. The BE. A. Laughlin lum. 
ber Company has enlarged its yards, built new sheds and 
erected a 2-story frame office building. These yards now 
occupy a half block of ground. The other half of the same 
block is utilized by the yards of the Port Arthur Lumber 
Company, formerly the Turnbow Lumber Company. The 
storage space of three yards was also increased and new 
sheds were built for finished stock. 

The Lake Lumber Company has established retail yards at 
Port Arthur. This concern heretofore sold direct from cary 
at that point. ; 

A few days ago the George W. Smyth Lumber Company, of 
Beaumont, established retail offices in the C. E. Smith Builq- 
ing at Port Arthur. Deliveries are being made by automo- 
bile truck from the company’s “big white yards’ at Beau- 
mont, 22 miles distant. 


ORANGE, TEX., July 3.—Local lumbermen are sitting 
tight in the saddle, sticking by their poliey of curtail- 
ment of output, and are feeling optimistic as to the 
final outcome of the present depression. They report little 
change in the situation during the last week and they are 
understood to be making no concessions in prices. Ah en- 
couraging tone is noted in the more recent advices from the 
European war zone. Men who have, from the first, sympa- 
thized with the German cause believe that there can be no 
end of the war except in a victory for the Allies and there- 
fore greet the reported Ally successes as harbingers of peace 
—and point out that there could be no bigger boost for the 
lumber trade of this section than peace in Europe, 

Orangeites will go in large numbers to Beaumont and Port 
Arthur to celebrate the glorious fourth, there being no pro- 
gram for the day locally. The local mills, other industrial 
plants and all mercantile establishments are observing the 
day by elosing. 

At the annual meeting of the Gum Cove Oil Company stock. 
holders, held here today, F. H. Farwell, general manager of 
the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company, was reélected presi- 
dent of the oil company. This company has brought in 
several paying wells in the Vinton field and is prosperous. 

Coming all the way by rail from Oregon, the masts, top- 
masts and jibboom for the big five-masted schooner that is 
being constructed at the Swails’ shipyard here for Henry 
Piaggio and his associates arrived in Orange Monday morn- 
ing. ‘The big timbers, of Oregon fir, came to Orange on three 
40-foot flat cars. The mainmasts are 90 feet in length, 28 
inches diameter at butt and 22 inches at top, octagonal 
sawn and tapered. There are six of these long sticks and 
five topmasts, fifty feet in length, also octagonal and tapered 
and a square stick for the jibboom, 24 by 24 inches, about 
forty feet in length. Freight charges on the three cars 
approximate $800. 

Mr. Piaggio, who arrived in the city this morning from 
his Gulfport headquarters, declares the timbers good speci- 
mens of Oregon fir. He finds the work on vessels that are 
being built here—three are under construction for himself 
and associates at the Swails’ yard—progressing satisfactorily, 
He states that more pressure will be put on, though, and the 
force of men at work considerably increased. 3 


CENTRAL SOUTH 


CRESCENT CITY NEWS 

New Orueans, La., July 3.—Advices from Gulfport, 
Miss., state that contracts have been signed by the Ed- 
ward Hines Lumber Company and the Gulf & Ship Island 
Railroad which insure the erection by the former con- 
cern o'f a large sawmill in Gulfport. The contract pro- 
vides that work will be begun by both parties within 
thirty days after the titles to the selected mill site have 
been approved and passed. The railway company, it is 
understood, will lay tracks from the mill site into the 
timber to be developed, in addition to the sidings con- 
necting it with the main line and port terminals. The 
first of these logging tracks will be built from Ten Mile 
west, over a roadbed already constructed. Surveyors 
employed by the Hines interests were reported in Gulf- 
port last week, making surveys of the mill site with a 
view to locating the log pond ete. 

A telegram from Natchez, Miss., declares that the 
sawmill of the Foster Creek Lumber & Manufacturing 
Company will be located in Wilkinson County, instead of 
in Amite County. The timber holdings of the company 
are situated in both these counties and it had been re- 
ported hitherto that the mill would be erected in Amite, 
near Gloster. The Natchez story is based upon the al- 
leged receipt by one of the Wilkinson County supervisors 
of a letter from General Manager Stephenson of the 
Foster Creek company, announcing the decision to build 
the mill in Wilkinson. 

Frank B. Williams, head of the big cypress company 
which bears his name, has presented a handsome building 
at the corner of Thalia and Annunciation streets to the 
New Orleans Day Nursery. The building was originally 
a residence. It had been used by the:day nursery asso- 
ciation for some time, but was lost to it through lack 
of ‘funds. 

Albert I. Michell, who recently resigned his position 
as sales manager of the Krauss Bros. Lumber Company 
to become southern representative of the Western Lum- 
ber Company, Columbus, Ohio, has opened an office in 
the Perrin building, this city. 

Graves & Patenotte (Inc.), with offices in New Orleans, 
began the operation of their mill at Roberts, La., on 
June 26. The mill has a capacity of 40,000 feet. 

















CENTRAL LOUISIANA NOTES 


ALEXANDRIA, LA., July 3.—Shipments for the week are 
about equal to those for the corresponding period last 
month, with demand steadier and prices showing a0 
upward tendency om several items and a slight falling off on 
others. Daily circular letters are received telling of addi- 
tional mills curtailing, while several of the mills have started 
cutting hardwoods three days a week. Other reports state 
that they will shut down completely unless there is an 1!i- 
provement in yellow pine market conditions. The consensus 
is that there will be a turn for the better before July 15 and 
several mills have withdrawn from the market_ entire:’, 
Many cars of dimension have been offered at $9 off list, but 
have been refused by mills in this territory. 
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Local building activities continue rather brisk, with a con- 
siderable construction going on in the rural communities. 
The money market shows decided improvement, especially in 
the farming districts, as the farmers are beginning to realize 

i their crops, which are bringing top prices, : 
a Timber bills are still offered in fair volume with the 
demand heavy on a goign especially rd eg ody 

ies atest quotations on stringers are (x16— eet, 

= by 0. + ae : $1 a lineal foot. Last week demand for A MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER 


rough heart ties showed considerable increase, latest quota- 
tions for _Tx8—9 feet being $17 f. o. b. mill.) Demand for 
emailer timbers is steady and prices are about the same as 
heretofore. No large inquiries have been submitted lately, 
put nevertheless they show up well in the aggregate. Car 
materia! demand has slackened in the last week, with a slight 


weakening in prices of 50 cents to $1, inquiries calling for 
1-inch, which is in heaviest demand. Flooring demand is 
only fair with prices about the same as last reported, demand 


being heavy on B and better edge grain, latest quotations 
heing $26.50 to $27, and B and better flat grain at $18.50 to 
819.50. Ceiling demand is about the same as flooring, with 
prices on the better grades showing a slight improvement, 
with the request better on higher grades than on the lower 
grades. Bevel siding demand and prices are about the same 
as heretofore. Drop siding shows a falling off of 50 cents 
to $1 on all grades, with demand only fair, inquiries being 
heavier on higher grades. Demand for B and better rough 
finish is good and prices hold steady, with other grades only 
in fair demand and prices about the same as last reported. 
Demand and prices for boards are steady with inquiries 
heavy on No. 2, especially 1x12. The same can be said as to 
fencing with 1x6 No. 2 leading in demand, Shiplap still 
holds its former place as to demand and prices are steady, 
with inquiries strong on 1x8 No. 2 and 1x10 No. 2. Dimen- 
sion demand is good with prices about stationary, latest quo- 
tations being $8 to $8.50 off the list. Several mills report 
that they are oversold on almost all dimension and that 
stocks are badly broken. No. 8 stock demand is somewhat 
better than last week and prices are about the same as last 
reported, No. 3 stock not being in such good demand the last 
month or two several mills report a well assorted stock and 
a surplus on some items. . 

Gum still leads in demand in the hardwood market, with 
inquiries heavy on box boards. Car supply is almost back 
to normal and mills in this district report business brisk and 
prices holding steady. 





FROM ALABAMA’S CSPITAL 

MonrcomErY, ALA., July 3—‘‘ Reports which we have 
received the last week indicate that nearly all of the 
sawmills in Montgomery County are operating six days 
a week and indications are that several mills, recently 
constructed, will begin operation within the next month,” 
said T. L. Bear, manager of the Cramton Lumber Company, 
of this city. Mr. Bear’s company is interested to a great 
extent in building model residences in Montgomery and 
recently the company has completed several new homes. 

“There are few mills now operating five days a week, 
however,” he said, ‘but it is only a matter of a few weeks 
until these mills will operate steadily six days. The price 
of lumber in Alabama, especially the better grade, remains 
about normal, and indications are that there will be no 
material change soon.” 





aaa 


IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA 

SureveporT, La., July 3.—Yellow pine conditions this 
week are more encouraging than they have been for 
several weeks, and prospects are steadily improving. 
Demand is undoubtedly increasing and prices generally hold 
firm, with some instances of higher figures being paid. That 
the demand is going to improve right along now and prices 
are going to enjoy .corresponding improvement is the consen- 
sus among the trade hereabouts. 

One class of stock on which prices are very strong is car 
siding. There were orders for this stock the last few days 
at an advance of $1, voluntarily offered. On all other items, 
it is announced, the prices are very firm, and the tendency is 
for the figures to improve. 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS 

HattiesBurG, Miss., July 3.—Manufacturers from this 
section who have recently visited the consuming terri- 
tory are somewhat optimistic over the outlook for the 
lumber business in the near future, as they are of the 
opinion that the retailers will begin buying yard and 
shed stock during July, provided no further concessions 
are made by the mills. As timbers continue in excellent 
demand at good prices the mills will make as little small 
material as possible. Buyers who have recently taken 
on large timbers at a cheap price are up in the air as 
the mills have been able to hold the price on twelve- 
inch and larger timbers to nearly the same list received 
during the best time of last winter. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST | 


OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS 


Norvo.k, Va., July 1.—The North Carolina pine mar- 
ket has been very quiet during the last week and indica- 
tions of a quickening in demand are not glaringly appar- 
ent. So far as the price situation is concerned, some of the 
mills are not so strong as others, and while prices are weak 
they have not receded with the rapidity expected by many on 
the other side of the fence. The number of inquiries coming 
in Is small and the plain fact is that there is little or no 
demand for lumber. On cargo orders, however, the situation 
is a little changed and if stock moved out promptly the miiis 
have becn shading their prices slightly, but only after a hard 
ght and due more to getting rid of some accumulated stock 
than anything else, 

As stated before, some of the large plants have curtailed 
Tom 25 percent to as high as 50 percent, but beginning July 
1 and continuing until there is a decided turn for the better 
in the demand the curtailment will be very general in char- 
acter, especially among the kiln-dried operations, and will 
Tun from 3314 percent to 50 percent of the normal output. 














SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE 


Savannau, Ga., July 3.—There has been some im- 
Provenient in the lumber situation with the opening up 
m full of the building season in sufficient volume to 
keep the market stable under otherwise unfavorable condi- 
‘ons. There are many rumors of great things impending in 
po trade, and none of them has materialized. None of the 
ealers seems to be despondent, however, and the mills are 
Pegging along under reduced pressure and with smaller crews. 
“a fenerally conceded that with a resumption of overseas 









trad a boom in the lumber industry will immediately mate- 
alize. At present there are few ships for handling lumber 
and n: al stores. Several mixed cargoes have, however, gone 
Hed Within the last thirty days, and still other vessels are now 
fain - The naval stores industry is in a worse condition 

an the lumber trade, as this great southern industry has 
Probably suffered more from the effects of the European war 


an any other one American business. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 5—A remarkable record is 
being made in Minneapolis in building operations. The 
June record of permits showed another increase and a 
total of $1,685,000, compared with $1,535,000 for June of 
last year. This brought the total for six months of 1916 
up to $10,573,325, compared with $7,726,755 for the same 
months last year, and at this rate the present year promises 
to eclipse the record of the banner year of 1914. 

High water on the upper Mississippi has caused some 
trouble to the lumber companies, but no mills are down. 
The Northland Pine Company mills have plenty of logs. 
The boom company drive is at Little Falls, and the work 
of sluicing logs over the dam there is suspended until the 
water goes down. About 300,000 feet of logs in the boom 
just above St. Paul, that had gone past the mills here in 
the spring, were carried away again by this last rise, but are 
being picked up farther down the river. 

Kenneth P. Gregg, manager of the retail department of 
the Northland Pine Company in the twin cities, is a corporal 
in Battery B of the First Minnesota Field Artillery. The 
battery is recruited up to requirements and will go through 
a physical examination this week.. It is not known when 
it may be ordered to the Mexican border. ‘This is a horse 
battery and the only one in the west. Mr. Gregg was named 
in the primaries last March as one of the twelve progressive 
party presidential electors for Minnesota. He has with- 
drawn his name in a letter to the secretary of state, de- 
claring for Charles E. Hughes. 

Retail yards in Minneapolis have been having a good deal 
of trouble with a strike of teamsters, called by the union 
on all industries that refuse to hire only union drivers. 
Men who refused to go out have been threatened and de- 
liveries have been delayed considerably. Some yards, de- 
pending on horse delivery entirely, have been badly tied up, 
but those with auto trucks have done fairly well, and the 
strike seems to be subsiding. 

H. Booraem of the Booraem-Powell Lumber Company is on 
a visit to the company’s headquarters at South Bend, Ind. 

C. D. Gibbs of the Stack-Gibbs Lumber Company, Gibbs, 
Idaho, has been here looking over the situation in lumber. 

E. J. Gillouley, sales manager of the Foster-Latimer Lum- 
ber Company, Mellen, Wis., has been a business visitor to 
this market. 

Local salesmen of western lumber who have returned from 
visits to mills and headquarters offices include George L. 
Curkendall, with the Milwaukee Land Company; F. H. 
Meyer, with the E. K. Wood Lumber Company, and J. M. 
Montgomery, with the Humbird Lumber Company. 

T. J. Humbird, president of the Humbird Lumber Com- 
pany, Sandpoint, Idaho, has been here calling on friends in 
the retail trade, together with J. M. Montgomery, the com- 
pany’s local representative. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES 


DututH, MINN., July 5—June was a big month in 
building permits in Duluth, the number being 263 and 
calling for the expenditure of a total of $420,572. June 
was also the largest month in 1915, but June this year ex- 
ceeded it by more than $20,000. Permits for the first six 
months of the present year have aggtegated 983 and $1,829, 
465 as compared with 932 permits and $1,370,493 for the 
same period in 1915. 

The Virginia & Rainey Lake Company is operating five 
summer logging camps, and the company’s mills at Vir- 
ginia, Minn., are producing 750,000 feet of lumber daily. 
The I. W. W., which organization is fomenting strikes 
among the miners of the Mesaba range, made an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to cause a strike at the lumber mills. 


LUMBER TRANSPORTATION 


(Concluded from Page 43.) 
which was unable to determine the exact amount of the 
overcharge on the record as it stands. 

The American Woods Corporation is given $23.73 repara- 
ation on account of an overcharge on two carloads of 
lumber shipped from Statesville, N. C., to Jersey City, 
N. J., and on one carload of lumber shipped from Elkin, 
N. C., to New York, which the commission finds was 
misrouted. In the same complaint a claim was made 
against the Southern Railway and its connections on 
nineteen carloads of lumber shipped from Taylorsville, 
Bridgewater, Hildebran, Elkin and Statesville, N. C., to 
Jersey City and Newark, N. J., New York City and 
Brooklyn, on account of alleged misrouting. The latter 
shipments were moved via Potomac Yard, Va., while a 
lower rate applied via Pinners Point. Complainant con- 
tended that it was the duty of the carriers to send the 
shipments over the route taking the lower rate. The 
commission finds that in sending them via Potomac Yard 
the carriers complied with the only routing instructions 
given by shipper. 

The commission in another decision awards $204 repara- 
tion to the E. I. Du Pont De Nemours Powder Company, 
of Wilmington, Del., on account of overcharges on certain 
shipments of box shooks from Smiths Mills, Me., to 
Newbridge, Del. The Maine Central and connecting lines 
collected 17 cents per 100 pounds, which the commission 
holds was excessive to the extent that it exceeded 15 
cents, 

In an order made public today the commission further 
suspended from July 9 until January 9, 1917, the opera- 
tion of certain schedules in tariffs filed by Agents R. H. 
Countiss and F. W. Gomph, which contain proposed 
increased rates on lumber and forest products from points 
in California to destinations in New Mexico. 








THE SAGINAW VALLEY 


Bay Crty-SaGinaw, Micu., July 3.—Business condi- 
tions in Bay City and Saginaw continue prosperous, and 
with industries booming, population growing, and many 
new homes being erected the lumber trade is naturally 
feeling the effects. Prices remain good, and the prospects 
are bright. 

Reports of the postoffices, internal revenue and customs 
offices of the two cities for the past fiscal year, ending 
June 30, show big gains, with the records being broken 
in many cases. Deputy Collector of Customs J. E. Summer 
of Saginaw reports that the value of imports into Saginaw 
during the year amounted to $487,857, a large portion of 
which was lumber brought in from Canadian ports. The 
high marks in imports were during the summer months 


- when lumber was moving, the biggest month being Septem- 


ber with $101,128. The imports into Saginaw during June 
were 2,594,460 feet of lumber and 1,149,650 pieces of lath. 








And want your inquiries and orders 
when in the market for 


Za Washington ™ Wrsciitmcc’ 


White Pine, Western Soft Pine, White 
Idaho Fir, Fir and Larch. ‘ 


California *“"*wiaSttertine 
Northern “*“Witesta Heme.’ “™ 


OUR GUARANTEE 


Good Grades. Prompt Shipments. 
Right Prices. Satisfied Customers. 





entral Warehouse. Lumber Co. _ 
‘The Home of Quality” Minnesota Transfer,Minn, 


White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock at all times 
a complete essortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin 
White Pine Timber and is of a very soft tex- 
ture. Shop Lumber and Factory Selects are 
our Specialties. 














We solicit your business. 











Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN. 











The Quality and Service of 


Northland’sPine 


Cannot Be Equaled 


With an annual production of 725,000,000 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 
always of the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















The Allyn Blackwell - Panhandle 


Co. Idaho : 
Lumber Co. | yy ldahe. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO For OHIO TRADE. 
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AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


PITTSBURGH - NEW YORK - BOSTON 
Established 1887 


WHITE PINE 


Silver - Idaho - Mich. - Minn. 
and California White Pines 


ALSO YELLOW PINE AND HARDWOODS 








IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 
CALIFORNIA & 
OREGON STOCKS 


White Pine 


LONG and SHORT LEAF 


ALSO) 'Y ellow Pine 
WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 














West Penn Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 
WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
VALALA LALA LAA AAA AIAIAIEA 























Pie BOX Lumber 


Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine. 


B. W. Cross Lumber Co., erzrssurcH: PA. 



















PHILADELPHIA 











William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
—Mantfacturers and Wholesalers— 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 
LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 




















Maraschino Idaho White Pine 


A Good Cash Customer says: 
*“‘Your grades cannot be beat and your siding 
has Tonawanda stock skinned a mile.” 


Our No. 1 Barn runs 50 per cent. dressing and 
Our No. 2 Barn runs 50 per cent. No. 1 Barn. 


—_ AC. Bruner Company 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











Everything in 
North Carolina Pine 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


FRAMING, ROOFERS AND FACTORY 
FLOORING A SPECIALTY. 


Hallowell & Souder, pitabetPnia’Pa. 








THOMAS E. COALE LUMBER CO. 
206-210 Bellevue Court Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Solicits ail inquiries for 


White Pine, Spruce, Hemlock, Yellow Pine 


HARDWOODS OF ALL KINDS. 














PUGET SOUND NOTES 


SEATTLE, WasuH., July 1.—Puget Sound loggers have 
recently made a canvass of the field to determine the 
amount of logs in stock on the Sound. The result of the 
canvass shows a healthy condition and a surplus of logs 
in the water below normal. However, as the log market is 
particularly affected by the mills engaging in cargo trade 
and as the conditions brought about by dearth of offshore 
tonnage have been greatly irritated by the recent longshore- 
men’s strike it is felt that the logs in the water are suffi- 
cient to take care of the present midsummer demand and it 
is practically assured that the principal logging operations 
will keep their camps closed during all of July. This will 
undoubtedly cause the price of logs to remain firm during 
the midsummer season and will clean up the logs held by 
loggers, before the camps reopen. 

According to West Coast Lumbermen’s Association figures, 
75 percent of the sawmills of western Washington and west- 
ern Oregon will be closed down for an average period of ten 
days beginning July 3. This is the annual Fourth of July 
close down and it is estimated that the production this 
year will be decreased during that period 150,000,000 feet 
of lumber. In addition to this practically all of the mills 
in the Pacific Northwest will operate on a five-day-a-week 
schedule during July. 

IF. D. Fobes, manager of the Chicago Lumber & Coal 
Company’s Seattle office, has been made one of the executors 
and principal heirs in the will of the late E. N. Fobes, of 
this city. The will was filed for probate this week and it 
distributes a valuable estate among the relatives of the 
deceased. 

J. P. McGoldrick, of the McGoldrick Lumber Company, 
Spokane, was in Seattle this week, retufning from Chase, 
b. C., where he had been visiting the operations of the 
Adams River Lumber Company, in which he is heavily 
interested. Before leaving for his home in Spokane Mr. 
McGoldrick motored to American Lake to visit his son Carol, 
who is in the mobilization camp of the national guard and 
will probably leave very shortly for the Mexican border. 

C. W. Reighard, of Kansas City, Mo., with his wife and 
daughter has been spending several weeks in Seattle. Mr. 
Reighard has been connected with the Chicago Lumber & 
Coal Company for the last twelve years. He owns a ranch 
at Birmingham, Wash., near Seattle, and has been spend- 
ing some time at that point. 

The Carnation Lumber & Shingle Mill Company, this city, 
was organized and incorporated during the week, with a 
capital of $100,000. The incorporators are L. B. Swafford 
and Carton Burnett. Mr. Swafford has formerly operated 
in the shingle business in Seattle, running the Smith Cove 
Shingle Company, and Mr. Burnett is connected with a 
prominent jewelry firm in this city. 

U. K. Swift, vice president and manager of the Lester 
W. David Lumber Company, this city, says the volume of 
business coming in for the last ten days has exceeded the 
business for the previous twenty days. Mr. Swift thinks 
the steadying place in the market has come and looks for 
an improvement in the market in the near future, 

C. B. Yandell, executive secretary of the Seattle Chamber 
of commerce, returned this week from a visit to Washing- 
ton, D. C., where he went on business in connection with 
legislative matters of particular interest to Seattle and the 
Northwest. Mr. Yandell said that while in Washington he 
held conferences with Dr. E. E. Pratt, chief of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, and that Dr. Pratt 
declared that his department would send a man to Europe 
not later than August 7 of this year to make an investiga- 
tion looking forward to the extending of markets for lumber 
during the reconstruction period, following the close of the 
present European struggle. It is planned to have this 
agent spend eight months in Belgium, France and other 
devastated territory, gathering data, which the lumbermen 
may use in extending their markets. 

-Bruce Fair, of Fair & Moran, San Francisco, was a visitor 
in Seattle and other north Pacific coast points this week. 
Fair & Moran are shipping a large amount of lumber from 
north Pacific coast ports at present and during the week 
consummated the purchase of the Hicks-Hauptman Navi- 
ag Company’s fleet, which consisted of one schooner and 
three steamers. 





COMMENCEMENT BAY LUMBER NEWS 


Tacoma, WASH., July 3.—The bottom is practically 
out of the shingle market and there are very little demand 
and no profit in the business for the mill at present 
prices, according to Charles E. Hagberg, secretary-treasurer 
of the Pacific Shingle Company, which operates the largest 
straight shingle mill in Tacoma. Prices offered the mills 
for stars are $1.35 and for clears $1.80, Mr. Hagberg states, 
and this with the price of labor up 25 percent in the last 
few months and shingle logs selling at $12.50 to $13. The 
Pacific company is shutting down its mill this week for an 
indefinite period, depending on the condition of the market, 
probably for three or four weeks. Meanwhile some improve- 
ments are to be made in the plant, which has an output of 
200,000 shingles a day, including two new upright shingle 
machines to replace two now in the mill, increasing the 
capacity slightly. TIesides these some minor overhauling and 
repairs wil! be done. 

The Lister Manufacturing Company finds a fair market 
for its output of columns and allied products, with the 
market perhaps a little quieter now than a few months ago, 
but demand fair and prices firm. The company shut 
down Monday and Tuesday for the Fourth, resuming work 
Wednesday. Gov. Ernest Lister, who is president of the 
company, was in Tacoma from the capital for a few hours 
Tuesday for a conference with local city officials concerning 
labor troubles on the Tacoma waterfront. 





ON POSSESSION SOUND 


EVERETT, WaASH., July 1—The lumber mills are now 
operating on a five day a week schedule. Just how 
long this will be in effect is not definitely known but, 
as W. H. Boner, of the Weyerhaeuser Lumber Company, 
states, as soon as conditions improve and the demand and 
prices of lumber show a greater stability, they will revert to 
the original schedule. 

The number of shingle mills operating is gradually increas- 
ing. The C. B. Shingle Company started up June 26. This 
mill is operating under the same conditions as existed prior 
to the time shingle operatives declared a strike against the 
mill owners. The C. B. mill is operating at present with half 
a crew. 

The Eclipse mill will close down July 3. Little importance 
is attached to this, however, as this period will be during the 
holidays and also certain necessary repairs will be made. 
The mill will not remain idle more than a week or ten days. 
There is little activity manifest along the waterfront. he 
longshoremen have again tied up shipments and the only 
vessels that are being loaded are those that have not been 
placed on the unfair list. 

The tugboat owners of Puget Sound at a recent mses Fa 
Seattle decided unanimously not to recognize the union. he 
closed shop principle and recognition of the union are the 
chief things the strikers are asking for. Harry Ramwell, of 
the American Tug Boat Company, states that the men have 
chosen a very poor time to strike, as the camps are closing 
down and there would be little or no work for the tugboats. 
The places of the strikers have been filled and there is a long 


FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST | 


wetting list. The tugboat men have asked the mills for a 
slight increase in towing charges to offset the increased cost 
of operation. 


Glen Hulbert, son of William Hulbert, the well known 
Everett logger, has bought an interest with Fred K. Baker in 
the Baker mill. Mr. Hulbert is a son-in-law of Mr. Baker 
and a recent graduate from Yale. 





AROUND THE GRAYS HARBOR COUNTRY 


ABERDEEN AND Hoquiam, WaSsH., July 1.—Orders have 
fallen off slightly but millmen say that this is an annual 
occurrence around the Fourth of July. Mills have been 
operating steadily and cargo shipments have been sent out 
from this port at regular intervals, though not as frequently 
as before the longshoremeh’s strike. Prices are slightly lower 
than they have been, but the lumber market as a whole 
appears to be firm, 

The lumber mill of the Aberdeen Lumber & Shingle Com. 
pany, South Aberdeen, will close down the last of this week 
for a short period wens which the company intends to make 
improvements and to give the mill a thorough overhauling, 
Among other new machinery which the company intends to 
install is a large modern blower system to cest $1,700. The 
dry kilns being built for shingles are nearing completion, 
The company is constructing a large office near the sawmill, 
which wiil cost $5,000 when completed and is to be finished 
beautifully on the interior with selected native woods, 

The plant of the Wilson Brothers Lumber Company is 
operating after a close down for the installation of new 
machinery. Numerous repairs were made during the shut- 
down and every ey cay gene made to insure steady operation 
in the future. The night crew has been taken off because the 
oe ene's strike has made it impossible to load vessels 
rapidly. 

The plant of the Donovan Lumber Company closed down 
during the week and it is the intention of the company to 
install some new machinery during this time and to over- 
haul the mill thoroughly. 

The Federal Mill Company’s plant remains idle and it Is 
not known definitely when operations will be resumed. This 
mill was purchased by Edward Hulbert and the Christensen 
interests a few months ago and put in condition to operate 
steadily, but was forced to close on account of the long- 
shoremen’s strike. 

Most of the logging camps in the vicinity of Grays Harbor 
are closed down and many more will close at the end of this 
week, At present there is a fair supply of logs on the market, 
but not enough to permit any lengthy closing of the camps. 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., July 1.—Mills and logging 
camps throughout northwestern Washington closed to- 
night for the Independence Day celebrations. Some 
of the mills will close for one or two days, others for a week 
or so. The camps will be idle for from five days to a month, 
Some loggers are undecided how long they will remain inac- 
tive, but the probabilities are that a good percentage of them 
will not resume operation until August, because of the unsat- 
isfactory market conditions. 

June has proved a record breaker for the Great Northern 
and Northern Pacific in the Bellingham territory. In the 
first twenty days their traffic amounted to as much as during 
the whole of June last year. The Bellingham & Northern’s 
increase was not proportionately so great, but it was satis- 
factory. With the opening of new logging camps on its lines 
in July and August it will enjoy a heavy fall business. By 
August four camps will be shipping timber over its system to 
Bellingham, whereas now there are but two shippers. The 
new camps will be those of A. W. Knight and the McCoy- 
I ie Timber Company. c 
Blaine shingle mills are running overtime. Three are oper- 
ating night crews and the weekly production is thirty car- 
loads of shingles. wee: 
Two email achooners are due to arrive at the E. K. W ood 
mill in July to load combined cargoes of 500,000 feet for the 
west Coast. 


ON THE WILLAMETTE RIVER 


PortLaNnD, Ore., July 1.—Since the mills in the Co- 
iumbia River district have begun a curtailment of their 
output to commensurate with the demand for fir lumber, 
the logging camps in the district have found Chomecinys 
facing a surplus of saw logs in the water and the ne 
will probably be the shutting down of several camps in 4 
near future. The heavy surplus has caused a weakening . 
log prices and the loggers feel it will be better to — 
operations for a time than further to weaken the — 
The matter was discussed at an informal luncheon ond 
today in the Chamber of Commerce rooms by & dozen —_ 
bers of the Columbia River Loggers’ Association instead 0 
he monthly meeting. 

’ Curtailment of the output of lumber is already well ‘un; 
der way for as a result of the campaign to “go nag ll 
most of the mills on the river are now operating only f ne 
days a week and two or three will reduce the time to _ 
days. A couple of mills have shut down completely on ac- 
count of high water in the river interfering with their op 
eration. These are the plants of the St. Johns and a 
sula lumber companies. At the Peninsula Lumber es 
plant work is being pushed on the shi building yards 

are being established in connection with the mill. ia elle 

But the lumbermen and loggers, too, have not lost’ — 
They see a large volume of business in sight as soon . po 
European war is over and carriers become available aed 
the foreign and canal trades. Many entertain the = a 
that the war will be over in a few months and that : aol 
after the demand for lumber of the kind manufacturs : wed 
will exceed all — . a strike 
temporaril ut a crimp in coastwise business. - 

C H. Wheeler, who conducts one of the largest logeis 
operations in the State, at Cochran on the line of the igo 
Railroad & Navigation Company, has begun installing . 
at that place to cut third grade logs that will not Se 
shipment to Portland. ‘These logs are hauled by = of 
the Willamette River at a point a few miles age 
Portland and thence rafted to the various mills. ag wh ae 
mill will have a daily capacity of 40,000 feet. The sero 5 
camp now puts in i at a. e = Lidgerw 

achine has just been added to the equipment. sea 
eer the ee meeting of the stockholders and aoe 
of the Booth-Kelly Lumber Company held at Bugene, ted 
June 25, James B. Danaher, of Detroit, Mich., was ¢ aan 

resident: to succeed Frank H. Buck, who died Se 
Frindiaco, Cal., several months ago. Other officers D eae 
are R. A. Booth, of Eugene, vice president i H. .e i of 
of Eugene, secretary and treasurer, and A. c. a B. 
Eugene, manager. The directors elected are Jame ack 
Danaher, of Detroit; R. A. Booth, of Eugene; F. > P ry 
Jr., of San Francisco; John A. Keating, of Postiant ; AC 
Brumby, of Portland; M. H. Kelly, of Duluth, and 4- 

Dixon, of Eugene. oe 

The executive committee of the Portland Game of 
Commerce has ratified the election of W. B. Mac if p 
the North Pacific Lumber Company; M. BE. SO king: 
the St. Johns Lumber Company, and Edward na iD 
ham, of Ladd & Tilton’s Bank, and who is interes ea ly 
lumber manufacturing plants, as direetors of the a. pA 
organized lumber bureau of the chamber. Mr. — poe 
chairman, will appoint eleven members as @ managing 
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mittee to handle the bureau’s affairs and organize a lum- 


per exchange. The bureau will have rooms in the Oregon 
building in which the chamber has its headquarters. 

Hienry Sengstacken, of Marshfield, Ore., who was in 
Portland this week, stated that a well known Pacific North- 
west railroad promoter had taken —— on properties 
around Marshfield to the value of $2,000,000 with the view 
of building a railroad from Marshfield to Roseburg, a dis- 
tance of 60 miles. This proposed road would tap immense 
bodies of timber, including large hag ag mend holdings. It 
is said that the option also covers the Kinney properties on 
Coos Bay. The railroad from Marshfield to Eugene, where 
it connects with the main line of the Southern Pacific is 
now in operation. 


INLAND EMPIRE 


IN THE KOOTENAI COUNTRY 


SanpPoINT, IpA., July 1.—The water in Lake Pend 
d’Oreille is steadily rising and is now 20 feet above 
high water mark. One foot more of a rise will bring it 
up to the danger mark on the long wagon bridge. This bridge 
is built of piling and bears the distinction of being the longest 
pile structure in the world. The water in the Kootenai River 
at Bonners Ferry has been higher within the last week than 
at any other time since 1894. The Bonners Ferry Lumber 
Company has not operated its mill for some time on account 
of the flooded condition. 

Fire Chief W. G. Phalon, of the Pend d’Oreille Timber Pro- 
tection Association, started work this week on the construc- 
tion of six miles of telephone line to be used by fire wardens 
this season. ‘This line will connect with the Government line 
at Summers Bros.’ sawmill on Grouse Creek. 

















IN THE WESTERN PINE COUNTRY 

SPOKANE, WASH., July 1—The melting of last win- 
ter’s snows on the high divides coupled with a series 
of heavy rains covering the last two weeks has caused 
serious flooding in the rivers of the Spokane country. The 
Kootenai, Coeur d’Alene, St. Joe and Pend d’Oreille rivers are 
all out of their banks, severely crippling railroad service and 
hampering the big mills of the territory located on the rivers. 

The bureau of grades of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association visited yesterday at Coeur d’Alene with the mills 
of that section, going over classifications and grades. Prac- 
tically all of the inspectors of the bureau were present and 
the investigation was made under the direction of Chief 
Inspector G, Shields. 

A, W. Laird, of the Potlatch Lumber Company, and J .P. 
McGoldrick, of the McGoldrick Lumber Company, have re- 
turned from two weeks spent in California, where they held 
conferences with lumbermen of that State regarding grade 
standardization. : 


CALIFORNIA 


FROM THE GOLDEN GATE 


SAN Francisco, Cau., July 1—Domestie cargo buying 
of fir and redwood lumber has been curtailed consid- 
erably here, on account of the strike conditions, although 
a good deal of lumber is still being received at several of the 
Oakland yards and at Oakland Long Wharf for reshipment 
to the interior yards. Sugar and white pine lumber is iu 
good demand in the East and the California mills are ship- 
ping all that they can get cars for. 

Andy Moran, of the lumber and shipping firm of Fair & 
Moran, this city, announces that he has completed negotia- 
tions for acquiring control of the Hicks-Hauptman Naviga- 
tion Company’s fleet of lumber vessels, including the steam 
schooners Temple E. Dorr, J. B. Stetson and Nehalem, anc 
the schooner Forest Home. ‘This is one of the largest deals 
in coasting vessels ever consummated on the Pacific coast. 
The Dorr is 453 tons net register, the Stetson 521 tons and 
the Nehalem 265 tons. All are comparatively new craft and 
in excellent condition. It is unofficially reported that the 
consideration was approximately $300,000. Fair & Moran 
are having plans and specifications prepared for the con- 
struction of a wooden steam schooner of large capacity, which 
will be operated in conjunction with the vessels just pur- 
chased. Since the winding up of the affairs of the Hicks- 
Hauptman Lumber Company, several years ago, the vessels 
of the Hicks-Hauptman fleet have been operated by the 
Charles R. MeCormick interests. 

D. H. Steinmetz, general manager of the Standard Lumber 

Company, says that the sugar pine and white pine lumber cut 
will be large this season, ‘The company’s sawmill at Standard 
is cutting about 245,000 feet of lumber daily. Business is 
rushing at the box factory. The box making equipment wil! 
be removed from Sonora to the new plant at Standard next 
month, Demand for doors is good and the door factory at 
Sonora is running up to two-thirds of full capacity. 
_ J. E. Terry, general manager of the Shasta Land & Lumber 
Company, is at Round Mountain in charge of preparations 
for reopening the sawmill at Bella Vista for the season. A 
force of workmen has been employed lately in overhauling 
the sawmill and box factory at that point. 

The Buehner Lumber Company, which bought out the 
Principal holdings of the Simpson Lumber Company on Coos 
Bay, has opened San Francisco offices at 430-432 Santa 
Marina Building. R. H. Lee is in charge of the sales depart- 
ment. The Buehner mill, at North Bend, is again in opera- 
tion after having been closed down for a week. 

I. O. McGavic, rege, ad of the sales department of the 
McCloud River Lumber Company, who is here from McCloud, 
Says that both of the sawmills are in full operation with a 
combined monthly production of from 15,000,000 to 17,000,- 
000 feet of white and sugar pine lumber. In the cutting-up 
department back orders for cut stock such as door stock and 
open sash are being filled as rapidly as possible. With a 
good demand, prices are well maintained. The box depart- 
ment is busy on white pine shook for the use of the fruit 
packers, Eastern shipments have been again hampered by a 
Scarcity of cars, but it is hoped that the shortage, which 
Seems to be caused by California freight conditions, will 
soon be relieved. 














FROM A SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA PORT 


San Dreco, Cau., July 1—About 50,000 feet of lum- 
ber from the steam schooner Willamette went adrift in 
the bay near the Benson Lumber Company’s wharf 
Ynursday when a receding tide left the schooner’s bow high 
ou a mud bank, The lumber, a part of a cargo of 950,000 
sag ; be salva ed by oa “ launches, 

‘umber receipts continue to be heavy, and the t 
June was over 11,000,000 feet. si regina 

_- he Japanese steamer Kosoku Maru arrived at the munici- 
bal pier this morning with a cargo of 900,000 feet of hard- 
pte lumber consigned to the Southern California Hardwood 
aumber Company, of Los Angeles. The vessel was unable to 
unioad at San Pedro on account of the strike of longshore- 
ah ‘ and dock handlers, and therefore came to this port. 
= trouble was experienced here between the local Gee. 
Shoremen and a party of fifteen men sent down from Los 





Angeles to handle the lumber, and the latter finally refused 


to work so long as the Japanese crew were employed to 
unload. Finally a gang of non-union men was secured and 
the cargo discharged and placed on cars for shipment by rail 
to San Pedro. This was the Kosoku Maru’s maiden voyage. 
It was built at Osaka, is 300 feet in length, 44 feet beam and 
has a net tonnage of 2,002 tons. 

The first of the season’s log rafts is expected here tomor- 
row for the Benson Lumber Company from the Columbia 
River. It will contain about 5,000,000 feet of logs. 





AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS 


Los ANGELES, CAL., July 1.—Retail business in Los 
Angeles and southern California in general moves along 
at a slow pace, the volume not being so heavy as dealers 
would like, but with the fair margin of profit they are re- 
ceiving the situation is not so bad as it might be. Cargo 
prices on Oregon pine from northern mills hold at about 
the same figure, with but little being bought, due to the 
strike situation. Vessels are arriving all the time from the 
northern mills, but the wharves at San Pedro are overloaded 
where the steamers have rough piled during the last month. 
The port at Redondo is being kept open and about 900,000 
feet_a day is being discharged there. Cargo prices 
on Oregon pine are at about the same level as they have 
been during June. Redwood prices are quoted at $8 off on 
common and $6 off on clear. 

The strike of the longshoremen handling the lumber from 
the ships to cars is still unsettled and, apparently, efforts 
will be made to break the strike by putting on non-union 
men. Only one of the wholesale yards at the harbor is 
working and there has been considerable rioting by the 
strikers. Dealers locally do not seem to be suffering for the 
lack of lumber due to the strike, although some items are 
running low and some yards are out of certain sizes. Every- 
body is dividing around with the other yards what they have 
themselves and this seems to keep all going. 


WISCONSIN 


.CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES 

MILWAUKEE, WIS., July 5—The tone of the lumber 
trade during the last week has been favoring improve- 
ment, if anything, and the volume of business transacted 
shows up well with that of this season in past years. Prices 
have been holding steady up to this time, although there 
is every indication of a change before the middle of the 
month. The best buyers are the furniture and sash and 
door factories. The buying in general has been good, how- 
ever, considering the season. 

healthy indication of general conditions can be seen in 
the report issued by the ——— inspection department 
July 1. ‘The number of permits issued during June was 
399, representing an investment of $997,111, as against 
402 permits aggregating $829,290 for the same month a 
year ago. According to the building inspector the first 
six months of 1916 show a gain of $1,878,494 over a similar 
period of last year. To date 2,020 permits have been issued 
for work representing yee of $6,334,067, as against 
2,092 permits and $4,455,573 in 1915 for a similar period. 
In addition reports from banks show that conditions fin»n 
cially are good, with money easy and cheap, but with signs 
here and tuere of a little hardening of rates. 

Wholesalers and manufacturers have found no relief from 
the labor shortage; in fact, the threatening Mexican situ- 
ation has put the damper on hopes for immediate relief. 
Since the European war cut off immigration there has been 
a gradual decrease in the supply of common labor and the 
increased commercial activities in all lines of industry 
have added to the shortage. Although several thousand 
men have mobilized in Wisconsin and many of these have 
left for the border, this has not caused a serious drain 
from the lumber industries, although further call for troops 
bs etn no doubt result in an acute shortage of labor for all 
classes. 

The unsettled labor conditions at Marinette and Menomi- 
nee have resulted in the closing down of the plant of the 
J. W. Weils Lumber Company. According to a_ report 
credited to A. C. Wells, vice president of the company, the 
plant will be closed for an indefinite period. Other lum- 
bering concerns in that locality are experiencing labor 
troubles also. 

The volume of retail business in Beloit, Wis., has assumed 
very large proportions due to the construction of several 
hundred new residences, bungalows and boarding houses. 
Yollowing the announcement of seven manufacturers that 
they would spend $1,000,000 in improvements and additions 
to their plants, building organizations have been formed to 
erect homes for the additional 5,000 people who are expected 
to come to this city within the next year. Wighty-one build- 
= now under construction, the majority of which are 
wooden. 

















ON THE MENOMINEE RIVER 


Marinette, WIS., July 3.—The lumber market con- 
tinues strong in practically all grades and kinds of 
timber, according to local manufacturers, and there is 
every indication that it will continue to do so for some 
time. Hardwood is exceptionally strong. ‘There is prac- 
tically no dry hardwood on the market and the demand is 
exceptional. The hemlock market is strong and orders are 
coming in briskly to local companies. All other grades are 
in demand, but not so great as hemlock. 

Labor conditions in Marinette and Menominee, although 
once settled, have grown worse and at the present time the 
situation is critical, The J. W. Wells Lumber Company’s 
mill which employs approximately 600 men has been closed 
for two weeks and the Spies-Thompson mill is also closed. 
The employees demanded higher wages some time ago and 
the strike was satisfactorily settled, apparently, but re- 
cently the mill was closed and although it was scheduled 
to start today, it failed to open. 


TIMBER LAND SALES 


The H. A. Bennett Heading Co., of Little Rock, Ark., 
has bought 2,200 acres of oak timberland in Ashley 
County, Arkansas, through the F. C. Holland Real Estate 
Co. The consideration is given as $38,000. The tract is 
said to be one of the best hardwood tracts in southeastern 
Arkansas. and the Bennett company will establish mills 
to cut the timber into rough heading. 














Hiram Sutterfield, of Pangburn, Ark., has sold 6,000 
acres of tie timber tributary to the Bee Dee Creek, 
“Arkansas, to the National Lumber & Creosoting Co., of 
Texarkana. The latter company, it is said, will begin 
es the product at once, placing 100 tie makers at 
work. 


PPP PPP PPP PDS SF 
EXPERIMENTS with jack pine have shown that it is well 
suited for making kraft. paper. On some of the na- 
tional forests this tree is used to plant land which is too 
poor to grow other timber. 
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Residence of Theodore A. Ripson, Hempstead, L. I., 
finished in Birch. 





Is A Permanent Wood 


The finish and lustre last as long 
as the wood itself. It does not 
warp nor shrink. Close-grained, 
wear-resisting, and not easily mar- 
red, Birch can be depended upon 
to stay where it is put and give 
steady, reliable service. This feat- 
ure of permanency is a mighty 
big selling point for you dealers 
who are wide awake and want to 
meet the demands of present day 


builders. 


ig SalesPossible 


Being suited to all sorts of interior 
work, casing, base, flooring, mould- 
ings, ornamental columns, newel 
posts, stairways, brackets, grills, 
mantels, etc. it offers a variety of 
uses that makes your selling field 
almostunlimited. These uses com- 
bined with the general publicity 
being given Birch are sure to in- 
crease the demand for it and we 
want you to get your share of the 
good profits sure to follow. The 
only way to do this is to have Birch 
in stock. Be prepared to show the 
lumber itself and have a copy of 
our Birch Book “A” on your desk 
to show your customers views of 
homes finished throughout with 
Birch—that’s the way to clinch the 
big sales and big profits. 


An inquiry sent to any one of the 
firms below asking for Birch Book 
“*A’’, will bring you full informa- 
tion about this peer of finish 
woods. 


WILLOW RIVER LUMBER CO., | WORCESTER LUMBER CO., Ltd., 
Hayward, Wis. Chassell, Mich. 
ee CO., |. w. JONES LUMBER CO., 
* Appleton, Wis. 
SAWYER GOODMAN CO., 
Marinette, Wis. FLANNER-STEGER LAND & 
LUMBER CO. 
GOODMAN LUMBER CO., : , 
Goodman, Wis. Chicago, Ill. 
NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO., 1. STEPHENSON CO., 
Stanley, Wis. Wells, Mich. 
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and 
é “Velvet Edge” 
, : Floorin 
SAWED ‘A SAWED © Stri . 
TONGUED AND GROOVED, END MATCHED OAK FLOORING trips. 


Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 
machinery used in its manufacture and careful grading. 

In Quartered and Plain Oak we carry 
complete stocks in all thicknesses and can ship flooring 
and lumber in the samecar. Inquiries solicited. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO. 


Pine Bluff, Arkansas 











. Until You’ve Tried 
Dixie Brand Flooring 


you won't appreciate the trade winning advantage oak 
flooring -will bring to your yard. This is positively 
the best hardwood flooring you ever saw for is is made 
in a mill where quality is given precedence over all 
else. And another feature we offer is that of 


e of Flooring, Base 
Mixed Cars Mouldings and 


Casing or anything else in Hardwoods 








Tell us your needs and let us quote you prices 


Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 


Bliss-Cook Oak Company 
BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS. 


We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, Oak, 








LOCAL AND PERSONAL 














Ash, Cypress and Gum Lumber. J 








Quality and Grade 


Band - Sawed 


QUARTERED WHITE OAK GOOD WIDTHS 
4 
74 to 8/4 10% to 15% in Quartered 


PLAIN RED OAK White Oak guaranteed 10” 

4/4 to 8/4 andup. Plain Oak made as 

PLAIN & QTD RED GUM wide as is consistent with 
4to 8/4 


4/ good manufacturing. 


MANUFACTURE 
SAP GUM, 4/4 to 8/4 


Our manufacturing cost is 
ASH, 4/4 to 20/4 


LONG LENGTHS 
We shipas high as 60% 14 
and 16 foot. 


% higher than it would be 
if we lowered our standard. 


CAR MATERIAL INSPECTION 
National Inspection Guar- 
In the HEART of the anteed. Experienced and 


carefulinspectors whoshipa 
straight, reliable even grade. 


Little Rock Lumber & Mfg.Co. 


D. S. WATROUS. Secy-Mer. LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 





Best Arkansas Timber 











LOGGING ano LUMBERING 


OR FOREST UTILIZATION. 
By Lieut. C. A. Schenck. 
(THERE are many bocks on forestry, but they 


stop short of the harvesting and manufacturing 
operations, and the literature of logging and lum- 
ber manufacture is still meager. This book covers 
the subject in general outline fashion, with descrip- 
tions of principal methods and illustrations of prin- 
cipal equipment. The five main divisions include 
forest labor, cutting, transportation, foundations of 
manufacture, and manufacturing operations, in- 
cluding cooperage, veneers, excelsior, wood To 
and other auxiliary industries. Cloth, prepaid, $5.25. 
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Edgar Dalzell, of Minneapolis, Minn., spent Wednes- 
day and Thursday in Chicago. 


J. K. Van Etta, of the Westboro Lumber Company, 
Westboro, Wis., was in Chicago Thursday. 


George D. Griffith, of George D. Griffith & Co., Lum- 
ber Exchange Building, Chicago, and his family motored 
to Cedar Lake, Ind., on the Fourth. 


Charles W. Myers, Detroit representative for the W. R. 
Pickering Lumber Company, Kansas City, Mo., spent a 
few days in Chicago during the week. 


V. F. Mashek, president of the Pilsen Lumber Com- 
pany, Chieago, spent several days during the week at the 
mill of the company at Bayfield, Wis. 


William R. Hickman, of the Nicola, Stone & Myers 
Company, yellow pine and hardwood wholesaler of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, was in Chicago on Wednesday. 


J. W. Swain, of the Walter N. Kelley Company, De- 
troit, Mich., while in Chicago Wednesday declared his 
company had been enjoying a fair business lately. 


Miss M. Evelyn Cowper, assistant secretary of the 
Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, expects to leave 
Saturday for a three weeks’ vacation at Hamlin Lake, 
Mich. 


A. J. Cross, of the C. L. Cross Lumber Company, 
Monadnock Block, Chicago, returned to Chicago Wednes- 
day, after a week end and the Fourth with his family at 
Delavan Lake, Wis. 

S. C. Bennett, president of the Hardwood Mills Lum- 
ber Company, Chicago, Ill, is spending a two weeks’ 
vacation with his family at Newaygo, Mich., where he 
has a summer cottage. 


M. J. Logan, of the Brooks-Scanlon Company, Kent- 
wood, La., accompanied by Mrs. Logan, spent several 
days during the week in Chicago. Mr. Logan came north 
to obtain first-hand information about the lumber situa- 
tion. 


C. B. Allen, manager of the veneer department of the 
Anderson-Tully Company, Memphis, Tenn., stopped oft 
in Chicago Thursday en route to Grand Rapids, Mich. 
While here he said that the business of the company for 
June had been the best for that month in years, 


Art Lammers, who is eastern representative for the 
Shevlin-Hixon Company, of Bend, Ore., and for the S. 
H. L. Lumber Company, of Spokane, Wash., returned 
Wednesday from a trip of several days in the East, where 
he called on the trade at Buffalo, Cleveland and Detroit. 


John H. Kirby, president; B. F. Bonner, vice president 
and general manager; W. E. Farnan, assistant sales 
manager, and Edward Davidson, manager of the tie and 
piling department of the Kirby Lumber Company, Hous- 
ton, Tex., were in Chicago on Thursday, conferring with 
Ray Wiess, manager of the Chicago office of the com- 
pany, prior to a trip to New York and other eastern 
points. 


N. J. Clears, sales representative for the Northwestern 
Cooperage & Lumber Company, Gladstone, Mich., and 
representative for the Memphis Hardwood Flooring Com- 
pany, Memphis, Tenn., in Chicago territory, with offices 
in the Monadnock Block, who underwent an operation 
about a month ago at the Augustana Hospital, is re- 
cuperating at the home of his brother-in-law, Dr. B. N. 
Davies, at Lansing, Mich. 

Franck D. Lawrence, of Geneva, Ill., of Franck D. 
Lawrence & Son, with branch at St. Charles, Ill., while 
in Chicago Wednesday said that crops around Geneva 
were looking much better within the last few days than 
was thought possible two weeks ago on account of heavy 
rains. He said that he had been told that crops through- 
out northern Illinois were now in pretty fair shape, with 
corn having a good stand. 


Secretary R. 8. Kellogg of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association returned to Chicago Thursday 
morning, following a visit over the Fourth with his fam- 
ily at Watersmeet, Mich. In explaining a heavy coat of 
tan that he brought back with him he said nature was 
able to bestow it upon him while canoeing over three 
lakes, which required portaging ten times. His family 
will remain at Watersmeet for several days. 


Lew Thomas, of Los Angeles, Cal., sales manager and 
a director of the Negros-Philippine Lumber Company, 
manufacturer of mahogany, which has its mill site at 
Cadiz on the Island of Negros, spent a couple of days in 
Chicago during the week on his return to the Pacific 
coast from a trip east. Mr. Thomas recently attended 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association’s convention 
and following the convention he visited Louisville, Phila- 
delphia and New York in the interest of his company. 


R. H. Downman, of New Orleans, La., president of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, spent 
the week in Chicago and expected to remain here until 
the opening of the reclassification hearing of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, which will start on Monday, 
July 10. During the week Mr. Downman will be in 
attendance at the World’s Salesmanship Congress to be 
held at Detroit, Mich., and will preside over the depart 
mental meeting to be held next Wednesday afternoon. 


John W. Beck, formerly manager of the S. Hanson 
Lumber Company, of Boone, Iowa, was in Chicago this 
week with his ‘family and was a caller at the offices 


of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Mr. Beck has recently 
severed his connection with the Hanson company and 
with his family will spend about a month on a trip east 
before making definite business arrangements for the 
future. Mr. Beck reports crop prospects in the Boone 
territory very encouraging and looks for a heavy de- 
mand for lumber in the fall for building purposes, | 


David C. Eeeles, of Ogden, Utah, president of the 
Oregon Lumber Company, spent a part of the week in 
Chicago before his return West, following a monih’s 
visits at various sales offices of the company and looking 
over the trade situation in eastern territory. Mr. Eecles 
visited several days at New York, Washington and other 
points before coming back to Chicago. He intended to 
stop at Omaha en route home to Ogden. Although on his 
trip he did not find the lumber business very brisk he 
expressed confidence in the future and said he believed 
that the lumber industry had good business in store for 
it this fall. 


W. D. Starbird, the sawmill architect of Portland, Ore., 
was in Chicago a few days last week. He had just re- 
turned from a trip to the Atlantic seaboard. Mr. Starbird 
said that a good deal of repairing and fixing up of mills 
is now going on in the West and he looks for a number 
of new mills to be built within the next year, if the 
present demand for lumber continues. He, like all 
westerners, is enthusiastic over the climate, but this trip 
east he felt that the western climate had been moved 
east, because it was not so hot as he had expected to 
find it, this being an unusually cool summer. 


N. H. Huey, representative in Chicago for the Oregon 
Lumber Company, with offices 1331 Lumber Exchange 
Building, returned to Chicago Wednesday, following a 
two weeks’ trip in the southwestern territory. Most of his 
time was spent in the mining districts of northeastern 
Oklahoma and southwestern Arkansas. On his return he 
said that the general belief in the Southwest was that 
the crop yields were going to be much better than pre- 
dicted a short time ago and that taken as a whole the 
crops will be up to about normal. He ‘found that Texas 
lumbermen he had met were especially enthusiastic about 
the crop outturn in Texas, which will be a very material 
help in the lumber business there. 


Prof. M. B. Pratt, of the Forestry School of the 
University of California, spent several days in Chicago 
during the week prior to leaving for Madison, Wis., 
where he expects to remain a month, investigating the 
work of the Forest Products Laboratory. Mr. Pratt and 
his family since early in June have been visiting at Paw 
Paw, IIl., his old home town, and he will not return to 
Berkeley until time for the opening of the next school 
semester, August 18. Professor Pratt, who has depart- 
ments of wood utilization and wood technology at the 
University of California, looked forward with much 
pleasure to the time that he intends to spend with Diree- 
tor Howard F. Weiss and his assistants at the Govern. 
ment’s laboratory at Madison. 


One of the Chicago visitors this week was Arthur Rush- 
forth, of Liverpool, England. Mr. Rushforth is one of 
the active importers and exporters of logs and hardwoods 
and is visiting some of his customers in Chicago. He 
reported that interior business conditions in England were 
very good, especially for those who were benefited by the 
war. Naturally lumber and logging conditions are not 
like they are in normal times; however, he looks forward 
to recovery after the change in war conditions and be- 
lieves England will be more aggressive as a commercial 
nation than ever. Like all good citizens in England, he 
has contributed substantially to the British army, and 
sent his son and son-in-law; his daughter married a few 
months ago before her husband joined the English colors. 
Mr. Rushforth is always a welcome visitor to America 
and is calling at the principal markets where mahogany 
and other hardwoods are purchased or sold. 


A. W. Corkins, president of the Saw-Mill Construction 
Company, sawmill contractor of Savannah, Ga., spent 
several days recently in Chicago. While here Mr. Corkins 
told of sawmill construction work going on in the South 
for which his company has been doing the work. Fin- 
ishing touches are now being made for the big sawmill 
being erected for the Finkbine Lumber Company at 
D’Lo, Miss., which when fully completed will have an 
operating capacity of 200,000 feet of lamber. This mill 
is electrically driven throughout. Another mill now in 
the process of construction is that of the E. E. Jackson 
Lumber Company, of Baltimore, Md., which is being 
built at Riderville, Ala. -This mill is to be a double 
gang and resaw and will also have a daily capacity ot 
200,000 feet of lumber. Another of the well known saw- 
mills built by the company was that of the Atlantic Coast 
Lumber Corporation, at Georgetown, S. C., which was 
completed some months ago. Other mills are projected, 
said Mr. Corkins, and he believed this fact was an indi- 
cation that manufacturers of lumber in making the new 
mill investments had entire confidence in the future of 
the lumber business. 


WONDERFUL LASTING QUALITY OF WOOD 


Every man, woman and child of this country undoubt- 
edly has wondered some time or other at the almost 
perfect preservation of Egyptian mummies, but it is 
safe to say that very few have ever considered how amaz 
ing is the preservation of the outer wooden case. Ti 
eases in the Chicago Art Institute recently were ex 
amined and showed hardly any trace at all of decay or 
falling apart. In fact they present the appearance 01 
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only having been manufactured a few years. The height 
of genius of the Egyptians was necessary so to treat the 
podies that they are preserved to this day but no treat- 
ment was given the wood of the outer cases and its 
preservation was left entirely to the wonderful lasting 
qualities of wood where it is properly used and subject 
to the proper climatic conditions. The fact of the matter 
js that the wooden eases are in a better state of preserva- 
tion than the treated wrappings of the mummies. This 
should help open the eyes of the public to the wonderful 
lasting qualities of wood. The Field Museum in Jack- 
gon Park also contains many examples of mummy preser- 
yation where their wooden containers are in just as good 
a state of preservation as the wrapped mummies them- 
selves. Science has given the age of several mummies 
on exhibition in Chicago as beyond 4,000 years. 





OPENS NEW DEPARTMENT 


On July 1 the directors of the Metropolitan Lumber 
Company, which has its office in the Monadnock Block, 
elected Albert A. Henry vice president. Mr. Henry in 
becoming connected with the sales force of the Metro- 
politan Lumber Company will have charge of a new 
department, which will be devoted to the railroad and 
ear building trade and will specialize in yellow pine and 
fr lumber. Up to this time the Metropolitan Lumber 
Company has confined itself to western pine and northern 
white pine, and it has a long established trade in these 
woods. In adding the new department the company has 
also taken larger quarters, removing from room 936 to 
suite 937-938 in the same building. 

Mr. Henry needs no introduction to the local lumber 
trade, as he has been directly interested with the lumber 
industry since 1902. Previous to that he had lumber 
experience, as beginning in October, 1898, he was em- 
ployed as lumber district collector for the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quiney Railroad.- He left that position in 1902 
to become assistant to Harry C. Ellis, then secretary of 
the Lord & Bushnell Company. In 1908, when Mr. Ellis 
became treasurer of the company, Mr. Henry was elected 





ALBERT A. HENRY, OF CHICAGO; 


Who Becomes Vice President of Metropolitan Lumber 
Company 


secretary. After serving in that capacity for five years 
he resigned and became associated with the Hilgard Lum- 
ber Company, as manager of its railroad and car material 
department. 

As the trade well knows, C. B. Flinn is president of the 
Metropolitan Lumber Company and Charles B. Bull is 
secretary. For many years the company has been eastern 
representative for the George Palmer Lumber Company, 
of La Grande, Ore. 





LUMBERMEN CONTRIBUTING TO RED CROSS 
FUND. 


_‘‘Have you ever seen a man with a bullet in him beg- 
ging for water? Have you ever seen typhoid and dysen- 
tery eat their way into the vitals of an army camp?’’ 

‘Do you remember Cuba and the Philippines and some 
of the wasted wrecks of humanity that came back—as 
Well as those that never came back—just for lack of suffi- 
ent army hospitals and hospital supplies?’’ 

‘“‘Do you remember Montauk Point? Do you remember 
the graveyards around the concentration camps?’’ 

‘‘Well, it isn’t going to happen again. You can make 
Up your mind to that.’’ 

‘Our soldiers are moving and the Red Cross is going 
to be there.’? 

‘“‘They need four base hospitals and they are going to 
have them. They need the sum of $250,000 for that 
purpose and they are going to get it.’’ 

The foregoing is part of an appeal made by the Ameri- 
can National Red Cross Association in raising a $250,- 
000 fund to provide supplies for the American soldiers on 
the Mexican border and to care for families of soldiers 
Who are in need of assistance. That the call, which was 
made general among Chicago business houses, was heard 
in the loeal lumber fraternity is evidenced by the fact 
that in two days the local lumbermen contributed approxi- 
mately $1,500. Both association and non-association 
Meml«rs have been contributers. It is expected that the 
Sum Within the next several days will go far beyond 
that »mount. The appeal to local lumbermen was sent 
out by E. E. Hooper, secretary of the Lumbermen’s Asso- 


tiation of Chicago, and read as follows: 

act? hundred and fifty thousand dollars is needed imme- 

geet according to the estimates of the Red Cross officials, 
al 


the hospital service and render aid necessary to the 


dependent families of members of the Illinois National Guard 
who are facing the trouble on the Mexican border. 

This association has been asked to join hands to raise this 
fund. The question of contribution is an individual matter 
and you are earnestly appealed to for a liberal donation. 

Make your check payable to the order of Orson Smith, 
treasurer of the American National Red Cross Association, 
and send same to this office so that credit will be given the 
lumber and allied interests. If you have already contributed, 
please advise us of the amount, so that our record of the 
lumbermen’s donations can be properly kept. 

Another angle of the aid given by the lumbermen and 
allied industries is shown in the provision of two carloads 
of wooden boxes, which are to be used for the packing 
of supplies that will be sent to the border. When it be- 
came known that the American National Red Cross Asso- 
ciation was much in need of boxes for shipping supplies 
Charles H. Limbach, vice president of the Chicago Mill & 
Lumber Company, gave his word that the boxes would 
be forthcoming. Within a few moments after he had un- 
dertaken to provide the boxes Mr. Limbach and John L. 
Barchard, sales manager of the same company, had prom- 
ises from eight different box companies that they would 
contribute their share toward the two carloads of wooden 
containers. The following are the box companies that 
are doing their part in carrying out this feature of the 
need of the American National Red Cross Association: 

Aeme Box Co.; Republic Box Co.; D. M. Goodwillie 
Co.; Rathborne, Hair & Ridgeway Co.; National Box 
Co.; Kurz-Downey Co.; Tegtmeyer Box & Lumber Co.; 
Stinson Box Co. 

The boxes are to be manufactured entirely in accord 
with the specifications supplied by the American Na- 
tional Red Cross. Any local lumbermen desiring more 
information about the Red Cross fund may obtain it by 
communicating with the Chicago headquarters, Room 
1205, 112 West Adams Street, or Secretary E. E. Hooper, 
of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago. 

The liberality of Chicagoans in contributing to the 
American National Red Cross is shown by the fact that 
on Thursday the fund had already exceeded the $200,000 
mark. 


LUMBERMEN’S PART IN SALESMEN’S 
CONGRESS 


Several of the local lumbermen expect to be in attend- 
ance at the World’s Salesmanship Congress, which will 
be held at Detroit, Mich., July 9 to 13 inclusive. While 
the plans of the congress are to congregate in Detroit, 
sales managers and business executives of the various 
industries have set one day apart entirely for the de- 
partmental meeting devoted to the lumber industry. It 
is expected that not only will manufacturers, wholesalers 
and sales managers of many lumber firms be present but 
retailers of Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania and 
New York have been extended a special invitation to at- 
tend during the proceedings at the general session of the 
congress on Wednesday morning, July 12. Edward Hines 
of Chicago will speak upon the subject of ‘‘ Evolution of 
Selling.’’ On Wednesday afternoon the lumber depart- 
mental meeting will be held and this will be presided 
over by R. H. Downman, of New Orleans, La., president 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

The lumbermen visiting Detroit will be weleomed by 
William E. Brownlee, one of the well known wholesalers 
of that city. The other speakers and their assigned sub- 
jects are: M. B. Nelson, Kansas City, Mo., ‘‘ Direction 
of Salesmen’’; R. B. Goodman, Goodman, Wis., ‘‘ The 
Influence of Salesmen on Product’’; Frank N. Snell, of 
New Orleans, La., ‘‘Salesmen’s Hotel Expenses and 
Wages’’; Alexander Hamilton, Indianapolis, Ind., 
‘*Ethies of Salesmanship’’; Arthur Koehler, Forest 
Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis., ‘‘The Value of 
Technical Knowledge in Selling’’; Harry T. Kendall, 
Houston, Tex., ‘‘Sales Schools.’’ 

The headquarters of the lumbermen who will gather 
in Detroit next week for the congress will be at the Hotel 
Statler, and it is expected that the congress will prove 
one of much helpfulness in the work of scientific sales- 
manship. In reality the first session of the congress will 
not start until Monday, but the Sunday work will consist 
of lay sermons by well known sales and advertising ex- 
perts of the country in some of the leading churches of 
Detroit. All the speakers will have the same subject— 
“‘Kthics of Salesmanship.’’ The idea of having lay 
sermons in different churches was so successful during 
the annual convention of the Ad Clubs of the World, 
held last year in Chicago, that it has been decided to 
inaugurate the congress with the same plan at Detroit. 
The congress will bring together some of the best known 
business men of the country and the ranks of those in 
attendance will draw from all the leading industries. 

Different honors will be bestowed upon the best con- 
tributions upon the subject of salesmanship presented 
during the congress. 








RAFTING SAWLOGS IN EUROPEAN ALPS 


Some moving pictures of rafting sawlogs in the 
European Alps were recently displayed in Chicago 
that are of considerable interest to American log- 
gers in view of the manner in which the rafts are 
constructed to enable them to go over small falls 
and dams without breaking up. Apparently the rafts 
were built in’100-foot units, the logs being bound to- 
gether with rope and wire cables so that they floated 
at right angles to the current and not end first as 
is the custom in this country. By this construction 
the rafts are so flexible that small falls, rapids and 
even dams of four or five feet in height are negoti- 
ated without any danger of breaking the raft. Four 
men rode on each raft, two in front and two behind, 
each man working a long rough oar to help in guid- 
ing the logs to the proper channel. Each man wore 
driving shoes very similar to those worn by American 
‘friver pigs’? but the bottoms were covered with 
hobnails instead of calks, though four large spikes 
that resemble the climbers used by the telephone line- 
men were strapped to each foot. 


RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER 
From June 28 to July 3 inclusive, nine vessels brought 
2,831,000 feet of lumber and 12,000 ties to Chicago for 


distribution. The largest individual eargo—750,000 feet 
—was carried by the Steamer Herman H. Hettler, from 
Escanaba, Mich. The next largest eargo—455,000 feet— 


was carried by the Steamer Louis Pahlow, from Mari- 
nette, Wis. 

Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: 

June 28—Sch. Delta, Marinette, Wis., 300,000 feet: Str. 
Louis Pahlow, Marinette, Wis.; 455,000 feet; Sch. L. A. 


Simpson, Prentice Bay, Mich., 6,700 ties. 
June 29—Sch. J. V. Taylor, Thompson, Mich., 245,000 feet. 
June 30—Str. Herman H. Hettler, Escanaba, Mich., 750,- 
000 feet. 


‘ Sd 2—Str. I. Watson Stephenson, Wells, Mich., 400,000 
eet. 

July 3—Str. T. 8. Christie, Nahma, Mich., 365,000 feet; 
Str, Sidney O. Neff, Naubinway, Mich., 316,000 feet; Sch. 
Stafford, Hessell, Mich., 5,300 ties. 





READY FOR THE LUMBER RECLASSIFICATION 
HEARING 

Preparations are about completed for the opening of 
the interstate Commerce Commission hearing on the re- 
classification of lumber products, which will start in 
Chicago next Monday, July 10. The hearing will be pre- 
sided over by Chairman B. H. Meyer of the commission 
and during the proceedings, which will likely continue 
for several weeks, several Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion officials will be in Chicago. 

Tiic hearing is expected to prove the most important 
ever undertaken by a governmental body to investigate 
the freight rates that control the movement of lumber and 
forest products. Judge W. A. Wimbish, of Atlanta, Ga., 
arrived in Chicago early in the week and J. N. Teal, of 
Portland, Ore., who with Judge Wimbish will look after 
the legal interests of the lumberman, was expected to 
reach Chicago Friday. A‘ conference is scheduled for 
Friday evening to discuss preliminary matters relative to 
the hearing and on Saturday those representing the lum- 
bermen will confer with officials of the Interstate Com- 





JOSEPH N. TEAL, PORTLAND, ORE. ; 
Of Counsel for the Lumbermen 


merce Commission as to the procedure of presentation of 
testimony. The hearing will be held at the Auditorium 
Hotel and is in no way to be taken as a controversial 
case between the lumber interests and the railroads. It 
is distinctly a hearing inaugurated by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and though attorneys for the rail- 
roads, as well as lumber and allied interests will be pres- 
ent, no controversy is expected to develop in any way. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission in starting the 
hearing on its behalf is simply seeking to iron out the 
thousand and one rate technicalities that govern the move- 
ment of lumber and forest products and seeks to devolve 
a rate fabric that will cover the lumber industry for 
years to come. It is expected that during its progress 
the hearing will be attended by many lumbermen and 
men of allied industries, railway and traffic men. 


Will Not Go to Chicago Hearing 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, July 5.—The committee of the Lum- 
ber Exchange of the Chamber of Commerce, appointed 
for the purpose of digesting the answers of the lumber 
interests to the questions propounded by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in the matter of the proposed 
reclassification of forest products at Chicago, July 10, 
reports that it has been found impossible to prepare a 
line of action reflecting the views of all members of the 
exchange. In view of this it is deemed useless ‘for the 
committee to go to Chicago so that the exchange will not 
be officially represented at the hearing. Word has been 
received from the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago 
that its members also have been unable to reach an 
unanimous agreement and that it will take no part in 
the hearing as an organization. 





YELLOW PINE EXCHANGE WILL CONTINUE 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., July 5.—Manufacturers who are 
members of the Yellow Pine Exchange are determined 
to continue that organization and the committee in 
charge of the work of consummating new arrangements 
reports that it is effecting sales agreements with a new 
line up of sales agents covering a wider consuming 
territory, who will handle exclusively the additional out- 
put now offered the exchange. 
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E. Sondheimer Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 


Red Gum Plain Oak 


Sap Gum Quartered Oak 
Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 

Ash Sycamore 


All Grades and Thicknesses. 


We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to two inches thick. 

















Maple and Birch 


Is all the name implies and is the 


kind reputable dealers like to re- 
commend to exacting customers. 
Write today for prices. 
We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association. 
SS 





Wrile wo for Prtee on 
1”, 114” and 134” 


Mahogany 


75,000 ft. 1” 


No. 2 Common Soft Elm 
20,000 ft. 1:4” No. 2 Common Soft Elm 


200,000 ft. 1” No. 2 Common Birch 
50,000 ft. 1:4” No. 2 Common Birch 
50,000 ft. 132” No. 2 Common Birch 


“Theo. GFathauer Co. 


1428 Cherry Ave., CHICAGO, ILL, 











Gum 
Ash 
Hickory 
Elm 
Oak 


Band Sawn and graded ac- 
cording to the Rules of 
Hardwood Association. 











South Texas Lumber 
Houston, Company 


Texas. 
Hardwood Mi!l, Onalaska, Texas. 














GRAND RAPIDS, - MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the same car anything in ‘Northern or 
Southern Hardwoods and choice ef 114 varieties of 3-8’ & 13-16” 
Hardwood Flocring? The lumber can be kiln dried and worked 
too if desired. 











Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 
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CONGRESS AND LEGISLATION. 


(Concluded from Page 43.) 


and the European war to attempt to secure legislation 
detrimental to the public interests in the matter of 
water power sites, both on navigable streams and on the 
public domain, and oil land leases, and ‘‘summer vaca- 
tion’? homesteads. Commenting on the general tendency 
of the times, the report says: 

The public mind has been so absorbed by the international 
situation that it has naturally overlooked the domestic 
situation in national legislation and administration in Wash- 
ington. Ia my opinion there is undue carelessness as to the 
disposal of public resources. Not in years has there been 
so ready an acquiescence in the departments and in Con- 
gress in the disposal of the remaining public resources with- 
out regard to the public interest. There have been in Wash- 
ington for the last year representatives of water power in- 
terests, oil interests and others seeking to grab our remain- 
ing resources, Who have strongly influenced departmental 
action and who now look with satisfied expectation upon 
the legislative situation in Congress. : 

The friends of conservation have been trying for nearly 
ten years to secure the wise. development and use of our 
natural resources for the benefit of all the people. But 


these efforts have been repeatedly defeated by certain inter- - 


ests who were unwilling that ratural resources in public 
ownership should be developed under the conservation prin- 
ciples. For instance, eight water power bills have been 
introduced in Congress in the last ten years containing the 
conservation principles, and each measure has been defeated 
largely by water power men who were not willing that legis- 
lation in the public interest should be enacted. 

The special interests have checked legislation which would 
give legitimate development on terms fair to all. They have 
wanted grab measures or no legislation at all. 

Were it not for the vital international issues, which have 
overshadowed all domestic problems, it would not have been 
possible for measures like the Shields bill, the Myers bill, 
the Phelan bill and the Summer Homestead bill to secure 
suck favorable action in Congress and in the departments. 
It is difficult to be patient with the provisions in the Shields 
and Myers bills, which give monopolistic corporations a 
preferential right, when we remember the fact that eight 
corporations control more than one-half of the total water 
power used in public service throughout the United States, 
as is shown by Secretary Houston’s recent admirable report. 
It is also well to recall the recent report of the United 
States Geological Survey which shows that the fuel oil 
resources of this country, at the present rate of consump- 
tion, will not last for more than thirty years, and to keep 
in mind the demand of the Navy Department to save the oil 
resources for our navy. In the light of such facts the 
Phelan Oil bill is utterly indefensible. 


The General Situation in Congress 


The general situation in Congress was well stated by a 
senator during the debate on the Shields bill when he said: 
The people of the United States are not thinking about 

water power now. We can take away every right they 
possess and they will not find it out for a long _ time. 
. . . The entire country is worked up about military 
preparedness, and, like the Senate of the United States, 
they are not paying much attention to water power— 
because I am talking now to practically empty seats, 
Senators have no interest in it; the people have no in- 
terest in it; and that is the time when the unseen gov- 
ernment gets in its work, . . . This bill gives them 
an opportunity to steal the platter clean, and if we pass 
this bill without amendment, in my humble opinion, we 
- will find that these valuable rights belonging to posterity 
will have been frittered away for a song, and the song 
unsung. 

A fair example of the present attitude of Congress regard- 
ing our natural resources is the following: 

On June 3 the Senate passed within a few minutes, and 
with practically no discussion, Senate joint resolution No. 
50. This bill was introduced by Senator Myers, of Mon- 
tana, and grants to a private corporation, the Republic Coal 
Company (a subsidiary of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railroad) more than two thousand acres of coal lands 
officially estimated to contain 10,000,000 tons of high grade 
coal, The appraised price fixed in the bill was about $82,- 
000. Investigation shows that this coal would be worth 
about $30,000,000 to the grantee. This bill is a reversal of 
the Federal coal-leasing policy and a return to the old sys- 
tem of grants of coal lands in fee simple. A measure iden- 
tical with it was defeated in the Senate during the last 
Congress efter several days of debate. 

Since tHe association and its members Have been closely 
identified with the good work done in the past by the Na- 
tional Conservation Congress, I feel that I should briefly 
refer to the recent session of that body in Washington. The 
Congress was cleverly packed in advance by the water power 
interests, and, of course, was captured by them. The organi- 
zation was formerly an open forum in which great questions 
were discussed by persons interested in. promoting the public 
welfare by the conservation of its natural resources. But 
at the recent congress the water power men controlled it and 
used that control to drive through an endorsement of the 
Shields and Myers bills. Together with other friends of 
conservaticn I opposed on the floor of the Congress such 
action, but without success. The meeting was in the control 
of water power men and their friends, and they were quite 
willing to wreck this once excellent organization to satisfy 
their own selfish ends. They went so far as to eliminate from 
the constitution the word “‘conservation” as a purpose of the 
congress. By such actions they have killed public confi- 
dence in the Conservation Congress and have thereby put 
an end to its usefulness. The Conservation Congress as a 
force for the advancement of conservation in America is 
now historical, regrettable as that fact is to every friend 
of conservation. 

The immediate task before your association is pressing 
and clear. The public interest in incalculably valuable public 
resources is in danger. 

I ask for the help and support of every member of this 
association and of every good citizen to protect the rights 
of the people in the resources which belong to them. 





DISTRIBUTES WEATHER FORECASTS 


WasHIneToN, D. C., July 5.—The Forest Service is 
cooperating with the Weather Bureau in certain sections 
of. the West in the distribution of weather forecasts to 
the settlers. Many isolated sections are.reached by the 
telephones of the Forest Service which otherwise would 
not get the reports. The distribution of these forecasts 
will prove of greatest benefit to sheepmen owning bands 
of lambing ewes, enabling them to get their sheep under 
shelter and avoid the losses sometimes caused by late 
spring storms, 


STARTS STUDY OF LUMBER INDUSTRY 


Economists and Forest Service Experts Confer—Final 
Brief of Counsel Ready for Printer 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 5.—Federal Trade Commis- 
sioner Parry, Dr. E. W. Pratt, chief of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, together with econo- 
mists of the Federal Trade Commission who are engaged 
in the lumber study, and Forest Service experts today 
held the first of a series of conferences with a view to 
ironing out any differences which may develop between 
the commission and the Forest Service on questions of 
fact growing out of the lumber investigations made by 
the two branches of the Government service. 

The conferences probably will continue throughout 
July. The commission has received the general sum- 
mary of the Forest Service investigation, together 
with some of the detailed reports for various gee. 
tions of the country. So far the findings of the Forest 
Service are tentative. The final findings will not be 
drafted until the conferences close. Officials of both 
branches are hopeful that no important differences will 
develop as a result of the two investigations, conducted 
by different men. 

Before the final findings of either the Forest Service or 
the commission are announced the lumber interests will 
be afforded another opportunity to present their side, 
Just when this will be Commissioner Parry is still unable 
to state definitely. 

Judge L..C. Boyle, of Kansas City, advised Commis- 
sioner Parry today that the final brief of counsel for the 
lumbermen is now ready for the printer and that copies 
of it will shortly be forwarded to Washington. Judge 
Boyle states that the two proposed additional briefs will 
be combined in one. ‘‘ Problems of the Industry’’ was 
the caption of Judge Boyle’s first brief, which also was 
signed by Joseph N. Teal and George C. Boyle. The 
forth coming brief will discuss ‘‘The Present State of 
the Law’’ and ‘‘The Remedy.’’ 

E. T. Allen, of Portland, Ore., is in the city conferring 
with Commissioner Parry and with Forest Service of- 
ficials on the lumber case. 


HYMENEAL | 


DEAN-WILCOX.—Roy Burt Dean, manager of the Dean 
Lumber Co., of Avalon, Wis., and Miss Dorothy Wilcox, 
of Janesville, Wis., were united in marriage at the home 
of the bride’s parents in Janesville last week. After the 
ceremony they left for a wedding trip to the Dells of 
Wisconsin, and on their return will make their home at 
Avalon, Wis. 

















SHEPHERD-MARSHALL.—E. E. Shepherd, bookkeeper 
for Lee, Wilson & Co. (Inc.) at Armorel, Ark., and Miss 
Estelle Marshall were united in marriage last week at 
Sikeston, Mo. The bride is a daughter.of Hon. John E. 
Marshall, a prominent citizen of the community. Mr. 
Shepherd is head of the auditing department of Lee, Wil- 
son & Co. (Inc.). 


WHITCOMB-SPAULDING.—Rollo Whitcomb, of Seattle, 
Wash., and Miss Helen Elizabeth Spaulding were united 
in marriage in Seattle, June 28, the ceremony being per- 
formed by the Rev. Ernest Vincent Shayler, rector of 
St. Mark’s Episcopal Church. Mr. Whitcomb is a popu- 
lar young Seattle lumberman, conducting a wholesale 
business, known as the Whitcomb Lumber Co., and main- 
tains offices in°the White Building. Mrs. Whitcomb has 
been a teacher in the Seattle public schools, After a 
short honeymoon trip Mr. and Mrs. Whitcomb will be at 
home to their friends after July 25. 


ANDERSON-STACKHOUSE.—Announcements were re- 
ceived by members of the lumber trade in Baltimore, 
Md., a week ago, of the marriage of Charles F. Ander- 
son, secretary of the Anderson Lumber Co., of Marion, 
S. C., to Miss Stackhouse. Mr. Anderson is a son of 
D. O. Anderson, vice-president of the Anderson company 
and well known in his section of the country. Among 
the numerous presents received by the young couple was 
one of handsome silver sent by R. Baldwin Homer, of 
the R. B. Homer Lumber Co., of Baltimore. 


LA POINTE-WALKER.—Mrs. Frank William Walker 
has announced the marriage of her daughter, Miss Mar- 
garet Irene Walker, to George Wilson LaPointe, jr., 
Saturday, July 1, at Chicago. Mr. LaPointe is manager 
of the LaPointe Lumber Company, which conducts an 
extensive retail business, with yards at Menomonie and 
Rusk, Wis. After September 1 Mr. and Mrs._ George 
Wilson LaPointe will be at home in Menomonie, Wis. 


ANDREWS-UNDERWOOD.—J. Platt Underwood an- 
nounces the marriage of his daughter, Eleanor, to Archie 
Moulton Andrews, which took place Tuesday, June 27, 
in Chicago. Mr. Underwood is a well known timberland 
dealer, with offices in the McCormick Building, Chicago. 


BECKSTROM-BROWN.—At the home of the_ bride's 
parents recently Miss Ruth Brown, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. James O. Brown, was married to Lawrence A. Beck- 
strom of the office staff of the C. R. McCormick Lumber 
Co., of San Diego, Cal. The young people took a honey- 
moon trip to Los Angeles, Riverside and Pasadena. 


ANDERSON-MITTON.—Fred B. Anderson, sales man- 
ager of the W. I. Carpenter Lumber Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn., made clever plans for a “getaway’’ after his quiet 
wedding in Minneapolis last week to Miss Eunice A. 
Mitton. The young couple left immediately for Yellow- 
stone Park and are going from there to Seattle, where Mr. 
Anderson will be in charge of the company’s western 
office for about two months. He hopes by the time they 
return that his mates who have known him as an “old 
bach” will. be reconciled to the change in his viewpoint. 


KNEELAND-MUNGER.—Pierson Kneeland, son 0' yer 
late D, M. Kneeland, of the Kneeland-Bigelow Co., 2” 
several -other allied lumber operating concerns in 4 ichi- 
gan and Wisconsin, and Miss Lois Munger, daughier 0 
Mr. and Mrs. A. Munger, of Bay City, Mich., were 
united in marriage at the Congregational Church in bay 
City June 29. The bride is a daughter of one 0! prod 
City’s leading architects and popular in local society. Mr. 
and Mrs. Kneeland will reside at Phillips, Wis. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES 





BAMA. Clanton—The Jackson Lumber Co. will 
aes its capital stock from $150,000 to $500,000. 

Magazine—The Holt Lumber Co. has changed its name 
to the Gulf Mill Co. : 

Montgomery—The Elred Lumber Co. has changed its 
name to the Betty & Sons Lumber Co. 

Stewart—The Stewart Veneer Co. has been succeeded 
py A. M. McGehee, of Tuscaloosa. Mr. McGehee has 
taken charge of the plant and will make repairs. 

ARKANSAS. King—The King Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the King Saw Mill Co. , 

Pine Bluff—C. C. Handley, EB, A. Howell and Junius 
Jordan jr. have bought from George M. Anson, L. N 
‘Anson and F, E. Donohue, of Merrill, Wis., fifty-five per- 
cent of the stock in the Arkansas Oak Flooring Co. 

CALIFORNIA. Monrovia—The Boyd Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Bortells Lumber Co. 

COLORADO. Parker—John Oswald is selling out to H. 
A. Clark. 

GEORGIA. Tifton—H. H. Tift is closing out his saw- 
milling business. 

IDAHO. Idaho Falls—C. D. Gates has been succeeded 
py the Anderson & Sons Co., having headquarters at 
Logan, Utah. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The BE. A. Engler Lumber Co.’s 
general sales offices are now located at 1450-51 McCormick 
Building. The telephone number is Harrison 118. 

Chicago—The Orr & Lockett Hardware Co. is liquidat- 
ng. 

Chicago—Laurance P. Robinson announces that July 1 
William Spooner succeeded his: father as a partner in 
the firm of Spooner & Robinson, 10 South LaSalle Street. 


IOWA. Columbus Junction—The Bollenbach Lumber 
Co, has been succeeded by the F. E. Dunn Lumber Co. 
Charles City—The Charles City Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Wyatt-Lampert Lumber Co. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—The offices of H. A. McCowen 
& Co. have been removed to Memphis, as a result of the 
recent death of H. A. McCowen. R. L. Jurden, of Penrod, 
Jurden & McCowen, has been elected president of the 
company to succeed H. A. McCowen; S. Daugherty 
is vice-president; W. L. Fletcher, treasurer; and E. B. 
Snyder, secretary. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—Eisenhauer MacLea Co. now 
the MacLea Lumber Co. . 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—John Cutler has been succeeded 
by the Southwick Pom Co. 

Bay City—The holdings of the Hope Lumber Co., of 
Canada, a subsidiary corporation of E. B. Foss & Co., of 
this city, were disposed of -to G. A. Mitchell and others 
of Buffalo, N. Y. The transaction includes the sawmill 
at Thessalon, Ont., having a capacity of 160,000 feet of 
lumber a day, all the equipment, besides three timber 
limits in the district of Algomah, each comprising 36 
square miles of fine standing timber. Walter I. Foss, 
who returned from Buffalo, stated that the Hope Lumber 
Co. had already disposed of its stock of lumber on the 
docks in Canada and the business will be under the con- 
trol and management of the new owners, starting at once. 
The business in Bay City of E. B. Foss & Co. will not 
be affected and the mills and planing mill will be con- 
tinued to be operated as in the past. - 5 

Iron River—The Phoenix Lumber & Supply Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock to $25,000. 


MINNESOTA. Faribault—The Daisy Woodcraft Co. and 
the North Star Furniture Co. has consolidated with the 
Peterson Art Furniture Co. under the latter style. 

Stewart—F. H. Gibson has not bought out the Interior 
Lumber Co., as recently listed by a reporting agency. Mr. 
oe builds and sells silos for the Interior Lumber Co, 
here, 

MISSISSIPPI. Tylertown—The Tylertown Box Manu- 
facturing Co. has sold its plant to S. T. Alcus & Co., of 
New Orleans, La. 

Bude—T. J. Spragins & Sons now the T. J. Spragins 
Lumber Co. 

MISSOURI. California—The W. H. Mengel Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the C. J. Harris Lumber Co., hav- 
ing headquarters at St. Louis. 

Sandy Hook—The W. H. Mengel Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the C. J. Harris Lumber Co., having head- 
quarters at St. Louis. 

Southwest City—The Grove Lumber Co. has been suc- 
— by W. W. Jarnagin, having headquarters at Grove, 

a. 

St. Louis—The South Arkansas Lumber Co. has in- 

creased its capital stock from $50,000 to $100,000. 


MONTANA. _ Chester—The Hutchinson Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Rogers-Templeton Lumber Co. 

Kolin—Any information recently published regarding the 
following should have read: The McCall-Webster Lumber 
Co. has _been succeeded here by the Basin Lumber Co. 
= - Lumber Co. has its home office at Lewistown, 
Mont. 

Norris—J. D. McLeod has been succeeded by the 
McLeod Lumber Co. 

.NEBRASKA. Lincoln—J. C. Summers now the J. C. 
Summers Lumber Co. 

Ashby—The Ashby Lumber Co. is selling out to the 
John Halloren Lumber Co., of Ottawa, Kan., and Ashby. 
, Oakiand—J. W. and A. C. Holmquist have. bought the 
Interest of their partners, A. G. Heine, Henry Heine, M. 
P. Miller and John Moseman in the Holmquist Grain & 

umber Co, 

NEW JERSEY. Princeton—The John V. D. Beekman 
Co. has been succeeded by George D. Boice. 

' Pitman—Kandle Bros., lumber dealers, have bought the 

umber mill here operated for many years by H. D. 
Deardorff, 

. NEW YORK. Buffalo—C. BE. Borchard is selling out his 
interest in the Elmwood Lumber & Shingle Co. 

, New York City—J. Herbert Bate has been succeeded by 
he J. Herbert Bate Co. (Inc.).- 

New York City—John W. McDonald now John W. Mc- 
Donald & Son. 

— rth Tonawanda—The Kelsey Hardwood Lumber Co. 
— eres = ites geek. 2 $130,009. 

antagh—Cox endell and Van Tuyl have been - 
pa by Cox & Van Tuyl. 28 oar 

‘ORTH DAKOTA. Brocket—F. H. Stoltze has b 
resis by Ernest and Paul Schuldt. sn 

H10. Cleveland—D, G. Hutchcroft & So 
been succeeded by the Rubay Co. Poe ee 
b OKLAHOMA. Grove-Southwest City—The Grove Lum- 
es “o. has been succeeded by the W. W. Jarnagin Lum- 
ge s 0., Which has headquarters at Grove. 
EGON. — i ; i 

» dissonant The Santiam Lumber Co. filed notice 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Hazelton— . 
hotice of dissolution, elton—Price & Co. have filed 


Mount Carmel—Geiger, Gibson & Co. have been suc- 
ceeded by the Geiger Lumber & Mill Co. 

West Chester—S. C. Black has been succeeded by the 

Black Planing Mill Co. 
_TENNESSEE. Huntingdon—J. H. Shannon and L. 
Francisco, of Johnville and Camden, Tenn., respectively, 
have bought the ax handle factory formerly owned by J. 
A. Conyers.. They will enlarge the plant and continue 
business under the name Shannon & Francisco. 

Kenton—I. N. Burton & Co. are selling out to T. M. 

ing. 

TEXAS. Post—The U. Double Co. has been succeeded 
by Higginbotham, Harris & Co., having headquarters at 
Roscoe. 

Proctor—The R. J. Burton Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Proctor Mercantile Co. . 

VERMONT. St. Johnsburg—M. J. Caldbeck Sons Co. 
now the Caldbeck-Cosgrove Corporation. 

VIRGINIA. Hopewell—The Rountree Lumber Co. is 
closing out. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—J. D. Butler, vice president 
and treasurer, is selling out his interest in the Heybrook 
Lumber Co. 

WISCONSIN. Downing—Barnard & LaPointe have 
been succeeded by the O. N. Lumber Co. 

Tripoli—The Stolle Lumber Co. now the Stolle Lumber 
& Veneer Co. 

Fennimore—The Wisowa Lumber & Coal Co. has been 
succeeded by the Center Lumber Co. 





INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA. Marion—Lee Saw Mill Co. (Inc.), author- 
ized capital $12,000. 

ARKANSAS. Wynne—Jackson Lumber Co. has incor- 
porated under same name with an authorized capital of 
$5,000. 

GEORGIA. Atlanta—Hardwood Timber Co., authorized 
capital $1,000; John Keily, John Wiley and P. B. Barringer. 

Macon—Macon Veneer Co., authorized capital $90,000; 
James T. Wright, W. A. Roush, George W. Hubbell and 
S. J. Gych. 

INDIANA. Indianapolis—Dry Kiln Door Carrier Co., 
authorized capital $11,100; Mary B. Hussey, Orville F. 
Shattuck and Mary W. Shattuck. 

Morgantown—Faucett Umphrey Chair Co., authorized 
capital $100,000. 

KENTUCKY. Maysville—E. A. Robinson & Co., author- 
ized capital $50,000; E. A. Robinson, W. N. Stockton « 





Cc. B. Holstein. 


LOUISIANA. Shreveport—Union Lumber & Planing 
Co.; A. C. Bodenheimer, president and treasurer; H. 
Bodenheimer, vice president, and C. L. Oxford, secretary 
and general manager. 


MAINE. Portland—Valley Material & Transportation 
Co. (to conduct a general milling, lumber, mining etc. 
business), authorized capital $7,500,000. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—Tropical Lumber & Pulp Co., 
authorized capital $500,000; John J. Duffy, president; 
Albert G. Lang, secretary, and Joseph J. Hock, treasurer. 

Hyattsville—Peoples Lumber Co. (Inv.), authorized capi- 
tal $10,000; William P. Magurder, George N. Bowen and 
Elmore Power. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston (Chelsea)—Eastern Lum- 
ber Co., authorized capital $10,000. 

MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—Grand Rapids Store Fixture 
Co., authorized capital $10,000. 

MISSOURI. Kirksville—Gibbs Lumber & Coal Co., 
authorized capital $10,000. 

MONTANA. Warland—Baird Harper Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $50,000. 

NEW JERSEY. Newark—Newark Store Fixture Co. has 
incorporated. 

NEW YORK. Albany—Albany Lumber & Planing Mill 
Co. (Inc.), authorized capital $10,000; M. I. Raymond, W. 
H. Oliver, W. F. Fleet. 

Brooklyn—Michelman & Gordon Iron Works (Inc.), to 
deal in lumber, copper etc.), authorized capital $5,000; J. 
Glickman, H. Frank and N. Michelman. 

- Lackawanna—Round Building Markers (Inc.) (to pre- 
serve lumber, ties, posts etc.), authorized capital $25,000; 
S. W. Scutt, G. G. Evans and F. A. Tucker. 

North Tonawanda—Hope Operating Corporation (to 
deal in lumber etc), authorized capital $1,250,000; George 
A. Mitchell, James L. Crane and L. S. DeGraff. 

Whitehall—W. N. Weeks Co. (Inc.) (to deal in logging, 
lumbering etc.), authorized capital $10,000; Cc. W. 
Hurtubis, P. D. Weeks and R. R. Davis. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Waynesville—North State Lum- 
ber & Manufacturing Co. has incorporated. 

OHIO. Cleveland—Acme Lumber Co., authorized capi- 
tal $10,000. ae 

Dayton—Imperial Furniture Co., authorized capital 
$10,000; Daniel W. Loewenstein. bias 

Leesville—Heights Sash & Door Co., authorized capi- 
tal $10,000; B. W. Adair. 

OKLAHOMA. ‘Tulsa—Cosby Lumber Co., < i 
capital $15,000. J sad ie 


svsunuee Portland—Monarch Mills, authorized capital 


PENNSYLVANIA. Ben Avon—Ben Avon Lumber Co. 
has incorporated under same name with an authorized 
capital of $25,000. 

Warren—Nypenn Furniture Co. has incorporated. 

TEXAS. - Houston—Texas Cooperage Co., authorized 
capital $20,000; Jake ‘ Woodleman, president; Joseph 
Becker, vice president, and Charles M. Kapner, secretary 
and treasurer. 


VIRGINIA. Flint Hill—Flint Hill Coopera . L , 
Co., authorized capital $25,000. a 

WEST VIRGINIA. Elkins—Intermountain Coal & Lum- 
ber Co., authorized capital $500,000; N. I. Hall, D. V. 
Mayes, D. L. Strock and others. 

Parkersburg—Ranwood Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$75,000; J. M. Senseman, C. H. Holden, J. P. Sensemar 
J. J. Shore and F. P. Moats. se eres as 

Wheeling—Stockholders of the J. W. Beltz & Sons 
Lumber Co. have incorporated the J. W. Beltz & Sons 
Construction -Co., another. concern, with an authorized 
capital of $50,000. The incorporators are Regina Beltz. 
John W. Beltz, Harry E. Beltz, Henry Kell, John C 
Paul, John Koehler, Norwood W. Pogue and Edward M 
Handy. : 

WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—The Sands Lumber Co. has 
incorporated with an authorized capital of $50,000; R. Ww 


Smith, president. The offices ar 4 ie eae 
Street. e located at 767 Clinton 
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HARDWOODS 


AL EEN Sire 


In the 
Early Days 


LUMBER was a word used to describe 
things that were useless or of little value. 
The Lombards were the money lenders of 

the Middle Ages. A Lombard-room was a 
room used by pawn brokers to store their 
pledges consisting of household goods and 
things of cumbrous or bulky nature. Later 
such space was termed “Lumber room”. 
Lumber, therefore, represented in those days 
nothing of consequence. 














Now 


We know lumber as timber sawn into the 
form of beams, joists, boards, planks, and 
especially that which is smaller than heavy 
timber. The word brings to mind boards of 
even running thickness and width, clear, 
straight, strong, durable, with grain or figure, 
according to species, that will harmonize with 
any setting. Lumber now occupies a place 
in civilization that makes it indispensable to 
mankind, keeping step with every progressive 
move in manufacture, ours is the lumber of 
the modem kind. 


We know that we know lumber as it is now 
known. 


We want you to know that we not only know 
lumber but know how to make it. 


One little order will prove we can make good. 


ee ee eee 


CHARLESTON, MISS. 


“The Largest Hardwood Mill in the World” 








Liberty Hardwood Lumber Co. 


BIG CREEK, TEXAS 


enmeenaiial Makers of t eemeee oa 


GOOD LUMBER 


High Grade, Band Sawn, 
Ash, White Oak, Red 
Oak, Gum, Cottonwood, 
Cypress, Elm. 























i ’ Ask for our prices on ‘ H 


2 cars 4-4’’ No, 1 Com. Plain White Oak. 
2 cars 4-4” No. 1 Com. Plain Red Oak. 
2 cars 4-4’? 13’’-17’’ Cottonwood Boxboards. 








Weidman & Son Co. 


TROUT CREEK, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers of 


Hardwood and 
Hemlock Lumber 
SHINGLES— LATH 











WE WANT ORDERS NOW FOR 


100 M ft. 5-4 No. 1 & 2 Common Maple 50 M ft. 8-4 No. 3 Common Rock Elm 
50 M ft. 6-4 No. 3 Common Maple 50 M ft. 6-4 No. 3 Common Soft Elm 
50 M ft. 4x8 Sound Maple Hearts 22 M ft. 4-4 No. 3 Common Ash 

100 M ft. 4-4 No. 1 & 2 Common Birch 100 M ft. 6 ft. Coal Door Lumber 


Von Platen Lumber Co., Mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. 
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it Yellow Pine 


Rough and Dressed 








Flooring, 

Ceiling, Lath, 
Car Material, 
Shingles, Dimension and Large Timbers 


Domestic 
and Export 









Graves Brothers Co. Posrvk: 





Dimension &“ 


Structural Timbers 
Railroad and 
Car Material 


Whenever you want the best i 


YELLOW PINE 


you’ll find our mills at Boston, 
Ga. always ready to serve you in big stuff. Size, qual- 
ity and grades are our specialties at this mill. 
Try us on either Long or Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
and watch our service. 
High class planing mill work at Thomasville mill. 
Kirby Planing Mill Co., Inc. = 


THOMASVILLE, GA. 








Watson-Christensen Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


The Celebrated Sabine County 


Long and Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Export and Coastwise. 
Mills: Hemphill, Texas, Frankston, Texas. 











7 
FOX HENDERSON, G. O. WAITS, J. D. HENDERSON, ) 
President Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mer. Sec.-Treas. 





Henderson-Waits Lumber Co. . 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


Lumber, Flooring, Ceiling and Siding 
CAR DECKING WORKED TO PATTERN 


Caryville, Florida 

















ST. LOUIS 


r 9 
C. F. Liebke Hardwood 
Mill & Lumber Company 


In Business More Than Half a Century 
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: Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mer, Co. 


Manufacturers 


HI 


Cypress, Oak and Red Gum 


SALES § 1811-1814 Wright Bullding, 
OFFICE ( ~ST. LOUIS, MO. 


STE 


THU 


GIDEON, MO. 


STU 








NEW VENTURES 


ALABAMA. Fort Payne—The Pine States Lumber Co 
has been organized; H. B. Brock, president; C. B. Oventel, 
vice president, and J. P. Wardlaw, secretary-treasurer 
and manager. 

ARIZONA. Kingman—J. D. Halsted Lumber Co. re- 
cently entered the retail business here, with headquarters 
at Phoenix. 

Dermott—The J. S. Kimbro Lumber Co. has entered the 
trade here, with headquarters at Helena. 

ILLINOIS. Peoria—John A. Kesler has begun the 
wholesale lumber and tie business here. 

INDIANA. Hartford City—O. H. Tyndall, a well known 
timber buyer, and his son, Dr. A. W. Tyndall, have formed 
the firm of O. H. Tyndall & Co., to engage in the manu- 
facture of automobile and buggy bow strips and the retail 
hardwood lumber business. The company has equipped 
a plant to manufacture its own products and recently 
bought a fine tract of hardwood timber near here. 

KANSAS. Shields—The Mead Lumber Co. recently 
began the retail business. 

Wichita—The Vaughan Lumber Co. has begun wholesal- 
ing lumber, with headquarters at San Antonio, Tex. 

KENTUCKY. Mayfield—The O, S. Wagner Lumber Co. 
is opening a yard. 

LOUISIANA. Duson-Sunset—The Hopkins Bros. Co. is 
opening yards here, with headquarters at LaFayette. 

New Orleans—The Western Lumber Co., of Columbus, 
Ohio, has opened an Office here. 

MINNESOTA. Ruthton—The Ruthton Farmers’ Coéper- 
ative Elevator Co. will open a yard. 

MISSISSIPPI. Corinth—The Nabors-Cooperage Co. has 
been organized, with S. M. Nabors, manager. 

NEW JERSEY. Newark—The Empire Ladder & Pole 
Co. recently began manufacturing poles and scaffolding. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Fargo—The Victor H. Leeby Lum- 
ber Co. recently began the building material and lumber 
business. . 

Fredonia—The Farmers’ Lumber, Land & Machinery 
Co. has entered the business. 

OKLAHOMA. Dodge—The W. W. Jarnagin Lumber 
Co.. recently began the retail business, with headquarters 
at Grove. 

Sand Springs-Tulsa—The Grove Lumber Co. is opening 
a yard, having headquarters at Tulsa. 

OREGON. Bendier—The Van Petten Lumber Co. re- 
cently began the retail business, having headquarters at 
Ontario. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Barnard—The Barnard Lumber Co. 
has entered the lumber business. 

TENNESSEE. Nashville—Sain & Hooper have begun 
the wholesale lumber business. 

TEXAS. Lamesa—The Lamesa Lumber Co. has en- 
tered the lumber business. 

Lubbock—C. D. Shamberger recently began the retail 
lumber business, having headquarters at Wichita Falls. 

Paris—The Reese-Corriher Lumber Co. has entered the 
retail business here, having headquarters at Connell. 

Paris—The W. C. Bowman Lumber Co. recently began 
~~ retail lumber business, having headquarters at Kansas 

ity, Mo. 

Paris—The Home Builders’ Lumber Co. recently began 
the retail business. 

ne Paris Lumber Co. has entered the retail 
trade. 

Paris—The Steger Lumber Co. has entered the retail 
business, having headquarters at Bonham. 

Tahoka—The Galbraith-Foxworth Co. recently began 
the retail lumber business, with headquarters at El Paso. 

VIRGINIA. Troutdale—The Dixie Lumber Co. is enter- 
ing the wholesale lumber business. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Huntington—Charles Miller & Co. 
have entered the wholesale hardwood lumber business. 

Parkersburg—George P. Morgan, who recently disposed 
of his interests in the Arrow Lumber Co., will reengage 
in the wholesale lumber business. His firm will be known 
as the George P. Morgan Lumber Co. and have offices 
in the Union Trust Building. - 

WISCONSIN. New Richmond—The New Richmond 
Lumber Co. has entered the business. 

Tomahawk—H. R. Miller & Co. recently began the com- 
mission lumber business. 





Ts 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


ALABAMA. Fort Payne—The Pine States Lumber Co., 
recently organized, will erect a sizing mill to cost $3,000. 

Magazine—H. S. Best, of Mobile, will build a sawmill 
to manufacture cigar box wood from Tupelo gum. He 
will erect three kilns with a total drying capacity of 
60,000 feet of lumber. 

McDewell—The American Veneer Co., of Cleveland, 
Ohio, will build a factory to cost $10,000, with a daily 
capacity of 20,000 feet of logs. 

ARKANSAS. Argenta—The McLean-Arkansas Lumber 
Co. will build a mill with a 10-hour capacity of 40,000 
feet of hardwood lumber, including quartered white oak. 

Horatio—J. F. Bretz will rebuild sawmill recently de- 
stroyed by fire. 

Montrose—The Archibald Wheel Co., of Lawrence, 
Mass., will establish a plant to manufacture spokes and 
other wheel stock. The machinery has been bought. 

Warren—The Southern Lumber Co. is having plans and 
specifications prepared for an additional unit to its saw- 
mill; daily capacity 125,000 feet. 

GEORGIA. Ailey—H. V. Thompson & Bros. will install 
a shingle mill. 

LOUISIANA. Clarks—The Louisiana Central Lumber 
Co. will remodel its plant. 

MARYLAND Baltimore—The Chesapeake Furniture 
Co. has leased a building at Barre and Sharp Streets and 
will remodel same for manufacturing furniture. 

MISSISSIPPI. Gulfport—The Edward Hines Lumber 
Co., of Chicago, will build_a mill with a daily capacity 
of 400,000 feet of lumber. The company will develop tim- 
ber tract estimated to contain 3,000,000,000 feet of lumber. 

OKLAHOMA Enid—Joe Areny will erect a one-story, 
75 by 75-foot factory building, to cost $5,000, for manu- 
facturing automobile and wagon bodies. 

TENNESSEE. Lebanon—The Wilson County Planing 
Mill Co. will erect a building and equip for planing mill. 

TEXAS. Beaumont—The Texas Cooperage Co., of 
Houston, plans to establish a branch plant here. Jake 
Noodleman is president. d 

Texarkana—The Gulf Cooperage Co. will erect an addi- 
tional shop building 100 by 200 feet and will install ma- 
chinery, including electrical equipment. 


CASUALTIES. 


INDIANA. Shelbyville—The warehouse of the Shelby- 
ville Desk Co. was visited by fire June 29, causing a loss 
of $15,000, which is covered by insurance. The warehouse 
was filled with veneers and thousands of feet of lumber 
ready for use and excelsior. 











. et 
IOWA. Marcus—Lightning struck the lumber yarg of 
the Weart & Lysaght Co. and set fire to the lumbe’ sheds 


burning same to the ground, together with a xs 
lumber; loss $25,000, which is mostly covered hy 
ance. 

LOUISIANA. Bernice—The whole planer section of the 
Bernice Lumber Co. was destroyed by fire recently 


tock of 
insur- 


gether with dressed lumber and the dynamo of the — 
tric plant. The loss is partly covered by insurance. Re- 
building is expected. k 

MICHIGAN. Holland—The plant of the Scott-Lugers 


Lumber Co. was set on fire during an electrica} storm 
doing damage to the amount of $800. Firemen kept the 
ames from spreading to the planing mill and jumber 
yards. 

NEW YORK. .Buffalo—The cooperage shop of August 
Debus, one of the oldest in this section, sustained dam- 
age of $35,000 by fire July 1. The loss is covered by jn. 
surance. The cause of the fire is said to have been 
spontaneous combustion. 

Groton—The large warehouse Owned by Webster & 
Gleason, lumber and coal dealers, was damaged by fire 
June 29; loss $10,000, which is partly covered by insurance, 

OHIO. Cincinnati—-A fire in the yards of the Thomp- 
son Hardwood Lumber Co. June 27 destroyed ten piles 
of different kinds of hardwoods. The loss is estimated 
at $2,000, which is covered by insurance. 

OREGON. Banks—Fully a million feet of lumber were 
lost in the fire which destroyed the mill of the W. H. 
Eccles Lumber Co., June 24; loss $100,000, which is mostly 
covered by insurance. 

SOUTH’ DAKOTA. Baker—The yards and buildings of 
the Midland Coal & Lumber Co. were visited by fire re- 
cently, causing a heavy loss, which is covered by jn- 
surance. 

WASHINGTON. Cowlitz Prairie—The sawmill operated 
by Bart Gray, near Toledo, was burned to the ground 
recently. All the cut lumber was saved. The loss is esti- 
mated at about $1,500. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Harrow—The lumber and planing mills of 
C. F. Smith were destroyed by fire June 24; loss $8,000. 


OBITUARY 


CHAPIN C. FOSTER.—A retired lumber dealer and a 
former president of the Indiana Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Insurance Co., Chapin C. Foster died at his home in In- 
dianapolis, Ind., June 28, aged 69. He suffered an attack 
of bronchitis last December and went to Florida for his 
health, returning to Indianapolis in April, apparently 
greatly benefited. He was seized with an attack of in- 
digestion and died a few hours later. 

_ Mr. Foster was the youngest of five brothers who served 
in the Civil War with the Union forces. He was born in 
Vernon, Jennings County, Indiana, April 15, 1847, received 
his early education in Vernon and went to Indianapolis 
in 1861, where he attended Butler College. After the 
Civil War he was a member of the commission which 
took testimony and received the claims made by citi- 

















THB LATE C. C. FOSTER 


zens of the State who suffered loss by reason of General 
Morgan’s raid through Indiana. He engaged in the retail 
lumber business in 1872 and continued in the business 
with success for several years. For a number of years 
he was president of the Indiana Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Insurance Co. and was twice vice-president of the In- 
dianapolis Manufacturers’ Association and was secretary 
of the Indianapolis Employers’ Association. He was 4 
charter member of the Indianapolis Board of Trade, 
which he served as president and vice-president. Mr. 
Foster was a member of the First Presbyterian Church, 
in which he was an elder, and a charter member of the 
George H. Thomas Post No. 17, of the Grand Army of the 
Republic. In 1873 he married Miss Harriet McIntire, vie 
with two children, Rotert S. Foster and Mrs. Howard C. 
Marmon, survive him. The son, R. S. Foster, 1s oe 
head of the R. S. Foster Lumber Co., of Indianapolis, an 
the daughter is the wife of Howard C. Marmon, sé re- 
tary of Nordyke & Marmon, of Indianapolis. 

W. E. CONROY.—Friends of W. E. Conroy, of Jackson, 
Mich., were greatly shocked to learn of his sudden deat! 
which occurred June 17 while he was working in <4 
garden at his residence, 507 First Street. Mr. Conte 
was in apparent good health and death was due to ace 
failure. He was a member of the Humboldt Redwood 
Co., and during his career as a lumberman had i oe 
sented the Foster-Munger Co., the Curtis Sash & Do of 
Co. and the Michigan City Sash & Loor Co. He _ b. 
member of the Michigan Association of Traveling — 16 
& Sash & Door Salesmen. He was 56 years old April 1° 


CHARLES P. STOCKHAM.—Owner_of_ the Charles 
Stockham Lumber Co., of Camden, N. J., Charles 
Stockham, died last week at his home, 612 Cooper — 
Philadelphia. He was a quiet and highly respected Hews 
berman, and had been in the business in Philade pee 
and Camden since 1838, when he went to Philadelp! 4 
and started as a salesman for his brother _who was u ner 
in business at Beach and Norris streets. In 1859, he re 
his brother John purchased the lumber business of a 
Ott & De Haven, at the foot of Vine Street, Camden, or 
continued in partnership until 1882, when he became A 4 
proprietor. He continued active in the business unti Pa 
week before his death. He was born at Bristol, Pa., a 
1819, and notwithstanding his nearly one hundred year 
was in sturdy health until his last illness. He is © 
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yived by his widow, who was Mary Humes Tomb, daugh- 
ter of a Williamsport lumberman, one son, Edward, who 
was associated with him in the business, and two daugh- 
ters, aS well as several grandchildren. For many years 
he was a stockholder and director of the First National 
Bank, and although always active in politics, would never 
accept any political position. 

FRANK BATT.—A pioneer sawmill operator and shin- 
gle mill proprietor in the Tonawandas, Frank Batt, 67 
years old, died July 4 at his residence on Goundry Street. 
North Tonawanda, N. Y._ For many years he was identi- 
fied with his brothers under the firm name of Batt Bros., 
as operators of saw and shingle mills. For a number 
of years he was cashier of the Lumber Exchange Bank 
in Sonawanda and was also engaged in the hardware 
business, from which he retired a few years ago. His 
widow, eight daughters and five sons survive him. 


G. E. NEHRLICH.—General manager and secretary and 
treasurer of the C. B. Freyberg Lumber Co., of Sheboy- 
gan, Wis., G._E, Nehrlich, 48 years old, died at his home, 
1816 North Seventh Street in that. city recently. Mr. 
Nehrlich was associated with the Freyberg company for 
the last sixteen years. His widow and three daughters 
survive him. He had been in poor health for several 
months. Funeral services were conducted by the Masons. 





R. J. DARNELL.—The Southern Hardwood Traffie As- 
sociation, of Memphis, Tenn., at a meeting of its board, 
adopted the following resolutions in connection with the 
death of the late R. J. Darnell, of R. J. Darnell (Inc.): 

On Saturday, June 10, 1916, R. J. Darnell, one of our 
most esteemed members and friends, was removed from 
the activities of life. Mr. Darnell was president of R. J. 
Darnell (Inec.), a prominent factor in the lumber world, 
and his death will leave a void in our ranks. Therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, By the members of the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association that in the death of Mr. Darnell, his 
family has sustained the loss of a kind and loving father; 
his business associates a most wise counselor and this 
association a loyal supporter, be it further 

Resolved, That we extend to the bereaved family and 
immediate associates our heartfelt sympathy, and that 
we convey to them our feelings of great personal loss. 

F. B. Robertson, 
George C. Ehemann, 
Frank May. 


J. M. PERKINS.—Former head of the Perkins Lumber 
Co., Shreveport, La., and also at one time a hardware 
and furniture dealer, J. M. Perkins, aged about 45, died 
in a hotel at Fort Worth, Tex.,. June 30. Mr. Perkins 
quit business about two years ago, and was in bad health, 
tuberculosis having aggravated his condition. 


ROSCOE HOLMES.—One of the most prominent citi- 
zens of Ellsworth, Me., Roscoe Holmes, died June 28, 
after several months’ illness. Mr. Holmes was a retired 
lumber manufacturer and timberland operator. He was 
73 years old, horn in Waldo, Me., the son of James A. 
Holmes, also a prominent lumberman. In 1864 he was 
united in marriage to Lenora Moore, of Waldo, of which 
_— two children were born, Herbert R. and Hannah L. 

olmes. 








JOHN L. KRONENBERG.—A prominent lumberman 
of Bandon, Ore., John L. Kronenberg died at his home 
there recently following a short illness. Mr. Kronenberg 
was president of the Bank of Bandon and the foremost 
man of that locality in financial affairs. He owned timber 
and also owned the shipyard at Bandon, which operated 
in former years, and had been interested in many timber 
deals and manufacturing concerns relating to the lumber 
business at different times in his business career. 


JOHN C. VAN BRUNT, SR.—Head of the old mahogany 
and cabinet wood firm of J. C. Van’Brunt & Sons, New 
York City, John C. Van Brunt, sr., died recently at his 
home, 426 Macon Street, Brooklyn, N. . He was a 
descendant of the old Dutch Van Brunt family and was 
82 years old. 


SAMUEL STRUPES.—A widely known lumber dealer, 
Samuel Strupes, 58 years old, died last week at his home 
at Owensville, Ind., after a short illness. He was a mem- 
ber of the Cumberland Presbyterian church and the 
Masonic Lodge. He is survived by his widow and two 
children, Miss Ruth Strupes, of Owensville, and Earl 
Strupes, of Oakland City, Ind. He also leaves one brother, 
Henry Strupes, of Bedford, Ina. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


CADILLAC, MIcH., July z.—Judgment in favor of the 
Mitchell Bros. Co., which was rendered in the district court 
at Grand Rapids some time ago in the company’s test case 
against the collector of internal revenue involving the taxa- 
tion of the income of the timber manufacturing concern has 
just been affirmed by the Federal court of appeals for the 
sixth circuit. The decision is one of wide interest, as it 
affects timber owners throughout the country. : 

Mitchell Bros. brought suit in the district court to recover 
taxes paid under protest, such taxes having been assessed by 
the commissioner of internal revenue on the theory that a 
lumber company must return as income everything derived+ 
from the manufacture and sale of timber products, and can 
deduct for the capital assets only the cost price of the timber. 
The circuit court of appeals holds that a timber owner or 
timber operating concern is required to return as income on 
timber operations only the difference between the value of its 
timber at the time and the amount realized from it, less the 
cost of manufacture. In other words, the court holds the 
unearned increment accruing prior to the enactment of the 
law is not taxable as income, it being capital at the time the 
law became effective, and does not become income through 


conversion or sale, . 














LittLe Rock, Ark., July 3.—That a receiver should be 
appointed for the MecIntyre-Mann Timber Land Co., of Pine 
Bluff, and that 1,100 shares of stock in the company should 
be transferred to Silas Rosenfeld, of Louisville, Ky., was 
Judge Trieber’s decision in the suit of Rosenfeld against 
the company, which was heard last week in the United States 
District Court. Judge Trieber did not appoint a receiver. 
The suit was the result of a loan of $50,000 the plaintiff 
Rosenfeld made to the Mann-Garanflo Land & Timber Co., of 
Little Rock. This company is now defunct, but when the 
loan was made it held stock of the McIntyre-Mann Timber 
Land Co. and 1,100 shares were pledged as security for the 
loan. Transfer of the McIntyre-Mann stock never was made 
to Rosenfeld. The defendant company alleged that the Mann- 
Garanflo company owed it $94,000 for stock, and that the 
transfer was not made to Rosenfeld because of this indebt- 
edness. The 1,100 shares were said to have been worth 
$111,000 at one time. 





SPOKANE, WASH., July 2.—On court order the assets of the 
Fidelity Lumber Co. in Idaho and Washington were sold 
last week at Sandpoint and Newport. The sale was made to 
satisfy bondholders in the amount of $170,000, which with 
interest and court costs amounted to $182,000. The Union 
Trust & Savings Bank has been receiver of the company since 
May 26, 1915. The bondhelders were represented by M. M. 
Hawley, of Chicago, and by EB. C. Cornwall, vice president of 
Clark L. Poole & Co., also of Chicago, who originally floated 
the bond issue. The property, it is expected, will be re- 
deemed within a year. 


SAVANNAH, GA., July 3.—Receivers for the Yaryan Naval 
Stores Co. have been discharged. The plants at Gulfport, 
Miss., and Brunswick, Ga., have been taken over by a re- 
organized company and the discharge of the receivers offi- 
cially completes the deal. The receivers were Homer T. 
Yaryan, of Toledo, Ohio, E.-W. Stetson, of Macon, and 
J. S. Brailey, of Brunswick. 


Decatur, ALA., July 3.—H. C. Abshire has been appointed 
receiver for the Jervis Lumber Co. 


New York City, July 3.—B. E. Dey & Sons Co.; peti- 
tion in bankruptcy. 








WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS 








For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 26 


Considering there was a holiday in the week— 
Fourth of July—the local trade in Chicago might 
be deseribed as fair. While the yard people continue 
to say that trade is duller than ought to prevail just 
now, improvement in one line or another is enough 
to make up for the loss in other directions. Chicago 
has displayed within the last few days some of its 
celebrated summer resort weather and the few fine 
days of late have helped the trade situation. Local 
wholesalers of hardwoods feel better, and although 
their prices are not upon any higher plane more busi- 
ness is being done, with every indication that a very 
healthy situation will exist a few weeks beyond. 

A lot more optimism prevails with the yellow pine 
people. Positive curtailment going on in the South 
has affected the buying trade, and the general belief 
is that improvement has started that will result in 
much activity with this wood by early fall. Local 
wholesalers report more inquiries and more business. 
Although prices have not advanced as yet, they are 
not worrying about this, because any good demand, if 
continued, should bring that result. There is no doubt 
that the general business situation of the country is 
such that trade in every other line will continue vigor- 
ously this fall, barring unforeseen conditions, and that 
with good business with everybody else the lumber 
trade should revive in such a way by late summer as to 
isure activity for some months. Birch is a feature 
with the northern hardwood trade, while of southern 
hardwoods oak is reviving. Wholesalers of fancy 
hardwoods continue to enjoy a prosperity that has 
been theirs for many weeks. Prices for all fancy 
hardwoods are almost as fancy as the woods them- 
selves. The sash and door people, being very busy, 
are taking a heavier amount of woods that go into 
the manufacture of millwork. Reports from the mid- 
west indicate that despite rainy weather crop yields 
promise well and that the farmer having a continued 
prosperity business in the middle West, upon which 

hicago depends in a large measure, will be very good 
this fall. 

Lumber receipts at Chicago during the week ended 


July 1 aggregated 55,773,000 feet, against 43,113,000 feet 
for the corresponding week in 1915. Total receipts from 
January 1 to July 1, 1916, amounted to 1,450,939,000 
feet, an increase of 441,235,000 feet, compared with the 
corresponding period last year. Shipments for the week 
ended July 1 were 30,121,000 feet, an increase of 8,055,- 
000 feet compared with the corresponding week in 1915. 
Total shipments from January 1 to July 1, 1916, were 
721,739,000 feet, 182,495,000 feet more than was shipped 
from Chicago during the same period of 1915. Shingle 
receipts for the week show an increase of 1,004,000 as 
compared with the corresponding week in 1915, while total 
receipts from January 1 to July 1, 1916, were 93,617,000 
more than during the corresponding period of last year. 
Shipments of shingles for the week decreased 1,145,000 
as compared with the same week last year, while total 
shipments from January 1 to July 1, 1916, were 29,693,- 
000 more than in the corresponding period of 1915. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
Reported by J. C. F. Merrill, Secretary Board of Trade. 
RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED JULY 1 














Lumber Shingles 
DOT G ooo i6s's inp sseues vices 55,773,000 9,319,000 
DEER hel eres sien ds aheiv eae Sele ake 43,113,000 8,315,000 
ERCROSEG Uh ccs cic ates esa 12,660,000 1,004,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO JULY 1 

Lumber Shingles 

DN oo: 65.016 sinicies ¢8 64e0 eso 1,450,939,000 332,768,000 
UMP a wif 0.4! wiviele-€ 0 e-acs eevee vine 1,009,704,000 239,151,000 
BRORONNO? ain .4bielsies Heels 0's ee 441,235,000 93,617,000 

SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED JULY 1 
Lumber Shingles 
MONG sas sistas pales wee erele e's ay 30,121,000 5,476,000 
RM Aral c. 4 cq're-clacatererestets uate ceaers 22,066,000 6,621,000 
NILCEGRAGY "s. v5c-00 s/s as eos o38 SUGGES.) sé ccusawcne 
PORNO 014-4, 01rd 5, d's ness, avium =? veo Stee a 1,145,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO JULY 1 
Lumber Shingles 
DONG oes nF srsie slain dings 6 ee eg 0s 721,739,000 207,739,000 
SEU eis cine ou 40d woe eeracelnareeier 539,244,000 178,046,000 
PCRGGNG? 4-5 0 5 Side co bests 182,495,000 29,693,000 
RECEIPTS BY WATER 

For the week ended July 1, 1916............. 1,946,000 feet 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department for 
the week ended July 5 were: 


CLASS No. Val 
PIBUES WOOO: aha .ore os oid ovis ie Meech enwers 4 $ *°2.300 














Mina UNTURPENTINED TIMBER MARKS 
“Hammond Quality” 
AND EMPHASIZES Ti SUPERIORITY OF ALL OUR 


low Pine Timbers 
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‘Hammond L umber Co., Ltd. 
3 3 HAMMOND, LA. -LCRR. | 








We only offer the “Real Honest to Goodness” 


RED CYPRESS 


Every piece of it manufactured by our own Mills. 


Unsurpassed Planing Mill 
Facilities 
and 


Best of Service. 





Our new grade of 
FACTORY SELECT 
will give Planing Mills splendid value. 


Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 


Hibernia Building, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Frank N. SNELL, Sec’y & Gen’I Mgr. Cable Address, “‘Redcypress”’ 














Long Leaf 


[YELLOW PINE. 


Railroad & Car Material,Export & Coastwise Stock 


PITCH PINE PILING 


(Long & short lengths) Y ard Stock-Dimension to Finish 


Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. “Since 1867" — Main Office and Mill 
Branch Office, 606-7 L.&L.&G.Bldg. MANDEVILLE, LA. J 








POWELL LUMBER CO. 
LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 








Huie-Hodge Lumber Co., Lid., iosce'ta. 
— Manufacturers of — 
Southern 


Soft Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class Finish 
as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. 











AN CT 
eFoenene 


Be 
GARYVIL 
RED CYPR 








Caddo-Rapides Lumber Co., Ltd. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 
Yellow Pine, Cypress and Hardwood Lumber 
: ALEXANDRIA, LA. 
HvuGuH CoRRY, Pres, 
J. E. THORSELL, Vice-Pres. 


W. D. LURRY, Secy. 
HUGH CorRRY, JR., Treas. 








Aesop was a philosopher, but he 


Resawed ] ables never was in the lumber busi- 

ness. He never wrote any wise 
» By DOUGLAS MALLOCH peace eh oie pio 

Resawed Fables supplies the deficiency. This new book is a collection of 

the funniest prose writings of **The Lumberman Poet.” In fact, it is the 

funniest book ever written about the lumber business —_— — a 

That’s its purpose. It isthe everyday experiences of the lumberman, to 

with asmile. Every lumberman owes himself a copy. Price, postpaid, $1.00. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Hotel Cumberlan 


Broadway at 54th Street 
NEW YORK 


Broadway cars from 
Grand Central 
Hotel 


7th Avenue Cars 


from 
Penn’a Station 


Fireproof 


Strictly First-Class 
Rates Reasonable 





Rooms with Adjoining Bath $1.50 uP 
Rooms with Private Bath.. $2.00 up 
Suites . . . . . $4,00"P 


10 Minutes Walk to 40 Theatres 
Send for Booklet 


HARRY P. STIMSON 


Formerly with Hotel Imperial 


Only New York Hotel Window-Screened Throughout 











Headquarters for the Lumbermen. 


At HOTEL LA SALLE the Guest’s Wish is Law. 


One person RATES: Per day 
Room with detached bath . . . . $2, $2.50, $3 
Room with private bath . . $3, $3.50, $4, $5 

Two persons Per day 
Room with detached bath . . . . $3, $3.50, $4 
Room with private bath; Double room = $5 to $8 
Single room, double 
bed . $4, $4.50, $5 


Two connecting rooms 
with bath. Per day. 
2 persons, $5 to $8 
3 persons, $6 to $9 
4 persons, $7 to $12 











1026 Rooms — 834 
With Private Bath. 


Hotel Le Salle. 


Chicago's Finest Hotel 























Davenport 
Hotel 


SPOKANE, U. S. A. 


The Meeting Place for the 
Business Interests of the 
Inland Empire. 


Rates, $1.50 up. 


THE fame of this house as “One of America’s Ex- 

ceptional Hotels” is based upon far more than 

its architectural and artistic excellences—as unusual 
as they are. 

Moderate rates, service—by no means dependent 

upon the price of room engaged—_Devoid of formality. 




















ed 





If a promi man isin town you 
will doubtless find him registered here. 


Davenport Hotel Company 


L. M. DAVENPORT, President. 























$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000........... 40 104,400 
5,000 and under LO Sees 31 213,500 
10,000 and under BORNIDs chacseeees 28 414,700 
25,000 and under BOD. 0.00 s06 pee 8 291,000 
50,000 and under 100,000........... 3 175,000 
John M. Jacobs, two 3-story apartment 
ee a eee . 140,000 
a) See ere ee Srey yo $ 1,340,900 
Average valuation for week..... 11,660 
Totals previous week....... SASS Ss 2,433,400 
Average valuation previous week.. 12,543 
Totals corresponding week -1915.. 907,800 
Totals January 1 to July 5, 1916. 64,020,850 
Totals corresponding period 1915. 40,352,472 
Totals corresponding period 1914. 46,242,900 
Totals corresponding period 1913.. 50,330,875 
Totals corresponding period 1912 43,683,360 
Totals corresponding period 1911... »678,585 





Totals corresponding period 1910 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago.—While the demand for most items in northern 
pine continues fair the feature seems to be for box boards. 
The general industrial prosperity is the cause of this, and 
the box factories are busy turning out their product. 
Demand for upper grades for pattern work and general 
factory use is good. Business with norway and spruce 
continues of fair volume. 


46,567,050 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Though country yard trade still 
continues to be below normal, the mills are moving stock 
in satisfactory quantity. The city building demand con- 
tinues to be the strongest ever known and factory busi- 
ness is holding up well. Competition from southern pine 
seems to be keen and is felt in Iowa territory. In the 
corn country the wet weather has caused a good deal of 
nervousness and depression that interfere with lumber 
demand. Farther north, the same condition is regarded 
as splendid for small grain, which is coming along in fine 
shape. Land that could not be seeded earlier is being 
put into flax and will be utilized. Low grade lumber is 
still strong. The market situation is practically un- 
changed. , 


New York.—Orders lag but inquiries are fair. Prices 
hold up satisfactorily but the immediate prospects are 
not so good as hoped for. Weather conditions have been 
bad but there is a lack of snap in building operations. 
Factory demand is good. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The white pine trade is on a good scale 
and dealers say that most grades are moving in reason- 
ably satisfactory volume. Some detriment to country 
business has resulted from the frequent and heavy rains 
of the last two months and consequently country yards 
are not taking as much stock as usual. Industrial de- 
mand is on a large scale, and all the plants are busy. 
Prices are steady. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—No complaint is heard about 
the prevailing conditions of the market, but there is 
not the business that was noted a few weeks ago. 
Consumption has been slow in the building sections, 
but a stretch of favorable weather for outside work is 
expected to result in a big reduction in the slim supplies 
in the hands of the retailers and therefore create an 
increasing demand for supplies for these customers. No- 
body seems to look for less business, taking a rather 
optimistic view that the near future will be marked 
by a strengthening of demand. 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—There is the usual midsummer holiday 
quiet in white pine trade, though prices are unchanged, 
the low grade stocks displaying some variation in price, 
but the uppers are firm. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass.—A stronger tone of the eastern spruce 
market is plainly visible this week. The largest manu- 
facturer selling direct to the retail trade is firmly in- 
sisting on $25 base for all frame orders, and an advance 
of 50 cents within the next few days is considered not 
at all improbable. The largest eastern spruce manu- 
facturer who sells through the wholesalers is now so 
stiff in his attitude that even commission men com- 
peting eagerly for orders will not shade their figures by 
sharing the regular commission. As is usually the case, 
the firmer attitude of the sellers has stimulated the buy- 
ing. Retail yardmen who hesitated to place orders while 
there seemed te be any prospect of further weakening 
of the quotations are now coming into the market to 
place orders for stock that frequently is urgently needed. 
In fact there is beginning to develop a feeling that prices 
are to recover much of their springtime strength, and 
that it will be wise not to postpone filling all require- 
ments in sight. Several large mills have been shut down 
lately because the producers realized they were sawing 
up their stocks of logs too fast so that consumption now 
is believed to be fully up to the volume of production. 
Demand for random is improving and quotations are 
firm at this basis: 2x3, $20.50 to $21; 2x4, $21 to $21.50; 
2x5, and 2x6, $20.50 to $21; 2x8, $23.50 to $24; 2x10, $25 
to $26.50; 2x12, $26 to $27.50. The board market is still 
suffering from the over-anxiety of some of those offering 
southern lumber. There are not many really good, dry 
covering boards, 5 inches and up wide, 8 feet and up 
long, offered at less than $21. Good matched spruce 
boards, 10-, 12-, 14- and 16-feet, are quoted at $25, with 
some fairly good all 12-feet boards obtainable at $1 less. 





New York.—While a fair demand prevails the market 
lacks the snap it possessed a month ago and prices are 
from one to two dollars under the highest May quota- 
tions. Stocks among yards are more plentiful and 
wholesalers find keener competition in disposing of their 
outputs at mill points. Stocks are not piling up too 
fast and considering the improvement in building figures 
the last two weeks the feeling prevails that the falling 
off in price and demand is temporary... 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—A very moderate demand for spruce 
is reported, though shipments against contracts are com- 
ing to hand with good volume and-being taken readily 
by consumers. 





WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago.—Business is still quiet with poles, posts and 
piling and will likely remain so until early fall. The 
high price of steel has had the same deterrent effect upon 
the piling business as it has upon poles and for this reason 
there is not much activity with piling. White cedar 
shingles are moving in fair volume. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Producers are disappointed in the 
failure of construction work to develop as planned early 
in the year.. Prices of wire -and other materials hay. 
caused more cautious concerns to hold off. This has af- 
fected telephone construction especially, and the demand 
for long poles has been light, but medium and short sizes 
have not been neglected. Post trade is fair and as stocks 
are lighter than usual, the market bids fair to remain 
steady at present prices, which are regarded as low. 





HARDWOODS 


Chicago.—The better feeling that has prevailed with 
hardwoods within the last few weeks finds a further jus- 
tification in the present state of the trade. Although 
there is .not considerable activity, evidence on every 
hand is that the situation with hardwoods is improving 
with both northern and southern stocks. Road salesmen 
report that everywhere there are indications that indus- 
trial activity is going to continue into the fall at least, 
upon a high plane. With southern hardwoods oak is re- 
viving notably and there is hope that this wood will be 
back in a stronger position this fall. Northern hardwoods, 
especially birch, are in fair demand and prices are also 
fair. In southern hardwoods, aside from the revived con- 
dition of oak, a fair demand exists for maple and elm. 
Cottonwood continues a good item. The veneer and panel 
factories are busy. Taken as a whole, trade with hard- 
woods in this territory, while only fair, has every indica- 
tion of real activity by late summer. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The trade for the most part is 
playing a sort of waiting game. As new lumber becomes 
dry and fit to ship, buyers are expecting the price situ. 
ation to ease up, but it is not doing so to any extent. 
So buyers are doing a little ‘“‘watchful waiting” and buy- 
ing only for immediate needs. Their supplies are low, 
and the outlook is for buying in considerable volume next 
month. Wholesalers are inclined to hold both northern 
and southern stocks close to list quotations. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Reports on the trade in hardwoods 
are not in entire agreement. Some of the dealers report 
a very light call for oak and gum, while others say the 
trade has been very well sustained and that things are 
more favorable. The factory demand is rather slow, 
but there is some considerable yard inquiry. The call 
for oak flooring continues light and some of the mills 
are after business with the result that prices have not 
been very steady. There is a comparatively light supply 
of gum at the mills, but the demand also is light, so the 
price has not been affected. The new cut of gum still is 
on the sticks and there will be light stocks of merchant- 
able gum for some weeks. Hickory and ash are both 
scarce and prices are very strong for all items. There 
has been an unusual demand for stock for automobile 
wheels that has affected the hickory and ash markets. 
While some of the dealers have been inclined to com- 
plain of the slowness in the oak trade a comparison with 
last July shows prices running about $5 higher on firsts 
and seconds than at that time. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The trade shows a very even balance 
for the past week, with a good demand from the mills 
for all classes of stuff. The demand for cooperage ma- 
terial continues brisk. Stocks are reported low in the 
retail yards. Gum has perhaps been the leader with 
most of the dealers. 


Memphis, Tenn.—A better demand is reported for hard- 
wood lumber and the volume of business is steadily in- 
creasing, in line with expectations of the trade after the 
beginning of the new fiscal year. Shipments are quite 
large for the season and meantime production is being 
curtailed to a moderate extent by the heavy rains inter- 
fering with logging operations. Prices are reflecting the 
more strained relations between supply and demand and 
are hardening somewhat. They are still below the maxi- 
mum level reached earlier in the spring but are better 
than they have been recently, with the majority of the 
trade looking forward to further gains. There is a better 
demand for the higher grades of plain and quartered oak 
and a corresponding activity in the lower grades. Gum 
is in particularly active request at full prices. There is 
a notable scarcity of firsts and seconds red gum and a 
spiendid call reported for sap gum in the higher grades, 
with the preference at the moment for stock thicker than 
one inch. The lower grades of gum are moving well. 
The same is true of the lower grades of cottonwood. 
Both are moving into box manufacturing channels in con- 
siderable volume and prices are well maintained. Ash in 
good call and the movement of cypress is satisfactory. 
Hickory is one of the strong features of the hardwood 
list, taking its strength directly from the large demand 
for spokes, rims and other wheel parts, as well as 
handles, 





Louisville, Ky.—June was one of the big months in the 
history of the local hardwood trade, the result of heavy 
shipments based on orders booked some time ago, for 
the most part. Buying during the last few weeks has 
been only normally active, but most of the hardwood 
operators were so well taken care of by previous book - 
ings that new business was not needed. While the ten- 
dency has been to hold back. orders, consumption is pro- 
ceeding at a lively rate, judging by specifications against 
business already on the ‘books, and hence consumers will 
need to place additional orders in the near future. : Some 
export business has been developed lately, and it is also 
noted that material for aeroplane construction has been 
in considerable demand. Automobile manufacturers con- 
tinue to buy freely, ash and elm moving in that direction. 
The door and sash manufacturers also seem to be get- 
ting more trade than reduced building operations would 
suggest, probably the result of the construction of many 
small buildings all over the country. Gum prices are 
unusually firm, Walnut is selling well, especially in the 
upper grades, and there has been some call for No. 1 
common lately. Plain oak is moving freely, but is hardly 
as strong as quartered. 


New Orleans, La.—Demand for ash is showing improve- 
ment, and a better request for wagon and implement 
material in general is predicted, due to American gov- 
ernment purchases of army equipment and_ to better 
inquiry from abroad. Both the foreign and domestic 
call for staves is holding up well, but immediate market 
conditions are not materially changed either as to price 
or demand. J . 
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Nev; York.—While the hardwood demand has nar- 
rowet ‘nere is less complaint than in other lines. Fac- 
tory juiries are satisfactory but the shutdown of 
wood’ vk mills accounts for some decrease in demand 
from iat source. While orders last week were less 
active. inquiries are satisfactory and with the limited 
suppl) at mill points offered for immediate shipment 
wholisniers view the situation complacently and are not 
yet accepting much business at forced prices. 

Buffaio, N. Y.—The hardwood trade shows less activity 
than a few weeks ago, but is regarded as fair for the 
season. Wholesalers say that the decline is to be ex- 
pected ai this time and that the outlook is good for busi- 
ness a little later on. Prices in some lines are easier 
and plain oak is said to be down $2 from the maximum. 
Thick maple and ash are holding up firmly and the de- 
mand is targe enough to keep the supplies well cleaned up. 

Boston, Mass.—While the sale of hardwoods is being 
curtailed to some extent by the effects of the strike 
against some of the big finish manufacturers, on the 
whole demand for this class of lumber compares favor- 
ably with what is doing in other branches of the Boston 
lumber market. Quotations are firm and well maintained 


right through the list. The inquiry for the hardwoods 
from other buyers than those who supply the builders 
with wood finish is spoken of by most wholesalers as 
quite satisfactory. Proprietors of finish mills affected 
by the labor troubles, however, are not in a position to 
place any new orders, and some of them are asking that 
delivery of old orders be postponed. Quotations on firsts 
and seconds, inch, are as follows: Basswood, $44 to $46; 
chestnut, $51 to $53; gum, $48 to $49; maple, $42 to $43; 
plain oak, $63 to $65; quartered oak, $89 to $91; red birch, 
$57 to $59; sap birch, $47 to $49; white ash, $56 to $60. 


Baltimore, Md.—It seems to be more generally admitted 
than before that hardwoods show an easier tone and ‘that 
with the reduced movement has come some price con- 
cession. It is suggested that certain of the manufac- 


turers who hoped to find a large outlet in the foreign. 


markets, on realizing that they would be disappointed, 
promptly proceeded to look for avenues of distribution 
in the domestic market -and in order to stimulate the 
demand, lowered their prices. Members of the trade 
here take the view that this development may be expected 
to prove only temporary, basing their opinions on the 
fact that the holdings of the mills in the way of unsold 
dry stocks are not large, and that any quickening of the 
demand will cause a stiffening in prices. The continu- 
ance of the freight embargo is having some effect upon 
prices, since it interferes with proper distribution and 
tends to congestion at some points. Also it taxes the 
resources of the sellers and encourages concessions where 
otherwise remunerative returns might be realized. No. 1 
common chestnut is stated to be in very fair demand 
and most of the other stocks are moving in fair volume, 
but the general conditions are conducive to hesitancy. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Fair demand for all kinds of hard- 
woods continues and prices are well maintained. Ac- 
cording to reports from the mills to association head- 
quarters some of the woods show decreased stocks, while 
others are increasing. Most of the increases are with the 
eastern mills, and among these plain white oak is con- 
spicuous, although plain red oak is having a greater 
spread between supply and demand than any other wood, 
or grade of wood. Demand for maple and ash has been 
particularly strong during the last week or two and 
chestnut sells as well as at any other time this year. 
Gum is said to be scarce. 


Columbus, Ohlo.—There is a good demand in central 
Ohio territory. Trade is equally divided between retail- 
ers and factories but the latter are showing the most 
strength, especially furniture and box manufacturers. 
Wholesalers report a slight falling off in volume in June 
as compared with the previous month, though most of 
the orders booked are for immediate delivery. Shipments 
are slow because of lack of equipment. Collections are 
good. Quartered oak is firm and prices at the Ohio River 
are: Firsts and seconds, $82; No. 1 common, $55. Plain 
oak is also firm at the following prices: Firsts and sec- 
onds, white, $57; red, $59; No. 1 common, $36, for both 
Species; No. 2 common, white, $26; No. 3 common, $16. 
Basswood, ash and chestnut are strong and other hard- 
woods are steady. 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—There is too much hardwood stock to 
permit of a very agreeable trading basis for mills or 
dealers at this time. Low grade material, while being 
freely taken by the buyers, is so readily secured and com- 
petitive conditions are manifested so plainly that prices 
are not holding their own, while in the better grade 
Stocks buyers appear to have covered for their present 
heeds and are not in the market except for small lots, 
for which they seem to be seeking “bargain counters.” 


New inquiries are likely to change this situation, it is 
said, is there is much wark soon to be undertaken call- 
ing to the use of large quantities of hardwood. 





Astiand, Ky.—First and seconds in thicknesses up to 
two-irch is the livest item on the oak list, with stocks 
very |.w. No. 1 common and lower grades are moving 
fair] ell. Switch ties and car stock are in good de- 





man’, Prices are unchanged. 
HEMLOCK 
a 10.—There is not very much change in the situ- 
10; 


th hemlock, demand being only fair. The chief 


requ of the trade is for No. 1 boards. The box factories 
are i ig considerable of the low-grade stock. 

: Bos! on, Mass.—The eastern hemlock market is being 
afte adversely by the urgent efforts of some of the 
Sout yellow pine and North Carolina pine men to 
“el ‘cumulated stocks of low price boards. There 


i _Manufacturers who insist that their price for 
cipp. boards, 10-, 12-, 14- and 16-feet, is $21.50 and 


—" , but a clever retail buyer in close touch with 
Th, 2 ‘et is able this week to supply his wants at $21. 
be a. “cprovement is in sight is the confident prediction 

8 sellers who have checked up the list of eastern 
20 W sawing hemlock. They say that a number of 
oy were closed down over the holiday for a week; 

Vs “ome of them will cease operation for longer 
al ““. €ven a month in at least one case. This radical 
“ahi nent of production seems bound to strengthen 


lation from the producer's standpoint. There is 


a fair inquiry for hemlock plank and quotations are 
comparatively better than the going price on hemlock 
boards. There is very little doing in hemlock dimension. 


New York.—Prices are off a little, some quotations 
being reported as a dollar under the list. With the freer 
supplies of yellow pine and spruce the hemlock market 
has suffered a temporary setback, but stocks at mill 
points are none too large and with a fair prospect of 
suburban building operations retailers are putting out 
some inquiries. They hold back orders, however, until 
the last possible moment. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—A fairly good demand is being received 
for hemlock, though activity is slackening. The building 
trade is consuming the usual volume. The schedule of 
prices remains unchanged and few concessions are being 
made, although the market is easier on account of the 
decline in other woods. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Prices have eased off some- 
what at mill points, a decrease from $1 to $1.50 being 
reported by wholesalers. The cut in quotations is at- 
tributed in a large measure to meet further some of the 
concessions recently made on yellow pine, which are 
expected to assert considerable influence on those items 
that are used as substitutes for hemlock. Dealers report 
orders fairly active and a normal trade is generally ex- 
pected by wholesalers. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The hemlock market is satisfactory 
from the points of demand and price. Inquiries are of 
good volume and indications are that the later buying 
will be even better than what has been experienced to 
date. The most urgent demand is for heavy timbers 
and common boards. Prices are steady. 


Columbus, Ohio.—There is a fair trade in hemlock in 
central Ohio territory at firm prices. Retailers’ stocks are 
not large and buying is general. Shipments are slow. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Most of the hemlock men report trad- 
ing as quiet. Construction timbers and large dimension 
stock generally are in good demand. Activity in mining 
industries all over the district is also helping. 


POPLAR 





Chicago.—Poplar continues one of the hardwoods that 
still find themselves in a fairly good position. For many 
weeks movement was very good and then for two or three 
weeks there was a lapse. However, the wood has now 
recovered again and demand is coming chiefly from the 
sash and door houses. Prices are good. 





Boston, Mass.—The dealing in poplar is referred to as 
good by some of the local wholesale merchants, and all 
agree that business is fair. Reports received here from 
the mills show that not enough stock remains in the 
manufacturers’ hands to make them eager to mar- 
ket the dry lumber they have left. Conservative mer- 
chants here do not look for any appreciable decline 
in quotations on poplar this season. There is not much 
trouble in getting $63 for really nice yellow ponlar, in 
inch stock, which grades firsts and seconds. Nothing in 
this grade is offered for less than $60. 


Baltimore, Md.—While the high grades of poplar are 
unfavorably affected by the restrictions imposed upon 
the export business by reason of the British order in 
council, and the lower classifications cannot entirely 
escape the narrowing influence of the railroad freight 
embargo, the middle grades appear to be moving in fairly 
large quantities, and it is stated that the mill stocks of 
dry lumber are so small as to do away with apprehen- 
sion of overproduction. 


Buffalo. N. Y.—Poplar demand compares favorably with 
that for other hardwoods and prices are holding steady. 
The common grades are moving better than firsts and sec- 
onds, according to report, as there is a good call for the 
lower grades, because receipts at wholesale yards hardly 
equal the demand. The yards are carrying a fair assort- 
ment of other grades. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—All grades of poplar show improve- 
ment. and the volume of new business is satisfactory. 
While the common grades are in most demand there has 
been a material bettering of the situation as to the 
higher grades. Consumption by mills and factories has 
increased considerably in the last two or three weeks. 
Prices are firm. 


Columbus, Ohio.—There is a better demand for poplar 
stocks since the weather has improved. Retailers are 
buying in limited quantities. Factories are the best cus- 
tomers. 


Ashland, Ky.—The demand for this wood is running 
heavy to thick stock and stocks are running low, with 
regular stocks enjoying a fair movement. Prices are 
unchanged. 





FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago.—Light demand has continued for several 
weeks, due chiefly to the lack of car business. However, 
the trade is not pessimistic and a big fall business is 
expected. The yard business with west Coast products 
showed better at the end of June than in the early part 
of that month. Business in cedar products and spruce is 
only fair. 


Tacoma, Wash.—The market continues soft and unset- 
tled. Prices vary some and concessions are recorded. 
Millmen report a fair volume of inquiries, however, that 
have been showing an increase, and have included rail- 
road and yard stock orders. Rather an optimistic out- 
look is taken for mid-July, when millmen think new 
strength will be shown. Day a week curtailment is hav- 
ing its effect and stocks are lower. A few offshore in- 
quiries are on the market. The coastwise trade is 
harassed by the longshoremen’s strike. Logs are firm 
and the supply is decreasing with the Fourth of July 
shutdown of the camps. 


Portland, Ore.—A fair volume of business is reported 
but the market is not as active as a month ago and as a 
result mills are now curtailing their output, some to the 
extent of closing down entirely. There is probability of 
some of the logging camps closing down “because of ‘the 
surplus of logs now in the water, the curtailment in the 
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Durability and Dollars 


When your rope breaks, your work 
stops; therefore, lack of durability 
means a loss of dollars. 
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HERCULES OwWIRE ROPE 


pps Strand Wire Rope 


The Original Colored 





is wear-resisting at every point; as 
a consequence, it is especially econ- 
omical on log loaders, skidders and 
other logging equipment, because 
on such work the strain on the rope 
is usually limited only by the power 


of the engine. Write for catalog. 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 
New York Chicago Denver Salt Lake City San Francisco 
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We Specialize Crayons 
For Lumbermen 


For 75 years we have ‘‘cruised’’ the lumbering 
sections of the world and have supplied lumbermen 
with marking crayons. Today we specialize in this 
branch of our business and have a special crayon 
for every use—for green, wet, frosty, or dry lum- 
ber. Following are our different brands:— 

Acme The popular waterproof crayon today. 


Made in two sizes and in hard, med- 
ium and soft grades. Can be had in any color. 


_ The same quality as: Acme 
Mammot Crayons but are larger in dia- 
meter. Particularly adapted for grading lumber. 

A small, very hard wax 
20th Century crayon. Handy size for 
vest pocket. Made in all colors and will not wash 


or brush off. 


Write today for free sample of any of the above crayons. 


The American Crayon Co. 
| Factory and General Office, SANDUSKY, OHIO 




















WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


Were awarded highest 


honors Panama-Pacitic GRAND PRIZE 


International Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS *59 0N0" ‘oneinss, Dad fae 


tory capacity 3500 Axes & Toots 








e hat hav 
IN FOREST LAND fitted thousands. It isin its 
BY DOUGLAS MALLOCH third edition. Price, postpaid, $1.25 
American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance. 


You can state pretty accurately every item in your 
over-head expense but one—your credit loss. That 
you can only guess at. And how often you miss 
the mark, you, only, know! Because of present 
conditions, your credit loss is more of a problem 
than ever. 

_ If the year’s total covered credit losses exceed a certain pre- 
viously-agreed-upon percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months is determined in ad- 
vance and nothing can increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is smal] compared to the security 
afforded. 

Over $9,500,000 paid to our 
Policyholders. 


The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 


1141 Marquette Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


415 Locust Street, 


80 Maiden Lane. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


New York, N. Y. 











Our OPINION 


Regarding the collectability of 
any account or controversy is 
FREE upon request with par- 
ticulars. 

Better Investigate 
Your Accounts, and Try our Service. 


Quick Lumber 
Collections. Ratings. 
The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
Est. 1876. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 








FRANCIS |, JOHNSONJR. 


1231 LUMBER 
Lumbermen’s Exchange Bldg, COMMISSION 
Phone 4114 Randolph CHICAGO 








LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. ‘ 
Unexcelled facilities for poovticting ocean freight contracts and effecting 


quickest dispatch from seaboard. e handle all classes of cargo and have 
Special Department handing EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 

















NOW READY 
The Preservation of 


Structural Timber 


By HOWARD F. WEISS, 
Director, Forest Products Laboratory, 
U.S. Forest Service; Honorary Member, 

American Wood Preservers’ ee 
Association. 


312 pages, 6x9, fully illustrated herwwmin 
$3.00 (12/6) net, postpaid. acre 1 


N all of the extensive [man 
literature of the wood 
“J preservation industry 
this is the first book to cover 
the subject systematically in its 
broad aspect. It seems to fit 
exactly the needs of the engi- 
neer, forester, lumberman and 
student desiringacompletesur- | 
vey of the entire industry. +. 
Mr. Weiss, as Director of the 
Forest Products Laboratory,U. 
S. Forest Service, has had at his 
command the very best of ma- 
terial. ‘This material together 
with data obtained during his 
years of personal contact with 
the development of theindustry 
form the nucleus of this book. 


American Lumberman & 
431 Se. Dearbora St., CHICAGO 






























lumber output being reflected in a lessened demand for 
saw logs. 


Seattle, Wash.—The market for fir lumber has shown a 
strong tendency during the week to steady and cheaper 
quotations have been generally withdrawn. A. good vol- 
ume of rail business has been received but the cargo 
business is still weak because of the labor situation all 
along the coast. Log prices also remain steady with 
a prospect in view of a 30-day close down among the 
camps. The prospects are somewhat brighter for ending 
the longshoremen’s strike and if this is brought about 
there will undoubtedly be a spurt in the coastwise busi- 
ness. At the present time no lumber is being unloaded 
at San Francisco or San Pedro. July will show a large 
decrease in the production of Pacific Coast mills and it 
is thought that prices will be materially strengthened as 
a result. : 


Kansas City, Mo.—With the fir mills closing for the 
annual Fourth of July vacation and the inquiries con- 
siderably more numerous there is a somewhat better feel- 
ing among the fir dealers than was the case ten days ago. 
The volume of business still is very light and there is no 
improvement in the price situation; in fact, it is probably 
a little weaker than a week ago, but the manufacturers 
believe the worst is over and that the tendency will be 
toward more strength in the market. Within the week 
an order for 350,000 feet of fir for the United States 
Government was placed with local dealers, but aside from 
that there has not been much buying. There is a season- 
able demand for spruce and prices remain very firm 
owing to the foreign demand. Red cedar siding, while in 
light demand, is firm in price. 


Boston, Mass.—The situation as regards the market 
here for lumber from the Pacific Coast is practically 
unchanged. Local stocks of Douglas fir are almost ex- 
hausted and until vessels are available at less prohibitive 
rates than now are quoted by shipping firms there is no 
prospect of any material renewal of supplies from the 
west Coast. There were some who were confident that 
the reopening of the Panama Canal would be followed 
by an immediate resurrection of the former promising 
trade with the lumber mills in that important producing 
district, but further advances of freight rates, combined 
with greater scarcity of bottoms, have proved a _ disap- 
pointment. There is a little rail business right along in 
high grade lumber wanted by aeroplane makers and for 
similar manufacturing purposes. 





WESTERN PINE 


Chicago.—Western pine continues to enjoy a fair busi- 
ness in this territory. Demand is mostly for shop and 
inch selects in mixed car orders. Prices are well main- 
tained. Sash and door houses are taking their share of 
western and California pine. 


Kansas City. Mo.—The demand for California pine is 
being very well maintained; in fact, the mills are receiv- 
ing more orders than thev can handle with dispatch and 
some buyers are being disapnointed because of inability 
to get stock as rapidly as they would like to have it. 
The new cut of California pine is not in shape to be 
shipped to any extent and stocks of availahle lumber 
are decreasing at the mills. The demand for Idaho pine 
is not as heavy as the California call, dealers say. but 
at that the Inland Emnire mills are receiving all the 
orders possible to fill. Both California and Idaho pine 
prices are very firm at the same level that has prevailed 
for several weeks. Dealers are very much pleased with 
the showing of the first half of the year in the western 
pine trade. 


Boston, Mass.—There is a fair inauiry for western white 
pine. Prices are steady. Concessions from the regular 
quotations are rare. Demand from foreign buyers in 
Argentina is very encouraging and there is a fair busi- 
ness being done by Boston wholesale houses in other 
overseas markets. Ottawa white pine has been sent 
south from Boston on several vessels latelv. Tocal con- 
sumption of white pine is spoken of as a little hetter 
than normal. Yards do not like to carry very large 
stocks of this comnaratively high priced wood, so that 
steady buying is the result of the satisfactory conditions 
outlined. Quotations this week are: Thvers, 4/4 to 8/4, 
$100 to $103.50: 10/4 and 12/4, $110.50: 16/4. $129.50; se- 
lects. 4/4 to 8/4, $90.50: 10/4 and 12/4, $105.50: 16/4, 
$110.50: fine common. 4/4, $70.50: 5/4 and 6/4, $73.50; 
8/4, $75.50: 10/4 and 12/4, $88.50; No. 1 cuts. 4/4, $56.50; 
5/4 and 6/4, $65.50; 8/4, $67.50: barn boards. d. & m., 
No. 2, 5-inch, $33.50; 6-inch, $34.50; 9-inch, $34.50; 10-inch, 
$35.50. 





REDWOOD 


Chicago.—-Business continues good with redwood and 
prices are holding up. The demand is the same as it has 
been for several weeks, being for general yard stock. 








San Francisco, Cal.—The redwood market is steadv 
with fair inquiries for lumber and its manufactured prod- 
ucts from the foreign and eastern markets. The export 
mills are cutting steadily and shipping as much as the 
scarcity of ocean tonnage will permit of. Eastern rail 
business is good, with vrospects for an increasing de- 
mand. There is a little imnrovement in the redwood 
tie situation and several million feet of accumulated 
stock will be moved shortly to a foreign destination. 


Kansas City, Mo.—There is no important change in the 
redwood situation. The call continues to be light and 
mills are showing a tendency to push for business in this 
territory, although all report enough trade from other 
quarters to keep them busy. They are seeking, however. 
to keep redwood moving in the middle West and hence 
are especially eager for orders: here. The anxiety for 
orders has caused shading of prices in some instances, 
although there has been no general recession. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va.—Sales during the week aggregated con- 
siderably less than the week previous, the decrease being 
in both rough and dressed lumber. No. 1, 4/4 edge. sold 
at $24.75 to $25.50: No. 2, $22 to $23; No. 3. $19 to $20; 
4/4 edge box, $15.75 to $16.50; 4/4 edge culls, $14 to $15.25: 
4/4 edge red heart, $13.25 to $13.75; 4/4 cull red heart, $9 








to $9.50. Six-inch box rough, $16.50 to $17. No. if 
rough, $29 to $30; No. 3, $21.50 to $22.50; box, $18 to ¢ 


S-inch 


50) 


culls and red heart, $15.50 to $16. No. 1, 10-j 
$30 to $31; No. 3, $23.50 to $24.25; box, $19 to § 
and red heart, $16.50 to $17. No. 1, 12-inch roug}: 
$34; No. 3, $26 to $27; box, $19.50 to $21; culls ; 

heart, $17.25 to $17.75. No. 1, 5/4 edge, $27 to $28: No 
$24 to $25; box, $16.50; No. 1, 6/4 edge, $29 to $20: how’ 
$16.50 to $17; No. 1, 8/4 edge, $31 to $33; Nos. 1 nnd 3 
bark strips, $19 to $19.50; box bark strips, $10 to 
No. 1, 13/16-inch flooring, $25.50 to $26.50; No. 2. s° 
$25; No. 3, $20.50 to $21.50; No. 4, $14.50 to $16.50 ‘ 
3g-inch ceiling, $16 to $17; INo. 2, $14.50 to $15.50; No. 3 
$12.50 to $13.50; No. 4, $9.50 to $10. No. 1 7/16-inch ceil. 
ing, $17.25 to $17.75; No. 2, $16.50 to $17.25; No. 3, si3.59 
to $14.50; No. 4, $10.50 to $11. No. 1, 13/16-inch partitio 
$26 to $27; No. 2, $25 to $26; No. 3, $20.50 to $21.50, Nos 
1 and 2 bark strip partition, $20 to $21. Six-inch roof rs, 
$17 to $18; 8-inch, $17.50 to $18.50; 10-inch, $18.50 to 
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ulls 
» to 














$19.50; 12-inch, $19.50 to $20; factory flooring, $19.50 to 
$21.50; lath, $2.90 to $3. 

Boston, Mass.—Some grades of North Carolina pine 
required by the manufacturers of building finish ar: “not 
moving as well as they were a short time ago, largely 
because of the shutting down of several of the local finish 
mills as the result of labor troubles with the joiners’ 
and carpenters’ union. As yet, however, there has been 
no appreciable letting down of their quotations by the 


wholesale merchants, who have found their orders for 
rough edge falling off. Good, dry 4/4 rough edge is still 
quoted at $30 to $30.50. Sellers with cars of roofers on 
the way are prone to offer concessions and some of the 
concessions reported have been very attractive. Manu- 
facturers shipping roofers appear to be anxious for orders 
and. within a few days 6-inch roofers have been offered 
for as little as $19 and 8-inch roofers for $20. It should 
be remembered, however, that although these prices 
quoted are considerably less than those being obtained 
not many weeks ago, they are on the other hand about 
$3 better than last summer’s quotations. There is very 
little being done with North Carolina pine partition, 
buyers showing a pronounced preference for southern 
yellow pine partition at $2 or so less. 


Baltimore, Md.—While reports as to North Carolina 
pine conditions are rather conflicting, they tend to show 
that the trade is in fair shape. The inquiry from the 
builders is admitted to be smaller than was the case re- 
cently, the Mexican troubles, added to other complica- 
tions, serving to cause a measure of hesitancy. Some 
of the box grades are moving with considerable free- 
dom, this being especially true of ends, which are re- 
ported scarce, with rising prices. Six quarter stock is 
also sought in considerable quantity, while four quarter 
at times drags. The railroad embargoes continue to con- 
stitute an obstacle to the distribution. 


New York.—Price concessions are general and stocks 
have been more freely offered than for several weeks be- 
cause the demand continues satisfactory. But building 
schedules and roofers are weak and, notwithstanding the 
improvement in building demand, there is little to en- 
courage getting into the market to any extent. Prices 
are considerably under what they were two months ago 
and wholesalers are advising their customers to get into 
the market at today’s prices because there is no doubt a 
high quickening of the demand will mean putting prices 
on a substantially higher basis. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—Complaint is still made that the coun- 
try yards are taking but little stock and this is at- 
tributed to the bad weather conditions. Retail stocks 
have been decreasing very slowly and the owners are not 
disposed to buy until they see more business. In 
the towns trade is on a normal scale, though not running 
much ahead of a year ago. Prices are easy. 





SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Chicago.—Considerable evidence is on every hand that 
yellow pine in this territory is looking somewhat better. 
Local wholesalers feel much more confident, more in- 
quiries are being received and more orders obtained. 
Although no improvement in prices has shown so far, 
there is even talk of increases and such talk may be 
taken as an indication that the trade is certainly improv- 
ing. Just how soon advances will materialize is of 
course a question. The curtailment going on in the 
South, which is as apparent to the buying trade as it is 
to the selling, already begins to show its effects. The 
consensus of the local trade is that there is going to be a 
good fall business in yellow pine at revived prices and 
some even expect the demand for yellow pine here to be 
very heavy, starting late in the summer. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Without any very tangible reason 
for it there is a very much better feeling in the southern 
yellow pine trade than there was a week ago. The 
manufacturers feel that they are in sight of the turning 
point and that they have won out with their watchful 
waiting policy during the slack season. The last South- 
ern Pine Association barometer had a most encouraging 
effect on the dealers for it showed that the curtailment 
policy is effective. The demand continues very light and 
there are reports of some low prices being made, but it 
is noticeable that the concerns which make low prices 
do net stick to them. They cut to move certain items 
and then they go back to the higher prices. Some mills 
that have made low prices are anxious to get stock 
shipped .before the car shortage becomes more serious 
as it is feared that a wait for the higher prices wil! 
show an inability to get cars. Most of the salesmen 1! 
this territory were off the greater part of last week at- 
tending the school of salesmanship in St. Louis and that 
would naturally mean a light week for business, but in 
spite of that fact there was a surprisingly good volume 
The timber trade continues good, but the railway buying 
is light. 





St. Louis, Mo.—The trade took three days off last week 
to attend the School of Salesmanship held under the 
auspices of the Southern Pine Association, but despite 
this the market is showing symptoms of marked revival 
being reported as better than the average at this time 
of the year. Encouraging reports reach St. Louis of as 
unusually brisk demand in Texas and the convictio! 
seems to be very prevalent among the yellow pine peop: 
that the trade is due for a general revival. _Some of the 
local dealers have already raised their prices from 0 
cents to $1 a thousand. 
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are less encour- 
shipments have registered 
impending car 


New Orleans, La.—While the statistics 
aging than those of last week, 


and the hints of 


a gain shortage may 
stimulate the bookings during the next ten days. The 
association bulletin indicates a slight increase of cut 
together with a decline of orders received, but condi- 
tions are still regarded as bright by many manufac- 
turers, Who believe that the mills can and will force 


further curtailment and point also to the army activities 
which may develop a new source of business. It is re- 
liably reported that one of the big Texas companies has 
pookel a Government order for 1,250,000 feet of pine for 
army uses Early improvement of railroad call is also 
predicted. Prices, while still weak in spots, have appar- 
ently registered no further decline and by some accounts 
advances of 50 cents to {1 are obtainable on several 
items 


New York.—While some weakness still prevails in the 
manufacturing end and wholesalers are not getting the 
yolume of business looked for several weeks ago the 
bookings for last week were not altogether unsatisfac- 
tory. Some special business has overcome the falling 
pack in the building demand. Inquiries for large opera- 
tions such as deck and pier work are better but there is 
plenty of room for improvement, particularly in building. 
Yards find a good demand from industrial sources and 
prices have held up fairly well. Stocks at mill points 
are apparently becoming larger because, here and there, 
a pressure to move some stock quickly is noted. 


Buffalo, N. ¥Y.—The market for longleaf is quiet, with 
prices unsettled. Reports are received that the Govern- 
ment is to become a large purchaser and that already 
good buying has been done from this source, and whole- 
salers believe that this will greatly benefit the market. 
It is also stated that mill production has been curtailed 
toa large extent, though not much evidence is manifest 
in higher prices as yet. The feeling is that prices have 
touched bottom. 


N. Y.—No change in the 
yellow pine has occurred 
last week or so, but the uncertainty of the 
regarded as a rather doubttal quantity on which to place 
predictions for future business. Dealers say that the 
preveiling prices are almost down to the cost of produc- 
tion and a further decrease is certain to result in the 
closing down of mills. Wet weather has placed the 
farmer so far behind in his planting and curtailed the 
possible crop harvest to such an extent that building 
in the rural districts has been small as compared with 
the last few seasons. 


North Tonawanda, 
consumption of 


price or 
during the 
market is 


Boston, Mass.—Some wholesale merchants speak this 
week of slight expansion in their business. On the whole, 
though, business is not so satisfactory as it ought to be 
in view of the heavy volume of industrial building, and 
the improving request for lumber from the railroads. 
Railroad material, heavy timbers and dimension lumber 
of all kinds in fact, are faring better so far as prices are 
concerned than is finished lumber. There have been no 
further reductions of quotations on rough lumber, whereas 
some of the manufacturers have revised downward their 
list of quotations on flooring, partition, ete., for this 
market. The range of quotations on flooring has widened 
lately, aS some producers seeking business still ask the 
prices they were getting in the spring, so that this week’s 
price quotations are: Quarter sawn A, $38 to $40; quarter 
sawn B, $33.25 to $37; quarter sawn C, $26.25 to $31; plain 
sawn B and better, $26.50 to $28.50. Few sellers are 
making any serious attempt to get more than $28 for B 
and better partition, %x3%-inch. There have been 
further reductions recently in the prices on No. 2 com- 
mon, some sellers being willing to shade $19 for 6-inch 
and $20 for 8-inch. 

Baltimore, Md.—The Georgia pine situation is more or 
less affected by the railroad freight embargo, which in- 
terferes with the movement to New York and New Eng- 
land, and causes congestion at other points. ‘The con- 
struction of large factories has tended to augment the 
local requirements, which are probably up to normal. 


Cincinnati, 





Ohio.—Distributers of yellow pine feel en- 
couraged over the improvement in the statistical situ- 
ation, which they feel certain will in a short time now, 
i! maintained, bring about normal conditions. Develop- 
ment of demand from the Government to meet the re- 
quirements of the camp service along the border is ex- 
pected to stiffen prices all along the line. Retail de- 
mand is more, satisfactory, yet the factories are not 
taking all that is expected of them. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.-It takes considerable agility to follow 


the ups and downs of the quotations of yellow pine men. 
On some of the items the market appears to be fairly 
Steady, though low, but concessions are made on other 
items that the mills are overstocked with. Generally the 





fine stuation is less disturbed than a fortnight ago. 
nO 
CYPRESS 
New Orleans, La.—Little change is: noted in market 
conditi: is, the mixed car trade maintaining its volume 
With ho reported gains. The shift from old to new 
Srading rules probably has influenced the market to some 
extent, but it is reported that buyers who have received 
shipmen ts under the new grades in nearly all cases ex- 
Sgt themselves as well pleased. Inquiry is fairly 
_ o« and Occasional orders are coming in for car roofing 
= Siding. Prices are steady all around, with an upward 
denv. reported on some items. 
Chicaco —Business continues fair with cypress, the 


demany being chiefly for 


shown no change for 


66 complain about. 
later 0) 


mixed car orders. Prices have 
a long time and trade»has not much 
However, better business is expected 


nag City, Mo.—There is a seasonable dullness in 


vo ha ‘SS trade. The lightness of demand is further 
curtail ted by the carpenters’ strike, which is causing 
rush “a ents in building in the city, and by the harvest 
belie. ‘he country. Inquiries have ‘increased and dealers 
decided) ‘hat within ten to twenty days there will be a 
*toiage better volume of business. The prices on all 
to fil a fven stiffer than they were. Mills are unable 
and lin, ders for lath as fast as they are being booked 


‘ts on shipments still are in force. 


St. Louis, Mo.—There has been little change in the 
cypress situation. Orders are coming in mostly for mixed 
lots, as expected at this time of the year. However, 
there is the same feeling of optimism to be found among 
the cypress dealers that has been observed this week 
in nearly all other lines of the trade. 


Baltimore, Md.—While ‘the | cypress movement is up to 
the record for this season of the year, some features 
tend to cause sellers to hdld back. This is especially 
true with respect to certain tenders of orders by manu- 
facturers of munitions, who invited bids on odd sizes on 
the old specifications and grading. The manufacturers 
from whom the wholesalers would have to buy follow 
the new rules, so that taking one of the aforesaid orders 
would be buying under one set of rules and selling under 
another. This affords an excellent basis for complica- 
tions, which is causing sellers to exhibit caution. The 
builders are finding some of their prospects impaired by 
the excitement dve to the Mexican complications, and it 
may be that the movement in this direction has under- 
gone some reduction. At the same time values are main- 
tained, and with the exception of South Carolina pine 
stocks the range of prices is decidedly steady. 


Boston, Mass.—While demand for cypress is not brisk, 
orders are coming along in fairly seasonable volume, and 
at profitable prices. Quotations, in fact, have been main- 
tained successfully and are comparatively higher than 
are the current quotations on nearly all other lines. The 
difficulty of finding thick cypress at the mills dry enough 
for prompt shipment is still ro agar 2 age upon. Current 
quotations on ones and twos are: 4/4, $48.50 to $50; 5/4 
and 6/4, $50 to $51; 8/4, $52.75 to $53.25; 10/4 and 12/4, 


$63 to e No. 1 shop brought this week prices as fol- 
lows: $29 to $31; 5/4 and 6/4, $36 to $37; 8/4, $388.75 
to $39.7 





New York.—Demand for cypress is only fair and prices 
hold up with difficulty. The continued shut-down of 
some larger millwork plants owing to labor difficulties 
accounts for some uneasiness. The demand is made 
largely in small lots from cypress yards and the aggre- 
gate does not show up badly. Orders for straight lots, 
however, are backward. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—The cypress market is without much 
feature at present. This is ordinarily the dull season ane 
buyers are not taking -hold actively. The tone of the 
market is good and wholesalers report that the mills are 
holding prices on a firm level. Some of the local yards 
are now making additions to their stocks in order to have 
a good assortment for the fall trade, w hich is expected to 
be up to normal. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Demand for cypress is well sustained. 
A little better buying of country interests is reported and 
there are indications that farm trade will be heavy this 
fall. Quotations on barn grades are being called for. 
Prices are steady. 





Columbus, Ohio.—Demand is holding up well as rural 
dealers are buying better since the rains have stopped. 
City dealers are also in the market. Retail stocks are 
fairly large. Some trouble is experienced over car short- 
age, but not sufficient to cause much inconvenience. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago.— 
slight recession, 
basis, instead of $3.14. 
mains the same, $2.57. 
cedar quotations, the current prices being $2.§ 








The red cedar shingle prices for clears show a 
the new quotation being $3.11, Chicago 

The Chicago basis on stars re- 
There is no change noted in white 
5 for extras 


and £2.40 for standards, Chicago basis. Lath continue 
scarce, with prices firm. 
Minneapolis, Minn.—The market merely reflects con- 


ditions on the coast at this time. Clears have satisfac- 
tory strength and shipments by the lakes to eastern 
points indicate a good demand, but star trade is still 
quiet, and even the light offerings of transit cars to this 
territory are not always sold easily. The market is 
steady at old quotations. 


Seattle, Wash.—The market for red cedar shingles has 
shown no change during the past week, as far as price 


goes. However, the demand has increased over the last 
week, and a firmer tone is felt, although prices are the 
same. 





Tacoma, Wash.—Conditions in red cedar shingles show 


very little change. There is a discrepancy in prices 
quoted to the trade. Mill prices are mostly $1.35 and 


$1.80, with clears continuing a little the firmer, the price 
to the trade running all the way to 10 cents above the 
mill as usual. Shingle logs are about $12.50 


Kansas City, Mo.—The red cedar shingle trade at the 
yards in the Missouri-Kansas district is well ahead of 
the average for the first half of the year. Some of the 
retail concerns report from 20 to 30 percent more busi- 
ness than in the first half of 1915 and all say there has 
been marked improvement. Just at present the whole- 
sale shingle business is dull, but the inquiries are be- 
coming more numerous and prices are being well main- 
tained at $1.95, coast basis, for clears and $1.50 for stars. 
The heavy rains and winds of the spring were a hard test 
for roofs and made more than the usual volume of repair 
work necessary. Then, too, the very high price of gal- 
vanized iron’ removed a strong competition for shingles. 
Many of the retailers have quit handling the iron roofing 
altogether because of the high prices asked for it. It is 
becoming more and more noticeable that the highest 
grades of shingles are the best sellers and they have 
been the strongest on the market all year. Premium 
clears are very strong now despite the rather light gen- 
eral demand and the spread of prices between ordinary 
brands and premiums is steadily increasing. Clears also 
are stronger than stars and the spread of prices between 
stars and clears is 50 cents as against 10 to 15 cents some 
years ago. 


New Orleans, La.—Cypress shingles are seasonably quiet 
and the mills are accumulating stock. Cypress. lath con- 
tinues in brisk request and mill supplies remain low as a 
result. Prices all around are reported unchanged, but 
very firm. 


Boston, Mass.—Demand for shingles is fairly good and 
prices hold steady. Sellers look for improving business 
during the next few weeks, as much building work was 





delayed by the bad weather of the spring and early sum- 
mer and the recent strike of the building laborers caused 
the inquiry to slump somewhat. The best brands of 
white cedar extras are bringing $3.60 and there are no 
extras of any brand offered for less than $3.50. Clears 
bring $3.20 without trouble. The heavier production of 


red cedar shingles is being felt here, where quotations 
have eased off lately about 10 cents. Clapboards are in 
light supply and quotations very firm. Spruce extras 
bring $54 and clears are held at $52. Some fairly good 
red cedar clapboards are offered at $19 a thousand feet 
The offerings of furring are lighter than they were and 
2-inch is now bringing up to $21. For 3-inch the quota- 


tion is $1 less. Quotations on lath have been 
somewhat by the heavier offerings, although demand is 
rather good for July. About the best price now obtain- 
able for 15-inch is $4.05, and 1%-inch lath is offered at 
$3.65 to $3.70. 


weakened 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Retailers are carrying few shingles as 
a rule, being unable to get delivery promptly. The re- 


ceipts are lighter than for several seasons. The market 
shows a little gain in strength on the Coast and prices 
for spot shipment are firm. Consumption of stock is on 
a normal basis. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y.—The volume of business is 
not what it should be and dealers say there is no reason 
to believe that better demand is in prospect for the near 


future. Stock in wholesalers’ and retailers’ hands is 
shorter than usual at this time of the season, but no 
anxiety is felt over ability to take care of the orders 


that may be submitted for immediate delivery. 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—Demand for shingles 
down, which is not unusual at this time of 
tribution through the retail trade is active, however, due 
to the steady call from contracting builders. The situ- 
ation at the mills is better and there is less complaint of 
delay in filling orders. Cypress moves in greatest vol- 
ume. Prices are firm. Lath are in fair demand and 
prices are steady. 


has quieted 
year. Dis- 





Columbus, Ohio.—Ther 
in Columbus territory. 
is toward higher levels. 
been resumed to a 
rather large. 
firm. 


re is a good demand for shingles 
Prices are firm and every change 

Shipments from the Coast have 
certain extent. Retail stocks are 
The lath trade is steady and prices remain 





SHOOKS 


Boston, Mass.—There has been no 
good demand for packing lumber. Offerings of boxing 
and crating stock are heavy, but the brisk inquiry is 
sufficient to take care promptly of the production. Real: 
good pine boxboards, round edge, inch, bring $21.. Spruce 
and fir mixed, inch, round edge, are selling at $20. Nice 
pine shook, 13/16-inch is quoted at $28. There is an 
especially good demand for shooks and boxboards in 
Connecticut, to which market some of the Maine pro- 
ducers are shipping large quantities by vessel. Much of 
the stock which goes into Connecticut is for the muni- 
tions manufacturers, who are turning out big orders for 
England and other countries on the British. side of the 
big war. With general business prosperous and manu- 
facturing establishments running on full time, the normal 





falling off in the 








demand for packing lumber from the ‘‘peaceful’’ con- 
sumers is well above the average. 
Chicago.—A fair steady trade continues with a good 


demand at good prices for nearly all kinds of staves and 
heading, while the demand for barrels and tierces is 
only moderate, around $1.65 for tierces and oil barrels. 
White oak oil staves are in good request at $38 to $40 
a thousand and circled oil heading continues firm with 
no reduction in price. Red oak oil staves and heading 
sell for $32 to $33 and heading 26 to 27 cents a set. Twen- 
ty-eight cents a set is asked for white oak. Interest is 
shown in the kraut and pickle trade as prospects for a 
large crop are reported, which is likely to require a large 
quantity of packages. All the whisky staves are quickly 
taken to be made into alcohol barrels. Wet weather 
having retarded the drying and shipment of staves, a 
few weeks of hot weather may change the trade in many 
kinds of cooperage stock. Roads are now in good condi- 
tion and mills running to their limit. Unusually good 
demand is noted for 36 x %4-inch gum syrup barrel staves 
and heading at unchanged prices. A slightly better de- 
mand is also apparent for beer staves and heading, but 
no change in prices. The market for the lower grades 
of slack staves and heading is improving in demand. 
Coiled elm hoops have not declined as expected owing 


to the bad weather for drying. Ash butter tub staves 
and heading remain unchanged with more liberal offer- 
ings of heading. Ash racked hoops are offered freely 
with little change in price. Flour staves are more in 
demand; also a better demand exists for heading with 
prices unchanged, ‘say A. & H. Gates in their report on 
market conditions. 
Seuthere elit, DOO MANO o5vasincsrccevecese 9.00 

No. 2, 28%-inch elm staves, net M........... 4.75 to 5.25 
No. cs 17%-inch kiln dried, basswood head- 

ing, MEY MER adie catateictawndace ceeeceseces 07 to 07% 
i. , 17% 1- inch um heading, per set, nomi- 

leat apo eerie De ecscurc. 06% to 07 

White oak lard tierces...........- weeKes.« 1.40 to 1.60 
Circled white oak, oil heading, per aT .26 to -2t 
Red GG Cl6rced. 2... cc ccc cc gccccscccccoces 1.35 to 1.40 
No. 1, 28%-inch gum LOC Reng ede ‘ to 9.00 
Chrcletc Sib NOBEMET. «oss. c SK cdccaeec eens J to 27 
Tierce hoops i OR Pee Tee ie No y ae 
Hickory — ‘straps SO RC eae re rae i to 11.50 
M. R., 80-inch gum staveS.........eseeeeeee 7.5 to 8.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6 foot 9 inch, per M 10. rs to 10.50 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 44%4-foot, per M..... 5.25 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6 foet, per M..... 10.00 to 10.50 
Half barrel staves, elm, per M............++ 4.50 to 4.75 
Half barrel basswood heading, per set...... .05 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M.......... 6.00 
Hema: lining, 187... ccccscscccccccccecsscese .55 to -60 
Head lining, car iots, per M, 12-inch........ 30 =to .85 
Ten-round hoop barrels............-+-++e05 46 
Eight patent hoop barrels.............+++- 46 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M.......... 45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels. 45 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels. 45 
Half barrels, 6-hoop. :..........cccccccceces 37 to .88 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves........... 13.00 to 13.50 
Flat ash, 5%-foot hoop, per M......+.+++++5 5.5 
Whisky staves... ... ccd cccccccccees Ore 57.00 to 60.00 
Red oak, ofl staves, per M..........---eeee- 33.00 to 84.00 
White oak, oi] staves, per M............++-- 39.00 to 40.00 
Mo. RR A eerie ere .95 


Pork barrels, ash... ....sccereeenccecs seine 85 















AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 











Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
partment at the following rates: 

25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

“ words of ordinary length make one 
ne. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing ad- 
vertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to se- 
cure insertion in regular department. All ad- 
vertisements received later will be placed under 
heading Too Late to Classify. 
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WANTED-—AGENTS FOR TANKS. 

We are manufacturers of the celebrated line of Atlas Red- 
wood Tanks and are seeking representation east of the Mis- 
sissippi River. An attractive proposition. Write today for 
particulars. Address 

UNION LUMBER COMPANY, Fort Bragg, Calif. 


COMMISSARY ACCOUNTING 
Most commissaries have adopted Allison Coupon Books 
as a substitute for cash in dealing with customers. If you 
have not, send for catalog, prices and full particulars. 
ALLISON COUPON CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


IF YOU HAVE $50,000 TO INVEST 
In a good paying retail lumber business. 
Address “G, 122,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
BEFORE BUYING OR SELLING 
Rails, Locomotives, Logging Machinery, Equipment, Ma- 


chinery Etc. write 
Chicago 423 First Nat. Bank. ZELNICKER in ST. LOUIS. 


910 Hennen Bldg., New Orleans, La. 














FACTORY SUPERINTENDENT. 

Door and Sash factory in Central Northwest manufactur- 
ing general line of builders’ millwork for wholesale and city 
retail trade is looking for able man to superintend factory. 
Thorough shop experience and ability to get results from 


crew of 250 men requisite. Man with experience in manu- 
facturing veneered doors in a large way preferred. Appli- 
cants requested to give references, full particulars of experi- 
ence, salary requirements, etc., in first letter. Position offers 
pleasant living conditions and opportunity for advancement 
to the right man. 

Address “F, 120,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—LOGGING SUPERINTENDENT 
Experienced man to take full charge of yellow pine woods 
operation. Some rough country and swamps, Mill cutting 
100M per day. Must be good railroad man, able to plan 
work ahead, lay out spurs; familiar with skidder, loader and 
logging with cattle and mules; capable of handling labor 
efficiently, hustler, good habits and keep a clean and orderly 
camp. nly high-class men need answer. NO DRINKERS. 

Address “G. 103,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-SALES MANAGER. 

Must be thoroughly posted in both sales and purchasing 
of hardwoods, profit sharing interest to right party. When 
writing furnish full information as to present business con- 
nection. Correspondence treated confidential. 

Address “G. 106,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED AT ONCE, TRAVELING AUDITOR 
For a line of yards in Eastern Washington. State experi- 
ence and salary desired in first letter. 

Address “G. 108,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—A MECHANICAL MILL FOREMAN. 
Band Saw Mill. Must be Capable, Energetic Operator and 
Machinist by trade. Will pay for capacity. 

LATHROP LUMBER CO., Birmingham, Ala. 


WANTED 
A cost accountant and bookkeeper. One with stenographic 
experience preferred. Must be a live man and thoroughly 
competent. Must be bonded. Give references, experience, 
amount of salary, place in land, accounts, tie, lumber and 
commissary. Apply 
FOX PARK TIMBER CO., Laramie, Wyo. 


WANTED-—A FIRST CLASS MAN 
Who understands box business thoroughly and will invest. 
Operating mill in Chicago. 
Address “G. 120,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-IMMEDIATELY HIGH GRADE 
Experienced General Manager and Superintendent for Oak 
Flooring and ‘Saw-Mill Plant in very desirable part of South, 
preferubly one able to become interested financially. 

Address “F. 118,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-STENOGRAPHER 
With lumber experience in general office of line-yard concern; 
knowledge of bookkeeping not essential, but preferred. State 
experience, reference, age, salary expected and when you could 
report for duty. Reply in your own handwriting. Address 
BOX 517, Tulsa, Okla. 


WANTED-LUMBER YARD OFFICE MAN 
And assistant manager. Must be experienced and able to 
handle retail business. State age, experience, references, 
salary expected, and when you could report for duty. Eeply 
in your own handwriting. BOX 517, Tulsa, Okla. 
































WANTED-SAWYERS, NAILERS AND BOYS ae 


For Box Department, Bench Hands and helpers for Planing 


WANTED-STRICTLY FIRST CLASS 
Combination man for Band Saw Mill Foreman, Millwright, 
Blacksmith and Electrician. Must furnish own tools. Single 
Band cutting 35,000 ft. per day. High, healthy location, 
extra good schools in town of 2,000 po Wages $125.00 
per month. Also sawyer capable of sawing to advantage 
Yellow Pine and Poplar. Wages $5.00 per day. 
Address “RF. 102,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—DETAIL AND BILLING CLERK 
For factory making specialty of sash, doors and interior 
trim for high class residences, office and public buildings, 
Give references and state whether married or single, also 
salary expected. 
Address “RF, 117,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
WANTED—EXPERIENCED MANAGER 
For large Retail Lumber Yard and Planing Mill in the Middle 
West. One who can get and hold business against very 
keen competition. : 
Address “F, 100,” care AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


PLANING MILL FOREMAN WANTED 
In northern Wisconsin city of 6,000 inhabitants—must be 
capable to handle fast-feed machines—alse two 8” band re- 
saws in both hard- and softwood. In first letter state age, 
references and experience. 
Address “EB. 118,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—TO CONTRACT 


Competent party operate flooring machine. Large Sizer here. 











J. M. STEVERSON, Alexander City, Ala. 





WANTED—AN EXPERT CIRCULAR SAWYER. 
Wanted by newly incorporated hardwood company. Good 
position for right man. Give references and salary desired. 

Address THE ELK HDWD. LBR. CO., Celina, O. 


WANTED—ONE MAN FOR MOULDER. 
Prefer one who can do band sawing and shaper work. 
THE B. F. SALZER LUMBER CO., Denver, Colo. 
EXPERIENCED MACHINE MAN 


For Sash and Door machine. Also one for general work. 
AMHERST LUMBER CO., Amherst, Ohio. 
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PACIFIC COAST SALESMEN ATTENTION! 
Every Wholesaler, Line Yard concern and Salesman 
who handles Coast Products in your territory should 
use the 

LUMBERMEN’S FREIGHT RATE GUIDE 

Lumber and Shingle freight rates, routes, etc., to 

all points kept up to the minute. Book containing 

rates to one state or all as. desired—write for our 
special proposition to salesmen. Secure exclusive 
territory. Liberal commissions. 
PACIFIC COAST SHIPPERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Seattle, Washington. 


WANTED-—TWO GOOD, LIVE TRAVELING 
Salesmen to represent large manufacturers of longleaf yellow 
pine and Gulf red cypress, one to cover Pittsburgh district 
and one the State of Florida. Only experienced men, who 
have made good and can furnish first-class references, need 
apply. Prefer young men. State age, salary desired and 
how soon could report. 

Address “FF, 106,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—A TRAVELING SALESMAN 
By wholesale Yellow Pine house, already enjoying a well 
established trade, to travel Kentucky territory. Prefer man 
who has already made this territory and knows the dealers 
and is experienced with sources of supplies, rates ete. Must 
be able to obtain good prices. Address BOX 382, Nashville, 
Tennessee, with full details. 


WANTED BY LARGE WHOLESALE & RETAIL 
Chicaga lumber yard a thoroughly reliable, energetic sales- 
man of executive ability with experience in yellow pine. 
References required. 

Address 


WANTED-BY A LARGE MANUFACTURER 


Of cypress several high class salesmen for the following 











“G. 121,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





territories: Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Western Penn- 
sylvania. Give list of former employment, salary expected 


and how soon you could report for duty. 
Address “G, 102,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





HUSTLING COMMISSION MEN 
Can get a good yellow pine mill connection by writing us. 
State experience and territory traveled. 
Address “A, 100,” care AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—A LIVE WIRE SALESMAN 
For northwestern Ohio, northeastern Indiana and Michigan 
to sell hardwoods and poplar planing mill products. One 
who is acquainted with the territory and who can secure 
orders at fair competitive prices. References required. 
Address “BARKER,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FREADRICH BELTING CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Manufacturer High Grade Leather Belting, Oil-proof and W. 
P.; Waterproof; Regular Oak Tanned, Rawhide and Rebuilt 
Leather Belting, Belt Cements, Preservatives, Dressings, Lac- 
ings. Salesmen and Selling Agents Wanted. Exclusive terri- 
tory assigned. Exporter. Mention AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-SALESMAN TO SELL N.C. PINE 
Lumber on a commission basis. We carry the accounts. 
Commission paid weekly. 

ELM CITY LUMBER COMPANY, New Bern, N.-C. 
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STRONG, SHREWD, SAFE, SOBER, SUCCESSFUL 
Sales Manager, wants immediately, permanent position. Un- 


excelled references show unquestionable efficiency as Manager 
of Sales and Advertising. Reasonable salary. 








Mill, 


Steady work. : 
G. ELIAS & BRO., INC., Buffalo, N. -Y. 





ddress “DP. 121,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 










HIGH CLASS OFFICE MAN 


Wants position. Modern accountant-auditor., System or 


Statistical and cost finding expert; familiar with foo sare 
timber rights, taxes, insurance, contracts, collecti: ? aa 
correspondence. Not stenog. but 20 years’ experi ‘ine 
cludes managing own business for 8 years, enablin; Ey 
be of valued service at manufacturing plant, pre 4 
southern yellow pine. Age 43; single; strictly tem; m4 
Company man all the time and combine rapidity, a. ‘eae 
and capability with thoroughness, fidelity and | ei. ne 
Wants responsible place, but willing to demonstrate : ness 


on a moderate basis. Highest possible references, 
Address “FY, 125,” care AMERICAN LuMBErvay, 


’ 
25, 





EXPERT HARDWOOD LUMBER INSPECTOR 
Desires position on the road, or as yard foreman, Ace 34 
Best references. ; 


Address “F, 126,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


SITUATION WANTED. “7 
I have knowledge of a $6,000 engineer, who has «: 





and built some of the great saw and planing mill ne 
of the United States and who is now completing the largest 


plant in the world, in its line. He is experienced in the 


designing of special machinery; rope, electrical, belt and 
chain power transmission. He prepares complete electrical 
designs of plants from breaking ground to the complete equip- 
ment ready to manufacture. His services eliminate the 
necessity of charges for consulting services. <A thorough 
executive and engineer with famous experience. The writer 
his counsel, will be pleased to put any interested party in 
touch with him, 
Address “RB. 132,” care AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED-—POSITION 
As yard manager retail lumber yard. Experience and refer- 
ences. Address “D. 61,” care AMERICAN LUMRBERMAN, 





BOOKKEEPER WITH SIXTEEN YEARS’ 
Experience in bookkeeping and general office work wants a 
position as bookkeeper or assistant. 

C. REED, 2022 W. 7th St., Little Rock, Ark, 


MILLWORK SUPT. WANTS SITUATION. 
Well posted in all departments. Good organizer, drafts- 
man and estimator. Aggressive and a hustler. Employed 
but desires a change. Best references. 
Address “FY, 112,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


TWO FIRST CLASS LUMBERMEN 
One band saw filer, other boat, car or factory stock inspector, 
willing to sign up for one or more years with reliable concern 
in South America, Panama or Mexico. 

Address “FF, 116,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION 
Woods Supt. or camp foreman. Clean record. 12 yrs.’ ex- 
perience Southern pine and cypress. Southern state pre- 
ferred. Reference furnished. 
R. 22, Bolton, N. C. 


Write 
ASSISTANT MANAGER 
Graduate civil engineer. Eleven years’ experience logging 
and mill work. References. Desires position with chance 
for advancement. 
Address 


LOGGING SUPERINTENDENT 
Modern methods. Experience in mountain and swamp. Mar- 
ried, hard worker and sober. Can get results. Best of 
references. 
Address 


WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of commissaries or stores. I am capable and_ thoroughly 
experienced. I can make your store produce best results 
possible. Have taken charge of stores that were run ata 
loss and developed them into fine paying business. I am a 
worker and always ready to do anything for the betterment 
of my employer whether in my particular line or not. Hon- 
est, sober. Reference furnished. 
Address “G. 115,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


OPERATORS NEEDING THE SERVICES OF 
A first-class and entirely up-to-date office man with more 
than 20 years’ practical experience in saw mill accounting 


and the management of offices are requested to address 
“BOX 163,” Slidell, La. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGER OR 
Sales manager by able and experienced lumberman of mature 














“G. 100,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





“G. 101,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











judgment, practical, accurate, efficient and up to date in 
lumbering from the stump to market, even in the smallest 
detail. Have a wide acquaintance with trade in the north 
central states. Familiar with traffic and market conditions. 
Address “G,. 116,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





GOOD CONNECTION WANTED BY 

A man with the age of experience and the vitality of the 
younger. Familiar with the Lumber business from the woods 
to the consumer. Desirous of changing from the Lumber 
brokerage business to some other branch of the business. 

References. 
Address “G. 110,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

RETAIL MAN—SALESMAN 

Fifteen years’ practical experience. Thirty-eight years old. 
Am now employed and can furnish best of references. f 
you want a thorough man and will pay a fair salary, address 

“G. 112,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


POSITION AS ASSISTANT ESTIMATOR 
And Order Clerk in Millwork Factory. Draughtsman. _Have 
working knowledge of Time Cost System. 22 yrs. old; single; 
6 yrs.’ experience. 

Address “G. 114,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


INSPECTOR WANTS POSITION. 
Experienced in Hardwood Lumber and dimension stock. 
Address “G. 113,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BAND SAWYER-PINE OR HARDWOOD 
Wants position. Can saw either right or left. Have handled 
circular. Can come at once, 3 

Address “EK, 125,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FIRST CLASS BOOKKEEPER, ACCOUNTANT 
And general office man desires position. Ten years exe 
ence in sash and door factory. A1 references. At preset 
employed. 

Address 

















“G. 109,” cdre AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


HIGH CLASS ACCOUNTANT 1 
Up-to-date, accurate, capable, reliable. Expert in cco 
book-keeping of a high order, systematizing, monthly mics 
maries, modern cost systems, and complicated statis e f 
20 years of practical experience. Temperate, energe:'<, a ill 
bitious, and very healthy. Age 43; single. Y. P. ™ 
office preferred, Very best references. 








dress “PR, 124,” care AMERICAN LUMBBEEMAN, 
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